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country may be said to have reached the 
stage wherf are offered the greatest advan¬ 
tages to the newcomer 1 , for, although 
much arable and fertile land may yet be 
secured at very reasonable rates, still he 
finds already established markets, rail¬ 
ways, schools, churches and the other 
various social and business institutions 
necessary to civilization, and the presence 
of which tends to minimize the difficulties 
and disadvantages incident to the settling 
of a perfectly new country. Those first 
settlers who have undergone the priva¬ 
tions and hardships essential to the early 
days and are now enjoying the advance¬ 
ment and accommodations which their 
toil and thrift have provided', will readily 
appreciate the comparatively easy circum¬ 
stances under which the newcomer of to¬ 
day finds himself placed. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

As will be seen by an examination of 
the map of this district, quite a variety of 
country is presented in this belt, varying 
from one or two marshy strips to the 
elevated regions of the Riding Mountains. 
The slope of land throughout is almost 
continually toward the east, all the rivers 
and streams east of the mountains having 
their outlet in Lake Manitoba. The land 
for a few miles west of this large and 
beautiful body of water—in fact, perhaps 
the greater part of the municipality of 
Westbourne—appears comparatively level, 
although maintaining such an incline as 
to provide for the greatest part a good 
natural drainage. About eight miles from 
the lake and northeast of the town of 
Gladstone is what is known as Big Grass 
marsh. This formerly occupied a district 
of two or three townships, and was form¬ 
ed by the flooding of the waters of the 
Big Grass river, which, passing through 
a depressed country at this place, seemed 
to lose itself for a few miles, the waters 
flowing in at the northern point, and 
emptying at the south. Some years ago. 


e Gladstone, Neepawa and 
Minnedosa District. 


ar.d varied in its nature, it will be impos¬ 
sible to give all the information necessary 
to anything like an exhaustive or com¬ 
plete presentation. More especially will 
this be realized when it is remembered 
that the municipalities mentioned comprise 
about 3,000 square miles. 

The wide area at once indicates the 
great range of resources which may be 
expected to be presented by this region, 


the west wind came at evening, 
;ing lightly o’er the prairie, 
spering to the leaves and blossoms, 
ling low the flowers and grasses. 

—Song of Hiawatha. 


Farm of W. Bridgeman, on the Rolling River, Danvers, Man 


and when the reader considers the varied 
and rich nature of the country which this 
strip includes, he begins to realize what a 
mine of wealth is here to be had for the 
developing. It is indeed true that the 
many essentials requisite to the upbuild¬ 
ing of a prosperous agricultural commun- 
nity have been lavishly endowed by the 
open hand of nature. 

Already many parts of this district have 


ked for a land rich in the endow¬ 
in'. - of nature, where the earth responds 
lin II measure to the wooing arts of the 

I u indma’t, a country where the very 
lai s an atmosphere of freedom, yet the 
Icri nial or law-breaker is a stranger, 
Iw e the luxuries and comforts of pros- 
Ipt. y lie side by side with the latent re- 
Isoi ces of stretching regions yet unculti- 
Iva d, and it is not necessary to point the 
[enquirer beyond the lines which bound 

II h Province of Manitoba. Here, planted 
lin he heart of the continent—a regions 
I w 1 re stretches of woodland alternate 
Iw! i wide sweeping prairie meadows. 
I" boundless and beautiful,” intersected 
land broken by streams and lakelets, its 
Ip].!ins dotted with the homes of contented 
[farmers, and unfolding in turn the dark 

ric1 1 soil of the plowman’s furrow, fields 
I of golden grain glinting in the yellow 
■iiMunn sunlight, and the fleecy mantle of 
winter sparkling in its matchless white- 
tv i—surely this land possesses a glory 
| ni uliarly its own. What must that glory 
| have been before the coming of the white 
[ man, when countless herds of bison 
browsed themeslves upon its succulent 
grasses, when the Indian, skilled only in 
file cunning ways of nature, was the sole 
inhabitant, when 

“ Unmolested roved the hunters. 

Built the birch canoe for sailing, 

Caught the fish in lake and river, 

Shot the deer and trapped the beaver.” 

It cannot be expected that in a few col¬ 
umns of space, depending upon the pen 
and camera for a portrayal of those facts 
and scenes which the district under con¬ 
sideration presents, anything like an ade¬ 
quate review can be given. The part of 
the province with which it is desired to 
especially deal in this article comprises 
the municipalities of Westbourne, Lans- 
ciowne, Rosedale, Langford, Odanah and 
Clan William. Taking a belt so large 


McFadden's Log Dump, on the Rolling River, North-western Manitoba 


however, largely through the efforts of 
Senator Sanford, this marsh, as well as 
one or two other hitherto low-lying lands, 
were drained, and now the course of the 
river is defined throughout. Other im¬ 
provements along this line are soon to 
follow, and thus these sections will be 
drained and converted into very useful 
r eadow and pasture lands. South of 
Gladstone, and following up northwest of 


so long been inhabited that a great many 
of its present settlers have gathered to 
themselves fortunes or satisfactory com¬ 
petencies, but, notwithstanding this fact, 
there are still very many sections which 
are as yet sparsely settled and which are 
constantly being developed, and still there 
is room for many more to find homes 
and profitable occupation by settling 
within the boundaries described. The 
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the town to Plumas and Tupper, and 
around to the north of this depressed part 
we find a first-class agricultural country, 
suitable in every way for mixed farming 
and occupied by very many prosperous 
settlers. This position, although seeming¬ 
ly quite level, is more or less undulating, 
and contains a very large percentage of 
high land suitable for wheat and other 
grain growing, and yet furnishing suffici¬ 
ent pasture and meadow land to provide 
for the keeping of a great deal of stock. 
As we go further west into the muuici 
pality of Lansdowne we come to two m 
three parallel ridges running in a north¬ 
erly direction across the country and giv¬ 
ing quite an added elevation within a few 
miles. The most prominent of these is 
struck at Arden, terminating a few miles 
south of the village, but extending north, 
giving its name to the Orange Ridge set¬ 
tlement and running on toward the Dau¬ 
phin country. Geological study has led 
to the belief that these ridges were in 
some former period the shores of the 
pre-historic Lake Agassiz, the waters hav¬ 
ing since receded to the east. A little 
southwest of the southern point of this 
ridge is to be found the northern ter¬ 
minus of an elevated formation known 
as the sandhills, and which extends south¬ 
ward through North Cypress and north 
of the Assiniboine river, passing south of 
Austin and McGregor. The name given 
to this belt is, however, something of a 
misnomer, as considerable heavy clay 
land is to be found among its slopes. 
Pressing on from Arden still further to 
the west the traveller comes to a wheat¬ 
growing locality second to none in Mani¬ 
toba — which means that it cannot be 
beaten in North America, nor yet (shall 
we say it) in the world. —In the very 
heart of this beautiful undulating coun¬ 
try are situated the town of Neepawa and 
village of Franklin. Just beyond to the 
northwest, painted in sombre shades 
against the sky, the Riding Mountains 
keep their grim watches. For very many 
miles these mountains stretch away to the 
northwest, bearing upon their sides an 
unbroken forest—a source of wealth truly 
inestimable. The careless visitor fails to 
observe the slope and consequent excel¬ 
lent drainage of the country surrounding 
the mountains. For many miles around 
the water courses show that the incline is 
quite decided, yet, on account of the 
greater rise of the mountain sides,the land 
appears to incline toward its base and the 
current of the streams in some places ap¬ 
parently reveals the freak of “ water run¬ 
ning up-hill.’’ Even upon commencing 
to climb the slopes of the mountain, so 
much further back do its sides stretch 
than at first appears, the rise is but little 
noticed. The soil is good, and as the 
settlers clear off patches on the skirts in 
securing their supplies of firewood, the 
land thus opened up is of the finest qual¬ 
ity. Further back toward the summit the 
mountain is in places broken and rough, 
and its charming lakes and streams fring¬ 
ed tvith the silent guardians of the forest 
in all their sylvan majesty, present scen¬ 
ery wild and picturesque. Upon a gentle 
south slope lies the fertile municipality 
of Gian William, and a few miles further 
on in the valley of the Little Saskatche¬ 
wan is located the town of Minnedosa. 
This thrivng town is situated in the north¬ 
ern part of Odanah. The country here is 
mostly undulating, with oak scrub in some 
places and very pretty poplar bluffs on 
many of the ridges. The land is of a 
somewhat varied nature, part of it being 
comparatively light and early, while other 
low-lying spots make the very finest pas¬ 
ture and hay meadows. The whole of the 
district is well watered. Rising in the 
higher and remote parts of the mountain, 
and after a course of many miles, the Lit¬ 
tle Saskatchewan enters Clan William, 


continues its southeasterly course to Min¬ 
nedosa, then turns to the southwest and 
empties into the Assiniboine a few miles 
west of Brandon. It occupies quite a de¬ 
pressed valley, but almost as soon as the 
eastern bank is passed the slope is again 
to the east. A few miles away we find 
the Stony creek emerging from the moun¬ 
tain side, pushing its way past Franklin 
to Neepawa. where it is joined by the 
Boggy creek, and both are merged into 
what is from here onward known as the 
White Mud river. This river 1 follows 
with a few deviations almost an easterly 
direction as far as Westbourne, where it 
takes a sharp turn to the left and drains 
into the southern end of Lake Manitoba. 
Further north the principal river is the 
Big Grass. This flows from the east side 
of the mountain,, crosses the country,and. 
passing through the Big Grass marsh, 
empties into the White Mud. Besides 
these principal streams there are several 
smaller ones. Muskegs there are prac¬ 
tically none, and of sloughs very few. 

HISTORICAL. 

In common with the rest of this part of 
North America, the first whites to visit 
this district were the traders of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Co. For perhaps two hundred 
years they had traded with the Indians, 
giving them muskets, blankets, axes and 
very" many other implements of peace and 
warfare in exchange for the splendid furs 
of the buffalo, deer, and other smaller an¬ 
imals. These were the palmy days when 
was being gathered the first harvest of the 
plains, only to prepare the wav for civili¬ 
zation and the fuller fruitage which is now 
being yielded. However, it is not our in¬ 
tention to dwell upon these early pages 
of history, although many of the legends 
with which they are fraught are full of 
romance and enchanting interest. During 
this period, and even into the early days 
of settlement, the only highways were the 
river waters and the old Saskatchewan 
cart trail, which ran from Fort Garry to 
where Portage la Prairie now stands. 
Here it branched, and one road ran north¬ 
west, following almost exactly the same 
route as is traversed by the M. & N. W. 
railway, striking the White Mud at West- 
bt urne, Woodside, Gladstone and Arden, 
the river receiving its names from the 
color of the mud . carried out by the cart 
wheels in fording. Then the trail crossed 
the Stony creek at Neepawa and the Lit¬ 
tle Saskatchewan at Minnedosa. and 
thence continued westward past Prince 
Albert to Edmonton. Another branch 
of thp old trail continued westward from 
Portage la Prairie for about 30 or 40 
miles until the sand hills were struck. 
These it followed northwest for some dis¬ 
tance, ran a few miles south of Neepawa, 
crossed the Little Saskatchewan south of 
Minnedosa and joined the north trail 
about Newdale. Of course, in those days 
neither the towns nor the names men¬ 
tioned were as yet born. These old cart 
t-ails were the roads followed by the first 
settlers in entering the country. 

In 1882 the Manitoba & Northwestern 
railway was built from Portage to Glad¬ 
stone. Eight years previous the town had 
been founded by the late Hon. C. P. 
Brown, it being among the earliest in the 
province, and before the entering of the 
locomotive quite a substantial settlement 
had been made. The next settlements 
further west were at Minnedosa,, Rapid 
City and west, which were begun in ’76, 
and to which there was a great rush in 
’77 and ’78. The latter years, too, wit¬ 
nessed th,e birth of the Neepawa settle- 
P'ent, In ’83 the railway was extended 1 to 
Minnedosa, which was the terminus for a 
year or two. These were the “ boom 
days,” when the man without a home¬ 
stead was a freak, when speculators were 
wildly grabbing lands “ unsight and un- 
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A. GRAHAM Forest Home Farm, Pomeroy, Man, 
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mi.” But, like every other boom, a re- 
on followed, which lasted for a few 
rs, and a few of those who had in their 
red excitement sunk their money in 
■ estate began to cool off very decided- 
' The bona fide settlers who. had come to 
however, did not suffer, and soon 
made such improvements and erected 
buildings that they became quite 
ifortably surrounded. Quite a good 
i of land bought by the speculators at 
time is still held in many localities, 

1 may now be bought at very reason- 
e figures. 

’rior to the year ’81 the western limit 
|: the province was marked by range 12, 


i since the extending of the boundary 
i . the development of this part of the 
l ly acquired possessions has been very 
,ain and substantial. A little over 2tl 
rs ago the man who thought to reach 
part of the continent found it almost 
lifficultof access and as remote as the 
ndyke of to-day. Indeed, so cornpar- 
ely unknown was it, that it is a matter 
congratulation that the pioneers were 
i ,o worthy and substantial a class. The 
t settlers were largely from Ontario—a 
dly percentage being those ubiquitous 
ron and Bruce people, but with a fair 
resentation from every other part ol 
province and a selection from Britain 
l other foreign countries. Since that 
■te there has been a constant inflow of 
migration. There have been formed a 
i- small settlements of Swedes, Hungar- 
s, Germans, and French, and the sue 
s which all have met has been indeed 
ry gratifying. Of course, the most suc- 
sful class of settlers has been the one 
m Eastern Canada, they having found 
re conditions more nearly like those of 
heir native province, but the enviable 
i ogress made by a great many of those 
■ ho have at first labored under lingual 
nd other serious disadvantages on ac- 
ount of their foreign nationality, has 
roven that an industrious person of 
hatever blood need not be afraid to ven- 
re the experiment of settlincr among us. 
ndeed, it is doubtful if of any of those 
ho have become naturalized there can be 
ound any who would now exchange 
heir present prospects and conditions 
nd return to the homeland, even though 
pportunity proved favorable. It is now 
ideed very entertaining to meet some of 
hose persons (some of them still com- 
aratively young) who came to this dis- 
rict in the early days, and who, settling 
part from kith and kin, undertook to 
take for themselves a home. In most 
ases their success has been such that 
hey are able to withdraw from active 
tbor, and they never tire of telling of 
heir experiences and of pointing to the 
flanges which have taken place—and in 
nly twenty years ! All honor to those 
rave men and women who laid the foun¬ 


dation of the present greatness of this 
splendid district. How vastly improved 
in many ways are the conditions under 
which the new settler arrives. To-day he 
has not to gamble with the same mercur¬ 
ial values of real estate ; instead of spend¬ 
ing $50tl or $6ll0 for a team of horses, he 
can get a good span for $200 ; for his 
other merchandise he has not to pay the 
old-time exorbitant prices, he is able to 
purchase his goods without many miles 
of travel, his markets are established and 
certain, and before he plants his seed in 
the spring he knows that fhere will be a 
good demand for his produce when har¬ 
vested. 


Currie, Cianwilliam, Man. 

METHODS, YIELDS AND COM¬ 
PARISONS. 

Agriculture in this part of Manitoba 
has long since passed the mere experi¬ 
mental stage. So fully have the capa¬ 
bilities of the various sections been test¬ 
ed, and so thoroughly have the resources 
of the country been measured, that a 
farmer can easily decide which should be 
the most profitable class of farming for 
him to follow. During the first years 
the settler was placed under serious dis¬ 
advantages in this respect. Owing- to the 
comparative worth of the lands of differ¬ 


ent localities not being very well estab¬ 
lished, it was difficult to secure ade¬ 
quate Formation to enable him to 
choose just the kind of farm best suited 
to the class of farming which it was de¬ 
sired particularly to pursue. Upon ar¬ 
rival he had to commence operations un¬ 
der practically' unknown conditions of soil 
arid climate, and, of course, his invest¬ 
ments were consequently somewhat haz¬ 
ardous. A few years’ stud-"- and experi¬ 
ment soon taught him more about his 
new surroundings and the darkness of in¬ 
experience began to disperse. To-day 
the capacities and adaptations of different 


localities have been fully established and 
a solution of the problems as to the most 
profitable kinds of farming has been 
reached. Indeed, it is doubtful if any¬ 
where in Canada can be found a locality 
where the agricultural community devotes 
itself with more application to the pro¬ 
motion of those things which make for the 
advancement of the interests of the farm¬ 
er and through him the benefit of every¬ 
one else—than here. Visitors from East¬ 
ern parts are always surprised at the evi¬ 
dences of advancement which are so pre¬ 
valent. In the Eastern provinces the 
pioneer grew gray-headed before he had 
won a fair-sized farm from the fastnesses 
of the forest. The many arduous duties 
which had all to be performed in clearing 
the land wore away his years, and the 
primitive implements with which he had 
lo work placed him at a great disadvan¬ 
tage and reduced his life to a struggle for 
an existence. In older lands the process¬ 
es in vogue have been even more anti¬ 
quated and behind hand, but here we 
have a district young in history, and yet 
where the people enjoy probably more 
dvanced business advantages in the mat¬ 
ter of agriculture than perhaps anywhere 
else. 

Taking the district as a whole, and we 
may say that mixed farming is bound to be 
the most profitable. The amount of at¬ 
tention paid to grain growing, stock rais¬ 
ing, dairying, etc., varies somewhat with 
the locality, but if in any part the condi¬ 
tions are not so favorable for any of these 
branches of farming, there are always 
found special advantages which fit that 
section, more especially for some of the 
others. While wheat is a leading product 
in the line of cereals, there is also a good 
deal of other grain grown. Oats and 
barley are both extensively grown for both 
feed upon the farm and for marketing. In 
an average season a crop of from 20 to 35 
bushels of wheat may be depended upon, 
while oats and barley run from about 30 
to 75 bushels per acre. The quality of 
the grain is too well-known to need com¬ 
ment. The past season, so far as we have 
been able to learn, there was not a single 
bushel of wheat shipped at any of the 
points in the district which did not grade 


either No. 1 or No. 2 hard. 

Taking first into consideration the 
Municipality of Westbourne, in which is 
situated the town of Gladstone, we find a 
country which produces a great deal of 
wheat and other grain, but holding forth 
special advantages for the stock-raiser or 
dairyman. A great deal of this munici¬ 
pality has as yet been unsettled, but the. 
steady stream of immigration is filling up 
its vacant lands. Along the shore of Lake 
Manitoba there have been formed quite a 
number of very prosperous settlements 
as far north as’ Kinosota. Further back 
from the lake the land is equally good, is 




“Getting an Early Start” on T. Hemmingson’s Place, in the Scandinavia 
Settlement, North-western Manitoba. 
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covered with poplar bluffs and a few belts 
of solid timber. About two years ago the 
Local Government opened a special new 
road through this part of the municipal¬ 
ity, which has opened up quite a good 
deal of first-class new country, and a great 
many settlers are now flocking into the 
northern part of Westbourne. According 
to the census returns, the increase in the 
population of this municipality during the 
past year was over 30 per cent., and there 
was more land broken in 1897 than in any 
other year. There was also more real es¬ 
tate changed hands than in any former 
season, and the increase in different kinds 
of stock shows a like advancement. There 
is still plenty of good land to be had for 
homesteading, or to be bought at very 
reasonable prices. A good deal of it is 
brushy, but, where cleared, will be found 
to be all the better for that. Most of this 
land is first-class for grain growing, but 
it is all of the best quality for pasture. It 
affords an abundance of timber and hay. 
and is very well watered. At the village 
of Westbourne we find the headquarters 
of two or three very large and successful 
stock raisers. Here Senator Sanford has 
a ranch of thoroughbred horses and cat¬ 
tle. Here also we find Walter Lynch 
and other stock breeders. 

Following on west through Lansdowne, 
Rosedale and Langford we find the condi¬ 
tions in many respects similar, gradually 
growing more favorable to grain grow¬ 
ing in preference to stock raising. The 
electoral district of Beautiful Plains com¬ 
prises the three municipalites above men¬ 
tioned. Probably the very best part of 
the district for wheat growing^ is that to 
tlie south and east of the Riding Moun¬ 
tains. or that part including Eden. Frank¬ 
lin, Neepawa and Glepdale. In this, strip 
there is practically not an acre which is 
not of the finest wheat growing quality, 
ar.d mostly all the land is sown to grain. 
Although the stirring villages of Arden 
and Franklin are each situated a few miles 
along the railway line to the east and 
west respectively, and are both busy ship¬ 
ping points. So large is the amount, of 
wheat grown here that Neepawa. claims 
first place in the Province of Manitoba in 
the matter of wheat-marketing, and ex¬ 
ports on an average over a million bush¬ 
els of wheat annually, besides the manu¬ 
factured output of the mammoth mills of 
R C. Ennis, which have a capacity of 
over 200 barrels of flour per day. Here 
very many of the farmers are able to sell 
off a half section of land (320 acres') 
from four to six thousand bushels of 
wheat annually, besides other grain and 
considerable stock. Summer frost is a 
stranger, devastation by hail or drought 
is unknown : no noxious weeds have been 
allowed to creep in to sap the land of its 
productive powers, to vex the farmer, and 
to depreciate the value of his output, and 
a very large yield under anything like or¬ 
dinary circumstances is certain. In fact, 
ever since its settlement there has not been 
one single year in which the farmers have 
not reaped at least a fair crop. Within a 
few miles of the railway a first-class im¬ 
proved quarter section is worth anywhere 
from $2,500 to $1,000, and many of the 
residents have declared that if a farmer 
cannot succeed here he cannot succeed 
anywhere in the world. A recent writer 
has put it in these words : “ Numerous 

instances might be quoted of men who 
came into this district only a few years 
ago with barely enough money to buy 
a yoke of oxen and a plow, and who to¬ 
day possess fine frame buildings, a com¬ 
plete outfit of the most modern machin¬ 
ery, a barn full of fine horses and cattle, 
and who could not be tempted to sell out 
at anything but a very fancy price, for the 
very good reason that, as they thmeselv.es 
say,where could they go and doi so well?” 
The writer of this article was personally 
acquainted a few years ago with a farmer 
who was living upon a rented farm in. a 


good locality in Ontario, but who was 
never able to rise above the most strait¬ 
ened circumstances. Seven years ago he 
located on a farm in Rosedale with scarce¬ 
ly a dollar (or anything else), and to-day 
he has 480 acres of land, with four horses, 
a first-class set of implements, and stock, 
and his property is probably worth $10,- 
000 or $12,000. No wonder that such men 
as these say that Northwestern Manitoba 
is a good country ! However, there are 
many other places in this district whose 
farmers have been able to follow very 
closely in the matter of wheat raisng, have 
fully kept abreast in the raising of othier 
cereals, and have outstripped this locality 
in the matter of stock raising. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, taken from the Nee¬ 
pawa Press of recent date, will prove in¬ 
teresting :— 

"Taking the three municipalities com¬ 
prising this electoral district, we find that 
Rosedale has 558 farmiers, who cultivate 
12,100 acres out of 322.560 in the muni¬ 
cipality. Langford has 290 farmers, culti¬ 
vating 45,000 of the 135,240 acres in the 
municipalty, and Lansdowne has also 290 
farmers cultivating 25,998 of the 392.680 
acres comprised in the municipality. Thus 
it will be seien there is plenty of room 
hereabout for new settlers. Rosedale has 
50.000 acres of timber, and Langford 800.” 

“ It will be observed that Rosedale and 
Langford have only a small percentage of 
their area under cultivation.” 

“ The great requirement of Rosedale 
and Lansdowne is, therefore, settlers, who 
should not b,e hard to get now that the 
many advantages of the district, including 
freedom from elevator monopoly, are 
well known.” 

Going further west into Odanah and 
Clan William, we find much the same 
conditions, but with rather more atten¬ 
tion paid to stock raising. During the 
nast season there has been shipped from 
Minnedosa about 1,800 to 2,000 head of 
cattle, besides about 600 or 700 head 
which were slaughtered there. Hogs also 
are a large item, and it is safe to say that 
from this point the past season fully 2,000 
have been exported. There is a miscon¬ 
ception abroad that the winters here are 
very severe on stock. General experience 
has proven that the same protection as is 
necessary in Ontario is sufficient here. 
As a proof of this, it has only to be 
stated that a few persons let their stock- 
run out all winter, and they do very well. 
David Wilson, of Orange Ridge, wintered 
about 80 head in the open the past sea¬ 
son, and they came out in good shape 
this spring. 

Dairying is a branch of agriculture 
which, though not very extensively un¬ 
dertaken in this district as yet. should 
prove very remunerative. There are now 
creameries in operation at Gladstone,Nee¬ 
pawa and Minnedosa. and a cheese fac¬ 
tory at Oak Leaf, and all have done very 
well, and expect to increase their busi¬ 
ness during this summer. The creamery 
'at Minnedosa may be taken as an ex¬ 
ample. It has been running three years, 
and has each year made about 30,000 lbs., 
for which an average price of 16 cents 
has been received. It has been run five 
months out of each year. The patrons 
appear to be better satisfied with each 
season, and they lexpect this year to in¬ 
crease their make to 40,000 lbs. 

Although roots are not grown to anv 
very large extent, they yield very well, 
and are of the finest quality. Potatoes, 
mangolds, cabbage, beets, etc., do extra 
well, and require very little attention. 
With many persons no attention is given 
to potatoes after planting, yet they some¬ 
times yield as high as 400 bushels to the 
acre, and are clean, mealy, and of the 
finest quality. They are not affected by 
the rot, as in many of the older countries. 
Turnips and carrots also do very well. 

In general, a pretty safe estimate of the 
prosperity of the district as a whole may 
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Balsa 


A Safe Speedy and PositiecJsu{ 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. . rai 

the place of all liniments for mild or severe a tio^H 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from H r «j 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUT ERldi 

OR FIRING Impossible to produce scar or bi miij r 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satlsfi u 101 
Price $ 1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggis 
sent by express, charges paid, with fulldiret 
for its use. Send _for (tescriptive circular Q3 
THE BAWRENCE-WILBIAMS^CO., To* Old on 
Ont. i; 1 


J. E. SMITH, BRAN DC 






J. E. Smith has for sale 30 Clydesdale Stallioi 8 all 
Mares, many of them prize winners at Win lipfl 
Industrial; 35 Shorthorn Bulls, 70 Shorthorn :oiH 
and Heifers, 20 Hereford Bulls, 60 Hereford CoS 
and Heifers. All animals registered in their r 
tive books. Prices right. Come and see then J J 
reserves. J. E. SMITH, Brandon,Man. P.O. B ; tl 
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Large English Berkshinr- 


I have now on hand four litters farrow d I 
March, the best I ever had, and I feel safe in s tin I 
that there is no better blood in America. The a: I 
from mature prize-winning sows and will plea t l 
most fastidious buyer. More sows to farrow ei lyi I 
April. Am now booking orders for pairs anc t’rii 
not akin, to be shipped latter part of April >ec 
post card for descriptive catalogue. 

2252 Address— J. A. McGILL, NEEPAWA, AS 


MAPLE LODGE STOCK FAFM 

R. McKENZIE, Prop., High Bluff, Man 

Breeder and import r c I 
large English Rerks ire 
Herd headed by Perfe ioc 
unbeaten under 12 moni isi I 
Ontario, winnerofb 1st] ize I 
at the largest shows in' nts I 
rio, including 1st at ToYonto Industrial, 1897. oral 
nice young pigs for sale, single or in pairs, not kit 
from long English Berkshires of the correct Licoil 
type, easy to feed andquick to sell. Herd has >eeiI 
a prize winner at the largest shows in Mani I 'I 
Young pigs ready to ship at 8 to 9 weeks old. Buj j 
now and save express charges. Write for price 
2297 


PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN.J 

Shorthorns, Cotswol ’s £ 
Berkshire Boars for service] 
Sows in farrow, spring li ten 
ready to ship bred from the 
greatest prize-winning 1 ierd 
West. English imported anc 
Canadian bred dams and sires. 30 head fitting foi 
July fairs, all Al, headed by Tippecanoe, Barton] 
duke and Western Boy. 
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district is favored. Very efficient schools 
are to be found througtiout the rural lo¬ 
calities at such distances that nowhere is 
it necessary for children to go more than 
about two or three miles. As to religious 
services, all the towns have first-class 
churches of the various leading denomin¬ 
ations, besides a number of smaller edi¬ 
fices and preaching places in the country. 
The people generally are remarkable for 
their friendliness and sociability, are law- 
abiding and peace-loving, and almost the 
only criminal outbreaks are made by 
some of the foreigners, who have recently 
arrived and have never made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Canadian law. 

G. B. 


The timber is mostly poplar and spruce, 
and is of the finest quality. Besides this 
there are scattered over the whole surface 
of the country a large number of smaller 
deposits of timber, which will supply the 
demand for fuel in most places for a num¬ 
ber of years to come. In different places 
there are also oak trees large enough to 
make small building timber. It is also 
gratifying to learn that special care is 
hereafter to be taken to prevent devasta¬ 
tion of timber from the inroads of fire. 
Considerable timber from the mountains 
is being manufactured into lumber, and 
so we find that building material is very 
reasonable here. Rough lumber may be 


cade from the fact that machine 
iiacturers and wholesale men claim 
collections here are as satisfactory, 
core so. than in any other part of 
i west Canada. 

MARKET FACILITIES. 

- his respect this district is very fairly 
led. Following the M. & N. W. 
iv from Westbourne to Minnedosa, 
tance of 62 miles, we find eight ship- 
points, with an average of about 
or five elevators and warehouses, 
provide a great deal of accommo- 
A great many of the farmers up- 
eshing haul their wheat direct from 


Fancy Prices Still Rule in the 
States. 


One of the most interesting features in 
the sharp advance of values in well bred 
cattle is the well-sustained prices for 
Ilerefords. Missouri is the great FI,ere • 
ford breeding State, and Kansas a good 
second. T. F. B. Sotham is an old es¬ 
tablished breeder, and on April 13th he 
sold 50 head.. The war has damped down 
a lot of enthusiasm, and money has sud¬ 
denly got tight, but in spite of that and a 
storm of terrific fierceness on the sale day. 
they made an average of $367 for males 
and $316 for females. One bull. Excellent, 
of extra quality and best breeding, made 
$1,575 at 16 months’ old. He was a lead¬ 
ing figure in last year’s show circuit, and 
was bought by a son of Tom Ponting, 
one of the best known Hereford men in 
America. A heifer made $475. Several 
of the offerings were yearlings, or young¬ 
er still, and a 10-year-old cow made $425. 

Scott & Henry, another Missouri firm, 
sold 100, none of them over 2 years and 
none making a sensational price to swell 
the average. Y(et the total averaged 
$194 for males and $236 for females. A 
smaller lot at Kansas City sold the day’ 
between these two large sales, made an 
average of $252 for 29 head, mostly fe¬ 
males. 


Home and Farm Buildings of Mr. Hurlbert, Clanw 


■ th machines to the elevators. Here 

are allowed to store it, and hold it 
to cure the best market price attain- 
t ab This line has also always been free 
® of oppressive elevator monopoly com- 
pl ed of on some other railway lines. 
A: consequence of these and other ad- 

vs ges, the price paid for wheat at a 
m er of the points on this line usually 
1 i'E es a few cents higher than in almost 
I an other part of the province. This rail - 
I W) runs west through the centre of the 
; di ct described, and brings it all within 
re liable proximity. Running up north- 
W' from Gladstone, too, is the Lake 
'B. ;>hin railway, with a large number of 
I lii class villages and good markets. Good 
ilw hi roads are obtainable almost with- 
Oi my making at all, and travelling facil- 
. it in the country are second to none. 
Ii cd, owing to the good roads and the 

■ a! nee of any steep hills, heavier loads 
ij cr be drawn and greater distances cov- 
I er in the same time than in almost any 

Ot r country. 

ill FRUITS. 

H ;i most of the different localities there 
is lound growing wild a considerable 
■iMiitity of wild fruit, including plums, 
^■ooseberries, currants, raspberries, straw- 
fc rries, cranberries, Saskatoons, and 
a lew wild grapes. The fruits are all of 
g od quality, and are largely used. There 
c; also be grown profitably many kinds 
o small fruit, a number of the hardier 
f) rieties of tame fruit doing very well. 

■ UEL AND BUILDING MATERIALS 

I When the first settlers came to Mani¬ 
toba they came in via Emerson, and most¬ 
ly settled in the Red River Valley and in 
Southeastern Manitoba. As that part of 
file province is very largely devoid of tim- 
Ber, the impression got abroad that the 
Bhole of the province was a vast treeless 
■tretch. Particularly in regard to the 

e lladstone, Neepawa and Minnedosa dis- 
rict is this erroneous, for there is no part 
'f the province which is better supplied 
vith timber than here. Here begin the 
Idling Mountains, with almost solid tim- 
>er extending back to the northwest for 
'fobably hundreds of miles ; and although 
Bhe farmers have been getting timber and 
Bud from its supplies ever since settlement 
B> e gan, still it is practically untouched. 


had in the towns from $10 to $16 per 
thousand feet. Shingles sell at $2.50 per 
thousand (enough to cover 130 square 
feet of roof.) In different places there 
are brick kilns, and a first-class article is 
manufactured, which may be had at th(e 
kiln at about $8.00 per thousand. Very 
many of the best buildings ate built of 
brick. Although in most of the fanning 
lands there are no stones to interfere wu'i 
the working of the soil, still in some, 
broken places there are deposits suffici¬ 
ent to provide for building purposes. 

LANDS. 

There are still a number of homestead 
landls available in this district. Lands 


Scene on the Farm of Mr. May, in the Little Saskatchewan Valle 
North of Strathclair, Man. 


for sale are to be had in almost every lo¬ 
cality. Of course, improved farms near 
any of the towns or villages are held at 
very good figures, running from $1,000 to 
! '4,U00 for a quarter section (160 acres). 
There are, however, a large number of 
unbroken lands held by the railway com¬ 
panies, the Hudsons Bay Co., school dis¬ 
tricts, loan companies and private indi¬ 
viduals, which may be obtained at from 
$2.50 per acre up. The very best wild 
land can be bought from $3.00 to $6.00 
per acre, and on very easy terms of pay¬ 
ment. 

SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

In the matter of these very essential 
educational and religious institutions this 


As a contrast may be quoted a sale of 
Shorthorns in the same district the same 
week, but many of them with good 
Scotch blood in them. The average of 41 
head was $112. The Hereford bull on 
Shorthorn grades is the leading card in 
southern beef production. 


You know your stock is good ? 
Then tell it I 

It sells not as it should ? 
Compel it ! 

Buy up newspaper space 
And in it fresh ads place, 

Then to the populace 
You’ll sell it. 
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Meat Values. 


Andrew Boss, foreman on the Minne 
sota State farm, acts as exponent of th 
butchering value of the stock kept and 


I cept for a few modifications in minor 
| parts, the one used by wholesalers in cut¬ 
ting up for the retail trade. It also repre¬ 
sents a very simple and convenient meth¬ 
od of cutting up a beef for home use. 
The value put upon the meat is based up¬ 
on the Minneapolis wholesale prices and 
upon the price paid for the animal on 
foot, which was $4.75 per hundred weight. 

I This fixes the price per pound of carcass 
at 7c. The number of ppints in each cut, 
the price per pound 1 , the per cent, of the 
weight of carcass in each cut and the per 
cent, of the money value of the carcass in 
each cut is plainly shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. In the joint, termed ribs, in the il- 



slaughtered there and supervises the work 
done along that line by the students on 
the farm. In the following paper he deals 
with the commercial value of the different 
cuts, as illustrated on the diagram kindly 
lent us by the publisher of the North¬ 
western Farmer of St. Paul. Mr. Boss 
explains his views with the help of the 
diagram, as follows :— 

Several years of observation and study 
of meats have led me to believe that what 
are commonly termed the choice cuts of 
beef contain little, if any, more of the 
food nutriments, than some of the so- 


lustration, containing seven ribs, and in 
the loin, we have 26.7 per cent, of the 
weight, which, brings at wholesale price 
48.9 per cent, of the money value of the 
whole carcass. In other words, almost 
half of the value of the carcass is concen¬ 
trated in . a little over one-fourth of the 
weight. In the chuck ribs and round, 
however, we find the per cent, of weight 
and the per cent, of value very nearly 
equal. In the plate, rump, shoulder, cross 
ribs, flank, shanks and neck is contained 
43 per cent, of the weight of the carcass 
from which is realized only 26 per cent. 



called inferior and cheaper joints. For 
the purpose of illustrating this point, your 
attention is called to the drawing, which 
represents a steer weighing, beiore 
slaughtering, 1,350 pounds. (Ill. 1.) 

This steer was slaughtered and a care¬ 
ful record kept of all refuse and offal. It 
was found that on the warm weights 63 
per cent, of dressed meat was returned. 
Upon cooling, however, this percentage 
shrunk to 59.5, the carcass weighing 803 
pounds. This carcass was cut up accord¬ 
ing to the accompanying illustration and 
the weight of each piece recorded as 
shown. This method of cutting is, ex- 


of the value. 

It may easily be seen from the above 
that the men who raise or feed cattle that 
are well developed in loin and ribs are in 
a position to demand a higher price for 
their animals than those with animals but 
poorly developed in these parts. 

So far the discussion has been based 
entirely upon the commercial value of the 
cuts. In a comparison from a food value 
basis the order of values is changed con¬ 
siderably. The food value of meat is based 
upon the protein, fat, carbohydrates, in 
the form of sugars, and mineral matter 
contained in it. For the purpose of com- 
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IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 

BRlIShropshire Sheep 

Young Rams and Ewes for sale at reasonable prices 


Importer of Stallions 

For sale—that grand young Shire Horse, Nailst tie 
Morning Star, 15741 : and noted Hackney, Pri ice 
Danegelt, H. S. B. 4937. 

2236 Box 483, BRANDON, M* N. 


One rising 2, out of Sadie Teake’s Beauty, si ter 
to Daisv Teake’s Queen, price 310. Three neai I 
year, price $30. One 4 months, a beauty, ou ol 
Daisy Teake’s Queen, price 350. One 2 weeks, o of 
Sadie Teake’s Beauty, price 320. Scarcity of 1 ed 
necessitates selling at these prices. 

JAS. GLENNIE, 

2232 ORANGE RIDGE, M \N. 


John 6. Barron, Carberry, Mai 

Has for sale six very promising young 

Shorthorn Bulls 


by “Topsman,” champion of the Winnipeg In< is- 
trial of 1897. Young females also by same sire. 
Write early if you want them. 


Save heavy express charges. Order now and get; 
the choice. Write for 1898 catalogue. 


WM. KITSON 


BURNSIDE, MAN 
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The Sheep Industry. 


the forequarters, belly and flank, weign 
3o2 pounds, and Dnng only $16.48. 

Besides the difference in value of the 
d.fferent cuts of the same animal, there 
is a very marked difference in the value 
of the meat made by animals of different 
grades of breeding. The coarse, ill-bred 
scrub, even when fattened by slow de¬ 
grees, never makes beef of the same mar¬ 
ket value as does the offspring of a good 
sire from a good grade cow. And, as a 
rule, the beef from strongly dairy bred 
cattle is worth much less on the market 
than that from beef-bred stock, fed in 
exactly the same way. In everything that 
constitutes marketable value and butch¬ 
er’s profits the beef breeds come out 


g different kinds of meat only the 
in and fat need be considered, for in 
ig them we are sure to get the other 
lements. Probably the protein alone 
^ents the food value, as wlten this 
i is present in sufficient quantity 
will also be an ample supply of fat. 
may be so fat as not to contain a 
r amount of protein, but it must be 
a very poor animal indeed to not 
■ in sufficient fat to balance the pro- 

lo not desire to be understood as ad- 
ng the theory that fat has no food 
but simply as saying tnat we need 
■onsider the food value of fat in com- 
g the value of meats. Fat is desir- 


“A man must either keep sheep by the 
hundred, so that a shepherd could be em¬ 
ployed, or else not keep them at all.” 

So said James Riddell, M. P. P., the 
other day, when the wolf bounty was un¬ 
der discussion, and he hit the point. The 
average farm paper keeps telling us that 
every farm should have a few sheep on it. 
That is downright nonsense as regards 
Manitoba. There are sheep that can be 
kept with very little fencing or special 
care. But these are more of the nature 
of pets than ordinary business sheep, and 
when it comes down to business, w.e find 
men of lifelong experience with sheep 
going out of them just because of ad¬ 
verse conditions in their environment. 
The best land for sheep is often covered 
with small scrub to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, and that scrub gives choice cover to 
the sneaking coyote that is on the lookout 
for a breakfast of tender lamb. Every 
now and then city sports raise an outcry 
against laying out poison, that causes a 
diminution in the number of fancy dogs, 
but in such cases everything depends on 
whose ox is gored—whose quadruped is 
killed. The city dog that for fun or ne¬ 
cessity tears a few breeding ewes over 
night may be valuable in the eyes of his 
owner, but the same is true of the ewes, 
and our taste favors ewes as pets. If your 
pet and mine are at variance, I am only 
human, and the chances are that I may 
be tempted to use a shot-gun^ if the law 
does forbid poison. I cannot sit up all 
night with that gun to give my sheep the 
necessary protection, and am tempted to 
try the virtues of strychnine as a sheep 
piOtector. It is not much matter whether 
the depredator is wild or domestic, my 
respect for the law somehow gives way 
through over-strain, just as other good 
things may be overstretched, and your 
pet dog, or your friend’s, runs a heavy 
risk, especially if he is a rover. Any way 
the sheep industry is shrinking, and for 
some reasons this is greatly to be regret¬ 
ted. If only a few thousand sheep could 
be scattered along the Red River valley 
farms, the mustard family, our worst weed 


W. Wright’s Home and Farm Buildings, Clanwllliam, Man 


ahead, and the published experiment of 
the Iowa Experiment Station, as repro¬ 
duced by Prof. Henry, in " Feeds and 
Feeding, ’ may, with much pront, be read 
by' every student of this question. Let us 
give the market value of the meat of the 
different carcasses, as fixed by three leau- 
ing experts. Of the nine breeds submitted 
to their criticism there is a difference 
of 32 per cent, between the highest and 
the lowest. Their relative money values 
for the whole carcass were as follows : 
There may not be the difference in food 
values are indicated, but the market goes 
by public taste and preference, and buys 
accordingly. 


ab n meat to make it palatable and to 
siij heat to the body. But it cannot 
bu up the muscular tissue and suppon. 
tin idy. Protein, on the other hand, 
cai ipport the body and build up the 
tis. The fats can be supplied, if ne- 
cei y, from other sources of food sup- 
pli This then leaves the protein sub- 
sta s as the real or fundamental basis of 
foe value. That is to say, in paying for 
mi enough to get the necessary protein 
as cient quantity of the other elements 
wii lee found present for all the require- 
mi of the body. 

T lining then that protein is the basis 
of • truer food value of the meat the 
fol ing figures will show the relative 
va! s from this standpoint. The loin, 
we ; $18.02, and representing 33 per u.... 
of money value of the whole carcass, 
co sins 139 pounds of protein. One 
po id of protein therefore costs in tins, 
th< choicest cut of beef, 88.2 cents per 
po id. The best ribs of beef furnish pro- 
tei at a cost of 81 cents per pound, and 
the rump at 48.6 cents. In the chuck 
rib we have protein costing 40 cents 
po id. In the round 37.4 cents, and in 
thi shoulder only 30 cents. As we come 
to he still more inferior cuts, we find 
thji a pound of protein costs in the 
pin 27.6 cents, in the flank 17.9, in the 
sit; ks 25 cents, and in the neck only 13.1 
ce; 3. 

IWVould it not be better for consumers 
01 meat to sacrifice fashion somewhat 
rat, ir than to sacrifice so much the con- 
ten, i of the pocketbook ? Those who 
ha- an abundance of this world's goods 
are justified in buying the choicest and 
highest-priced joints of meat, but for the 
■orer classes to do so is the height of, 
tolly. 

■Our second illustration is copied from 
a diagram of a well-fattened grade steer, 
as ut up by Chicago butchers, giving re¬ 
tail price per pound for the aiuerent cuts. 
A good 1,200 pound steer dresses about 
B" pounds, and of this 708 pounds is 
Marketable meat. Notice that all the best 
cuts are taken from ribs, loin and hind¬ 
quarters. These valuable cuts together 
weigh 346 pounds, and at above prices sell 
for $44.55. The less valuable cuts from 


pests, could be turned into good mutton 
and the best of manure. The surest dif¬ 
ficulty of the man who breaks virgin soil 
in all such weed-infested districts is the 
certainty that all too soon the seeds from 
waste grounds a.nd fields that have run 
hopelessly down through weeds will make 
their resistless way into his clean soil and 
make it like its vile surroundings, in spite 
of his best care. Sheep would do much 
to modify that trouble, but sheeep we 
cannot have, because fencing is dear, dogs 
of every degree of' worth and worthless¬ 
ness terribly over-abundant, and the wolf 
bounty has been cut down to half- 
price. Such being the case, we may make 
up our minds that when we do want mut¬ 
ton we must pav very high for it and im¬ 
port it from Montana, Maple Creek or 


The Roscommon sheep, an Irish vari¬ 
ety, is being introduced to England and 
found quite suitable in places where the 
home breeds don’t take well with. 


Breeds. 

Average 

live 

weight. 

Experts’ 
valuation 
per cwt. 

Hereford. 

Short-horn. 

Galloway .■ 

Aberdeen-Angus. 

Red Polled. 

Swiss. 

Devon . 

j Holstein. 

Jersey. 

1.525 lbs. 
1.660 lbs. 

1 6% lbs. 

1,725 lbs. 

1,520 lbs. 
1.570 lbs. 

1,200 lbs. 
M10 lbs. 
1,430 lbs. 

S6 62^ 
6.8754 

6 37 j4 

6.37 

6.2-5 

6.00 

5 76 

5.00 

4.50 
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Nova Scotia—because the sheep we could 
easily feed at home are, through adverse 
conditions, more trouble than profit to 
the raisers. 


Judging a Cow. 

It may truly be said that to know a cow 
well she must be examined internally, so 
as to judge and score her heart, lungs, 
liver and stomach, which is not possible, 
but dairymen are content to form a favor¬ 
able opinion of a cow in that respect it 
she has a deep body, indicating the p .s- 
session of large digestive organs. hong 
experience has taught progressive dairy¬ 
men that a cow having a wedge-shaped 
form, the rear being wide, the udder 
large and extending well both front and 
back, with the teats set regularly and well 
apart, is usually one that will not disap¬ 
point her owner, but as the individuality 
of the animal is also a factor in the breed, 
the disposition, freedom from disease and 
quality ol the product must also be con¬ 
sidered, especially as no two cows are 
alike, and the quantity and quality of the 
milk and butter may vary with the san e 
individual daily. The calf should also 
conform to the shape of the cow, and 
even the embryo udder will give some in¬ 
dication of its future. An experienced 
breeder gives this rule for judging of a 
cow or calf by its appearance : With the 
eye measure the distance from the tail 
about half-way down the rump, as it 
drops straight down, to the rear line of 
the thigh and the greater the distance be¬ 
tween those points, and the more curving 
the thigh, the better the cow. The hips 
must curve away from the tail as an indi¬ 
cation of a good milker. 


Size and Quality. 

It is probably better known now than 
200 years ago, that the size of animals de¬ 
pends in a great measure on the fertility 
of the s-.il, its capacity of producing an 
abundant food supply, and upon judicious 
care in feeding, watering, and keeping 
the young stock growing all the time un¬ 
checked from birth until maturity. Wher¬ 
ever horses have been allowed to run wild, 
browse in the woods or on the prairie 
grass, exposed to the cold storms of win¬ 
ter, unsheltered and unfed, they have in¬ 
variably degenerated in size and become 
small like the Canadian Indian ponies ana 
the Mexican Mustangs. There is no 
doubt that the diminutive ponies of Shet¬ 
land and Iceland were descended from 
large horses, but the scanty subsistence 
with which they were provided, and the 
rigorous climate to which they were ex¬ 
posed dwarfed their bodies to their pres¬ 
ent size. It is said that the Shetland pon¬ 
ies, when brought to this country and 
provided with a generous diet, and given 
good care, show a strong disposition to 
increase in size, though kept perfectly 
pure, and only bred with each othec 
Forty years ago most of the stock horses 
in this country were kept at work for nine 
or ten months in the year, and this was 
not only an advantage to the owners by 
the value of their work, but was undoubt¬ 
edly a benefit to the colts begotten by 
them. Every bone, sinew, cord and mus¬ 
cle in the bodies of the sires being hard¬ 
ened and strengthened by the exertions of 
labor, they were enabled to transmit a 
strong constitution to their colts, which 
were foaled in perfect health, strength and 
beauty. No puny, weak-jointed progeny 
were ever begotten' of these working sires. 

While all young animals should be kept 

growing from birth to maturity, and 
never stunted in their growth from lack 


of proper food, colts should never be 
pampered with high grain feed while 
young. I know a farmer who raised 
horses to sell. The colts were fed grain 
with a bountiful hand from the time they 
were wearied until they were sold at the 
age of three years, when under the stim 
ulus of such high feeding they had ob¬ 
tained their full growth, and the owner 
knew it, but the purchaser naturally sup¬ 
posed they would continue to grow until 
five years old and become very large 
horses. I was foolish enough to buy one 
of his three-year-old colts myself. He 
was as handsome as a picture, but never 
grew an inch taller, nor a pound heavier. 
He was tender as a three-year-old baby, 
could stand no hardship, and when put ; .t 
steady work would nob be fed grain 
enough to keep his flesh on. With a 
splendid prospect, the horse was a failure, 
through the fault of the raiser in over 
feeding. — J. W. Ingham, in Wisconsin 
Agriculturi st. 


Black Leg Treatment. 

A correspondent of the St. Paul Dis¬ 
patch writes as follows. For those who 
have no better advice on hand, it may be 
worth a trial :—“ Some time ago I no¬ 
ticed an inquiry in the Dipsatch for a 
treatment for black leg in cattle. I in¬ 
tended answering at the time, but for 
som,e reason failed to do so. Nearly 4> 
years ago my father opened up a farm on 
the military road west of Luana, on the 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul railroad. He had raised a nice 
bunch of steers, about 25, two and three 
years of age. The wild grass had been 
good that year, as usual, and the cattle 
were fat and sleek when fall came. Soon 
after the frost had partially killed the 
grass, one evening a steer, one of the 
best, came up lame, and in rubbing the 
lower leg we could hear a crackling sound 
from under the skin. We did what w 
could for him, and he died 1 . On taking 
off the skin the leg was black with clot¬ 
ted blood. On opening him wte found 
the folds of the stomach packed with un¬ 
digested grass, dry enough to burn. Oth¬ 
ers went lame and refused to eat. We 
tried to open a passage with salts, linseed 
oil, etc., all to no purpose, and something 
like a dozen more died. Father told me 
to experiment on the next one. I cannot 
tell how I happened to hit upon common 
salt, but I took a peck of salt and put it 
on the kitchen stove and burned it until 
all moisture was gone and nearly red hot. 
Dissolving a pint of this salt in sufficient 
water, I drenched the next one with it, 
and tapped the jugular vein, taking out 
three or four quarts, as I judged, of very 
black, thick blood. That salt found a 
way through, and that steer got well, as 
well as five or six more steers, taken in 
the same way and treated just the same, 
and none died that were so treated. 

“ I never published this treatment for 
black leg, and never again had occasion 
to use it, but should I need a remedy for 
that disease I would use the same treat¬ 
ment and expect a cure. At all events 
the treatment is harmless, not very ex¬ 
pensive, and is not patented.” 


A two-year-old steer will eat its own 
weight of feed every two weeks, and gam 
an average of one and three-quarter 
pounds per day. Generally there is less 
money in raising steers than in fattening 
them, and less return of fertility to the 
farm. Stall-fed steers averaging 1,200 
pounds or more will shrink 40 pounds n 
fasted twelve hours in the stall, and con¬ 
siderably more if driven or running at 
large. 


Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Given 
Her Permanent Health. 

“I was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles and a 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad¬ 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I bejan 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickj ess 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My! 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.” Mrs. Luna Fab-| 
num, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Islan 1. 

Hood’s Sarsaparil a 

Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Puri ei. 

O.llc are tasteless, mild, t- eo- 
nOOU » rills tive . All druggists. 5c. 

1611 f 


LITTLE'S 

PATENT FLUI 




The Original 

Non - Poisonous Fluid ip 

Still the Favorite Dip, as prove 
by the testimony of our Ministe 
of Agriculture and other larg 
Breeders. 

FOR SHEEP. 

Kills Ticks. Maggots: Cures Scabs. He! s 01 
Sores, Wounds, etc., and greatly increas an 
improves growth of Wool. 


CATTLE, HORSES, PIGS, E c 

Cleanses the skin from all Insects, and akt 
the coat beautifully soft and glossy. 

Prevents the attack of Warble F y. 

Heals Saddle Galls, Sore Shoul ers 
Ulcers' etc Keeps Animals Fr e 
from Infection. 


NO DANGER, SAFE, CHEAP AND EFFEC l« 

BEWARE O F IM ITATIONS. 

Sold in large tins at 75 Cents. Suffici ntii 
each to make from 25 to 40 gallons of wash, a cord 
iug to strength required. Special terms to Bre den 
Ranchmen, and others requiring large quantities. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


ROBERT WI6HTMAN, Druggist, Owen S uni 

Sole Agent for the Dominion. 1871 

BULL FOR SALE 


For Sale.—A 2-year-old pedigreed AYRSHIR! 
BUIyly, dehorned ; good color and a sure breeder. 

Apply to R. Waugh, Nor’-West Farmer Office 
Winnipeg. 


(T TflRRANTF 

VETERINARY SURGED! 

Graduate of McGill University. Diseases of an 
mals treated scientifically. Surgical and dent* 
operations a specialty. 

Office : 214 James St., Winnipeg. 

Telephone 295. 
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Bacon Production. 

I latest quarterly issue of the Journal 
0 [ Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
1, 'ms an article on bacon and bacon 
Cl1 one of the illustrations of which 
is e given. The writer, Mr. L. M. 
D las, gives very full information as 
to e sources and quality of the bacon 
jfl: !ed to the English market. A great 

Hr rtion of the cheapest quality comes 
f r , the States. The best is credited to 
Di iark, Canada a close competitor in 
q, v, and next to the States in quan- 
ti: The waiter says :—- 

■ enmark has undoubtedly been our 

d source of supplies of high-class ba- 
co ill within a year or two. Canada has 
so dly come to the front that there is 
t)i tie doubt that the supplies from 

tti have injuriously affected the mar- 
lie r Danish meats. It is safe to say 
ff he coming rival of all other coun- 
tri 'n the production of bacon is Can- 
ac The attention given to the breeding 
r)t . bv the agricultural authorities and 
th husiastic co-operation of the farm¬ 
er e alike contributing to this result. 

■ Ted 1 Canadian” is fast displacing 
D h meats and taking the leading place 

! English market. No doubt the 
ies from Canada will continue to in- 
■ with the same leaps and bounds as 
e years so long as the Dominion 


ance of growing deep, lengthy pigs, the 
kins and prime cuts selling for highest 
figures. The sides are always worth more 
than either end. 

It is often complained here that curer? 
will give only a very slight extra price 
(or the sort they profess to want, but be 
that as it may. they do want them, and, 
to our knowledge, will give extra money 
to get them. It is alleged that the York¬ 
shire hog is more prepotent over sows "f 
a bad type than the Tamworth, but this 
may be true for some hogs and not for 
others. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the 
breeding of good bacon hogs in the west 
is the want of good summer pastures, on 
which pligs would grow up at a very low 
cost with the help of a little chopped feed 
of any kind 1 . 


The Revival in Horse Breeding. 


The numbers of horses imported into 
this province this spring from Ontario 
and the United States, and the activity 
displayed at horse-dealers’ establishments, 
remind us of the busy horse markets of 
’82 and ’S3, when the incoming settlers 
had to be provided with the means of till¬ 
ing the soil, but, with this difference, the 
demand is now chiefly from farmers who 
have been long settled in the province 



15.- Diagram“showing various cuts of a side of bacon, and the average prices realized for each 

during 1897. 


Correctives in Swine. 

Every stockman who has kept pigs in 
confinement lias observed their strange 
craving for seemingly unnatural substances 
—sand rock, soft brick, mortar, rotten 
wood, charcoal, soft coal, ashes, soap suds 
and many other articles being greedily de¬ 
voured, when offered. Such objects lie 
outside the range of nutritive substance.,, 
and we are puzzled to know why they 
should be so eagerly consumed. In the 
wild stage, the hog ranges through woods 
and open tracts, living upon small ani¬ 
mals. larvae, and vegetation generally. 
Thi« material is of such character and is 
gathered in such manner that some of the 
soil is swallowed .with it. With rings in 
its nose to orevent rooting while in the 
pasture, confined on board floors during 
the fattening period and given feeds con¬ 
taining ilittle ash. the pie’s life is passed 
under unnatural conditions Another 
cause for this craving mav be intestinal 
worms, which are checked or destroyed 
bv.some of the substances consumed. Un¬ 
satisfactory or incomplete as such exnlnn 
ations may be. the fact remains that the 
'Tg seeks unnatural substances and greed¬ 
ily consumes them. The feeder would 
best supply what the pig craves in this 
direction and search for explanations later 
if he wishes. 

Ashes either from wood or coal will al¬ 
ways be in nlace in the feeding pen and 
even in the feed lot. It is surprising how- 
much of these will be consumed hy a 
bunch of pigs. Feeding trials show that 
nigs when confined to an exclusive corn 
diet are greatly benefited by ashes, this 
substance causing the feed to be more ef¬ 
fective and adding to the strength of the 
bones —the latter result probably being 
due to the lim e in the ashes. Bone meat 
i ff another substance useful for strength¬ 
ening the bones of pigs. Bv saving the 
droppings, substantially all the value of 
t' is high grade fertilizer mav be secured 
for field and garden after it bas ce rv ed its 
purpose with pigs.—Feeds and Feeding. 


A Hardware Store in a Cow’s 
Stomach. 


ft >er devotes as much attention to the 
ft ty of hog produced. It is said now 
t! me house alone in Canada often kills 
.’.any hogs in one week as the whole of 
tl Danish slaughteries.” 

Tile writer also points out that the qual- 
i 1 of the Danish bacon is largely due to 
t; amount of skim milk supplied by the 
4; v factories. A good deal of the grain 
Bred has to be imported, and that is one 
r -on why the Canadian bacon grower is 
v. il able to compete, as his peas and other 
| r, irse grains cost much less, are, in fact, 
P duced on the same farm with the pigs 
Ind the skim milk, that helps to make. 

bacon so good. Yorkshire bacon, a 
t duct difficult to beat in any country, is 
■costly raised from skim milk and barley 
■real, and that is a readily available ration 
r: any part of Canada. Damaged wheat 
p nrot be beaten as pig feed, but the Ipss 
ff that kind of feed we can raise here the 
heifer for ourselves. Such a feed as 

■ VTvie’s standard mixture, if got at rea¬ 
sonable rates, can hardlv be beaten as a 

tp-cen diet, and but for the trouble of har¬ 
vesting we in the west can grow- as cheap 
hens as any other part of the Dominion. 

is within our power to raise pork cheap 
p'lough in ordinary seasons to make it a 
profitable industry, and there is a great 

■ Terence between a good sow that can 
jhreed a score of pigs in one year and a 
■cow that can hardly produce a two dollar 
jrnlf in the same time. For quick returns 
Jthcie is no stock to equal a good breed¬ 
s’ 1 " sow. The diagram shows the import¬ 


and require additional horses to replace 
those that have died or worn out, or to 
enable them to increase their area of cul¬ 
tivation. It might have been expected 
that these farmers would have provided 
for this contingency by raising a few colts 
every year, but such is not the case. 

During the period of depression that 
overwhelmed the horse market a few 
years ago, the farmers declared that it did 
not pay to raise colts, as they could buy 
them cheaper than they could raise them. 
And, at that time, it was true. In many 
cases colts were sold for less than the 
price charged for the service of their 
sires. Consequently, nearly everyo.- 
went out of horse breeding, and now we 
are witnessing the natural result. Prices 
have already advanced 25 per cent over 
last year's, and probably will go still hign- 
er. Dealers report that it is becoming 
more difficult to procure the class of 
horses required for tnis market, and it is 
possible that we are nearing a time of 
actual scarcity. The beneficial effect of 
this upon the languishing industry of 
horse-breeding will be inestimable, and 
we hope the farmers of Manitoba will not 
neglect this important branch of agricul¬ 
ture as they have in the past. 


Stephen Benson, Neepawa, has recently 
purchased a Shorthorn bull, “ Duke,” red 
and white, calved May 9th, 1893 ; bred by 
David Jackson, Raven’s Glen, Manitoba. 


A veterinary surgeon in the State of 
Kansas recently removed from a cow’ 
paunch the following miscellaneous ar¬ 
ticles : An old iron curry comb in two 
pieces, four pounds of nails, five pounds 
of broken spikes, a dress skirt, parts of 
of several boots, shoes and rubbers, a coil 
of baling wire, twenty-four balls of hair, 
(the largest the size of an orange, the 
smallest the size of a walnut), a cog¬ 
wheel 1J inches in diameter, pieces of 
wood and much clay. The cow recover¬ 
ed. 


At a sale of cart horses, held at Crewe, 
England, last month, two roan geldings 
sold for $1,050. 

Birtle Spring show, held on April 20. 
was the best yet held there. For stallions 
the prizes were as follows : Thorough¬ 
bred. 1st, Yeandle’s “Albert Victor.” 
Heavy Draught, 1st,“Charming Charley,” 
owned by A. Struthers Elkhorn ; 2nd, 
“Kilburn.” owned by Collis & DeWinton, 
Shoal Lake ; 3rd. “ Poteath,” owned by 
Alex. Forsyth, Seebur . Agricultural, 
1st. “Fitz James,” owned by A. Fenwick. 
Alexander; 2nd, “Young Glenburn,” 
A. Struthers, E'khorn. Riding and Driv- 
mg Class, 1st, “Admiral Stanton,” owned 
by Wm. S. Black, Shoal Lake : 2nd, 
“General Grant,” R Ransom, Foxwarren: 
3rd. “ Brandon W.” S. Murray. After 
the show the directors met, and decided 
to hold the fall exhibition on the last 
Thursday in September, 
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Getting Cattle to Full Feed. 

The fattening should be brought to full 
feed gradually, the time required in reach¬ 
ing that point varying from one to two 
months. Steers which have previous!, 
been feji grain take to it readily, while 
those which have always lived on rough 
age and pastures must be carefully man 
aged in this particular. Young cattle are 
more difficult to bring to full feed than 
n ature ones. By supplying an abundance 
of roughage of good quality there is les : j 
danger in bringing cattle to full feed. 

When once the feeding period is well m' 
a.igurated', all sudden changes in attend 
ants, place and manner of feeding as well 
as of the feed itself should be carefully 
avoided. Everything should move wit\ 
quiet, cloek-like regularity. The cattl 
come to know not only the hour but al¬ 
most the minute of the feeder s arriva. 
and watch for him. On his coming they 
expect the same sort of feed as before ana 
the same little attentions. Alb of this 
means better gains than are possible from 
any irregular system. If changes in feed 
are necessary, as they sometimes are,—for 
example, changing from ear corn of shell¬ 
ed corn to corn meal, — the transition 
should be gradual rather than immediate 
and violent. Stockmen sometimes are 
tempted to give their cattle bits of un¬ 
usual food in expectation of ktimulatifig 
the appetite and getting heavier gains. 
This practice is often worse than useless. 
The gourmand steer is content with /urm_ 
formity in his rations, and if not led to' 
anticipate unusual attentions is satisfied 
with a limited Till of fare, provided always! 
the supply is ample. ' ' 

The ability to fatten cattle rapidly and 
profitably is a gift, to be increased and 
strengthened 1 by experience and study. 
The ability to tarry a steer through a six 
months’ fattening period without orice get¬ 
ting him “ off feed,”“is possessed by many 
a' stockman, but how this ’faculty is at¬ 
tained he carfndt always impart to’bthers. 
In general; when' the steer has' reached his 
full feed, all the grain he will readily con¬ 
sume should be supplied, but any left in 
the. feed ■ box. -to be breathed over, is 
werse than wasted. 

Scouring, the bane of the stock feeder, 
should be carefully avoided, since a single 
day’s laxness will cut off a week's gain. 
The trouble is generally-induced by over¬ 
feeding. by unwholesome food, or by a 
faulty combination in the ration. Over¬ 
feeding comes from a desire of the at¬ 
tendant to push his cattle to better gains, 
or from carelessness and irregularity in 
measuring out the feed supply. The 
ideal stockman has a quick discernment 
which takes irt every animal in the lot at 
a glance, and a quiet judgment which 
guides the hand in dealing out feed ample 
for the wants of all, but not a pound ex¬ 
cess. Cattle of the same age, or ... ,^ast 
those of equal size and strength, should 
be fed in the same enclosure. Weak ani¬ 
mals, and those unable for any reason to 
crowd to the feed trough and get thpir 
share, should be placed where they can be 
supplied in quiet. 

The droppings of the steer' are an ex¬ 
cellent index of the progress of fattening. 
While thev should never be hard, they 
should still be thick enough to “ pile up ” 
and have that unctious appearance which 
indicates, a , healthy action of the liver. 
There is, an odor from the droppings of 
thrifty, well-fed steers known and quickly 
recognized by every good feeder. Thin 
droppings and those with a sour smell in¬ 
dicate something wrong in. the feed yard. 

The' conduct of the steer is a further 
gUidp in marking the, progress of fatten¬ 
ing. The manner in which he. approaches 
the.feed box : his quiet pose while rumin¬ 
ating and audible breathing when lying 
down, showing the lungs cramped by the 


well-filled paunch ; the quiet eye which 
stands full from the fattening socket ; the 
oily coat,—all are points that awaken the 
interest, admiration and satisfaction of the 
successful feeder.—Feeds and Feeding. 


Treatment of the Brood Mare. 

I When brood mares are worked they 
should be driven by reliable and trust¬ 
worthy men. Over-exertion, sharp hack¬ 
ling or rough handling of any kind should 
Ibe unknown, the singletrees should be 
llonger than those in ordinary use, deep 
jsnow or other bad footing sedulously 
^voided, and the whip banished from the 
jneighborhood. The diet should be gen- 
jerous but judicious ; if it is too dry and 
stimulating it may cause constipation, 
jwith torpidity of the liver and other or¬ 
igans, seriously affecting the development 
[of the foetus, while if too laxative, it will 
produce a looseness and flaccidity of the 
whole system and a general lack of vigor 1 , 
;with a tendency to abortion on the slight¬ 
est provocation. Coarse, bulky, indigest¬ 
ible foods should be avoided, as also any 
sour, musty, frozen or fermentable art¬ 
icles Of diet, while all sudden changes are 
to be condemned. Bran may be given 
with freedom, but flax and its prepara¬ 
tions ought to be used with great caution, 
■and only when constipation is present. A 
iliberal supply of good hay. a little oats 
and bran twice a dav, with soft feed at 
jnieht and a regular allowance of salt, is a 
] good ration, but common sense must be 
|employed and the system regulated by a. 
Igradual and judicious adjustment of the 
!component parts of the diet. Very cold 
! water may induce abortion, and when pos¬ 
sible the extreme chill should be taken 
-off. All surgical operations are attended 
with danger, and medicine should be en¬ 
tirely tabooed, save in case of vital emer- 
Igency. Physic especially has a tendency 
11o relax the womb as well as the bowels, 
land should be given onlv when absolute¬ 
ly necessary. Young mares should be 
loften gently bandied all over and accus¬ 
tomed to have th,e udder and flanks 
touched, this simple orecaution frequently 
'obviating a great deal of trouble after 
I foiling.—J. G. Rutherford, in the Portage 
Liberal. !-J • 


Dairy Shorthorns. 

John Evans, of Burton, near Lincoln, 
Eng., is a breeder of Lincolnshire Red 
Shorthorns, and has for the last seven 
years been breeding them with a special 
eye to dairy purposes. Selecting only 
from his own herd, he has gradually 
brought up the yield in seven years about 
140 gallons per cow. Profit, one cf Ids 
herd, was champion dairy Shorthorn for 
1897. She dropped her 6th calf August 
17th, made a total yearly yield of 15,531 
lbs. milk, or 37 lbs. daily, for 420 lbs. 
butter. Another, after her 4th calf, made 
13 025 lbs. milk and 423 lbs. butter. For 
seven years the average stands :— 

31 cows 1890 averaged 740 gallons per cow 
35 cows 1891 averaged 720 gallons per cow 
34 rows 1892 averaged 795 gallons per cow 

38 cows 1893 averaged 732 gallons per cow 

39 cows 1894 averaged 834 gallons per cow 
•1 cows 1895 averaged 867 gallohs per cow 
43 cows 1897 averaged 879 gallons per cow 


The famous Shorthorn herd of Captain 
Duncombc, Wareslev Park, Eng., was 
sold recently. Forty-one females averaged 
$323. and 14 bulls, $183. One of these, 
the champion heifer, Sea Gem, made $2,- 
14(1,; a, heifer made $1,140,. and another 
cow, sister to the champion, made $1,200. 



It does its work so thoroughly. It is not oulyn, 
best dip for Sheep, but used on Horses, Cattle pjo. 
Dogs and Poultry it is the best insecticide you can 
obtain. Easy to use and cheapest on the market 
Send for a trial can. Quarts. 75c., % gals.. > 5Q | 
gal., $2.50. Prices quoted in larger quantities 

FLEMING’S DRUG ST01E, 

BRANDON, MAN. 

9999 * 


Prairie Home Stock Fa m, 

CRYSTAL CITY, MAN. 



Shorthorn and Ayrshire Catt i. 

Shropshire Sheep. 
Yorkshire and Berkshire Sw: e, 

Correspondence solicited. 

2260 THOS. GREENWAY, P tp. 


Tkomtt Slock Farm 

John s. Robson, 

MANITOU, MAN 

Breeder of SHORTHORNS. 
Long established, reliable pedi¬ 
grees ; straight dealing always. 
Young stock of both sexes al¬ 
ways on hand. Write early if 
you want them. 2185 



ERKSHIRES. 


R 

IJi Two litters farrowed in February, 
two sows, six months old ; also one 
SHORTHORN BULL. Plymouth Rock Eggs A 
SI. 25 per 13, WM. KING, Oakley Farm, X 
Carnduff. Assa. 2213 

* J 

J CREAMERIES, 

3 

4 UU I I Lll I MU I UIIILOj jj 

\ LARD PACKERS 

3 

* 

3 

i 

3 

* 

^ MbHLWAHL I 

<3 because It prevents decay, resists 
17 contamination, Is light, durable and * 
3 costs but a trifle. 

* — 

^ THE E. B. EDDY CO., LTD. 

9 ' - 

^ TEES <&. PERSSE, 7 

3 

* 

3 

* 

3 ® 3 


Are now universally using 

EDDY’S 

ANTISEPTIC 

FIBREWARE 


TEES &. PERSSE, 

AGENTS 

Winnipeg. 


YOU CAN’T 
DO WITHOUT IT 

' if you are gojug to furnish yonr horne—onf 
big Catalogue, containing over300iUustratious 
—mailed free. 

SCOTT FURNITURE CO., 

Wide Awake House, 

WINNIPEG 
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Turf Notes 


Band, Herd and Flock. 


bc-r of cattle now assessed by the associa¬ 
tion is 96,381, of horses 8,756, making an 
increase of $3,448 collected. The manage¬ 
ment tecommended the branding of In¬ 
dian cattle, that the brand on the animal 
be prima facie evidence of ownership, that 
$10 be the specific duty on horses import¬ 
ed from the United States worth under 
$50 and twenty per cent ad valorem ; if 
over that value, and commended the new 
brand ordinance. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, D.W. Mar¬ 
shall : vice-president, F. W. Godsal ; sec¬ 
ond vice-president, D. H. Andrews. 

Bots are a pest which do not offien kill 
horses,but there is no doubt that the use¬ 
fulness of a great many otherwise good 
animals is impaired, by their presence. 
Many of the veterinary authorities clai.n 
that they cannot be eradicated, as any 
medicine whch would kill them would kill 
the horse. But, if we can succeed in ren¬ 
dering our enemies hors de combat by 
any other process, it is just as good as 
poisoning them or chopping their heads 
off. Mr. Wallace, of Golden Stream, 
gave a Nor’-West Farmer reporter- a re¬ 
cipe the other day which he claims he 
has seen take very large quantities of 
these paarsites from an animal. The 
treatment consisted of giving one quart 
of molasses, followed in a few minutes by 
a pint or so of water, in which had been 
dissolved a piece of alum the size of a 
pigeon’s- egg. This is soon followed by 
one oz. of barbadoes aloes, dissolved in 


Oliver Bunker,” the handsome son of 
;arper,” has recently entered the list 
ires. A mare, the property of Mr. 
nahan, of Winnipeg, has dropped a 
filly to this horse, and, judging b, 
appearance of the youngster, Oliver's 
ices should be in great demand. 

he well-known standard bred stallion, 
fidmont, died at Portage la Prairie a 
days ago. He was 18 years old and 
a steady prize-winer at the Winnipeg 
lustrial, taking first in his class last 
tr. He was one of the noted sires of 
province, and has left behind him 
y speedy drivers. 

le improvement that is taking place 
horse breeding and horse racing in the 
ted States is shown by the large sum 
15,000 which is offered in purses and 
minis at the annual State Fain in Min- 
ota ; $20,000 of this is for horse racing, 
$15,000 in premiums to- the various 
-es of horses exhibited. The relative 
rtance of harness and saddle horses 
hplayed in the division of the purses. 
.000 going to trotters and pacers, while 
gallopers only get $900. For cattle 
premiums aggregate $4,000. 

he efforts made by Carberry liorse- 
to injure the Brandon races by hold- 
a race meeting at Carberry upon the 
i>- days should earn for them the un- 


Calves fed on skim milk make much 
cheaper beef than those fed on whole 
milk, even when carried to maturity be¬ 
fore slaughtering. A good substitute for 
whole milk is skim milk and linseed meal, 
and calves fed on this ration will equal in 
weight at one year those fed on whole 
milk. 

At a London, Eng., sale of polo ponies 
31 were sold at the grand average of $1,- 
405. The best made $3,900. Lord Ken¬ 
sington, who bought at this before un¬ 
heard of price, bought another in 1897 at 
$2,650. . The sport has become fashion¬ 
able in aristocratic circles, and prices rule 
accordingly. 

Young cattle need a bulky food that is 
easily digested. The beef breeds make 
beef more profitable than others. This is 
due mostly to their pre-disposition to 
early maturity. Individual animals of the 
same breed differ in this tendency: hence 
deductions from comparison of beef breeds 
are not always reliable. 

The first cost of the pure sire should 
cut no figure in the plans of the feeder 
aiming at highest and best returns ; he 
had better pay a liberal price for him than 
to allow a grade to enter his herd as a 
gift. The work of the former will be at¬ 
tended with certain satisfying and profit 
able results, while that of the other is' 
doubtful and full of uncertainty. 


Plowing Scene on the Farm of Mr. Montgomery, near Neepawa, Man 


inullified condemnation of all unbiased 
horsemen in the province. There are not 
so many race horses 'in Manitoba that 
races can be successfully held upon the 
une day in two places only thirty miles 
oart. and the natural consequence will be 
lat one or other of the organization? 
oust suffer. It is some consolation to 
1 now that the evil result of this ill-con- 
dered action will certainly fall upon the 
11 pie who deserve it the most—the Car- 
beiry horsemen. 

The Brandon races, to be held on May 
'th and 25th, are already attracting much 
attention among horsemen, and there is 
very indication of a large attendance of 
both horses and spectators. The reputa¬ 
tion of the Brandon Turf Club for square 
dealing is bearing fruit each year in the 
increasing support given to their efforts 
1° provide good honest racing, where only 
the best horse wins. The secretary, A. R. 
Irwin, reports many inquiries from own 
ers of horses in the neighboring republic, 
and several American horsemen are sure 
to be present to make things interesting 
f nr their Canadian friends. Everything 
betokens a most successful meeting. 


The most profitable sheep fn the flock 
so long as they continue strong and heart? 
are the old ewes. Thev produce stronger 
lambs,- with better vitality, and rear them 
better than young ewes. So long as the 
[iamb crop has much importance, it will 
j pay to keep the old ewes. Note the best 
and watch for indications that the season 
;of their usefulness is waping. 

The first horses imported into New 
1 England were brought over in 1629, or 
I'une years after the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims at Plymouth Rock. One horse 
j and seven mares survived the voyage. For 
( a_ long time after that they were of very 
little use,, the roads being so bad that 
vehicles were nearly knocked to pieces. 
Oxen only were used for agriculture. as 
they were easier to work with and much 
more easily fed. 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture of Washington estimates that the 
incre-se in the value of the live stock of 
the United States during the past year 
amounted to a little over $296,000,090’. or 
upwards of 14$ per cent. Farm horses 
increased in value by close on 254 mil¬ 
lions, milch cows bv over 65$ millions, 
oxen and other cattle by over 104$ mil¬ 
lions, sheep by nearly 25J millions, and 
-ovine bv upwards of eight million dollars. 

The Western Stock Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion met at Calgary on April 14, with 30 
members in attendance. Reports showed 
that the membership nearly doubled during 
the year, now numbering 147. The num- 


water. The theory was that the bots let 
go their hold on the stomach upon the 
introduction of the molasses, that the, 
alum rendered them powerless, and that 
the aloes carried them off. Having never 
seen the treatment tried, we give it for 


Recent Legislation. 

There have been very few changes made 
in the recent session of parliament on the 
statutes affecting agriculture. The bene¬ 
fit from the latest act for construction of 
part of the Southeastern railroad is more 
prospective and problematical than act¬ 
ual. Besides changes in detail of several 
other statutes, the followinig may be 
mentioned :—• 

To amend the Municipal Hail Insur¬ 
ance Act.— By this the qualification of 
voters under this act was fixed at $300 
worth of real property instead of $400, as 
formerly. 

To amend the Noxious Weeds Act.—• 
This increases the list of weeds declared 
to be noxious, and also provides that any 
weed seeds cleaned out of grain at mills, 
elevators, etc., must be destroyed (grind¬ 
ing will not do.) 

To amend the Act respecting Wolf 
Bounty. — This act cuts the wolf bountv 


A Western Horse Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion has been formed at Brandon. Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Svvinerton, Carberry ; vice- 
president, A. Colquhoun, Douglas ; sec.- 
treas., J. A. S. Macmillan, Brandon. 
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Among the Breeders. 


Jos. Taylor, Fairfax, writes :—“I have 
just sold to McGill Brothers, Carroll, 
Manitoba, Prince of Fairfax, a Shorthorn 
bull calf. 15 months old. He is a well- 
proportioned animal of a rich dark red 
color, and will no doubt leave his mark 
on the already well-bred herd of the pur¬ 
chasers.” 

J. A. S. Macmillan, Brandon writes :— 
“ I bought the other day the Clydesdale 
stallion Ross Macgregor (61 !'>'?'>. recorded 
in Vol. VII of the American Stud Book. 
Tie was bred by James Finlay, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, Scotland. 

Sire Macerregor, - (49991: [ Dam Jess, — — (1236); 
By Darnley, — — (26); By Prinee of Kelvin,(656); 
By Conqueror, — (199); | ByPrince of Wales, (407.) 

Ross Macgregor was 1st at the Royal at 
Doncaster, Eng., and 1st in a very strong 
class of 3-year-old stallions at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. I have finished 
my lambing, and have been very success¬ 
ful so far. Found March lambs came a 
good deal stronger than April ones.” 

Jas. Glennie, Orange Ridge, writes : “ I 
have sold all my young bulls above the 
age of calves. I see by tests lately made 
in the United States and Canada that I 
have in Daisy Teake’s Queen one of the 
best, if not the very best, cow in America. 
Last fall she gave as high as 90 lbs. milk 
a day without forcing. If she continues 
to do as c he is doing. I may put her in 
the test this summer at the fair. Re heavy 
calves, Daisy Teake’s Oueen. when five 
years old. drooned a bull calf that weigh¬ 
ed *>t hh*tb 140 lb=. He is now owned bv 
J. H. Irwin, at Neepawa. I have had 
others unweighed that I am sure would 
p-o to 110 or more, for Holstein ca’ves 
are big. and grow very fast for the first 
few months ” 

Joseph Lawrence & Sons, Clearwater, 
write :—“We have met with great success 
again in the sale of young stock by adver¬ 
tising in your paper. We are entirely 
sold nut of all stock for sale at present, 
in fact, we have sold more than we in¬ 
tended. In Tanuary we sold 36 head. 9 2 
heifers and 14 bulls, as follows : 15 heifers 
to T. Markban. Dakota : 2 heifers. 1 bull, 
to T. F. Kiopin. Dakota ; bull to J. P. 
Miller. Alameda ; bull and 2 heifers to 
Tas Connerv. Morris : 3 heifers to Tss. 
McFadden. Methven ; bull each to Tames 
Booth. <~iu’Annel1e : A. T. Five. Qu’Ap- 
"elle : F Tohnson. Ou’Apnelle : A. S. 
Brown, Saskatoon ; J. S. Lunn, Gleieben; 
W. Brown. Gleieben ; 2 bulls to D. Mc¬ 
Lean Moose Taw ; Indian Warrior to W. 
F. Baldwin. Manitou, to bead his her I 
'Ve ar a s°rrv fn sav our new bull. Oiom- 
inee. has not arrived from the east yet.” 

A. B. Potter, Montgomery, writes :— 
“ My stock came through the winter well, 
except a few fall pigs, which were over¬ 
fed and became crippled. I have lately 
added to my herd two heifers from J. 
Hindmarch. of Cannington Manor : 
Beauty Jewel, a grand-daughter of Jewel 
2nd, and Becky Habert, a grand-daughter 
of Colanthia. two noted cows of show 
ring merit and records of 25 and 31 lbs. 
of butter in a week. Also Sir Pieterjie 
Josephine DeKol, a direct descendant of 
DeKol 2nd and Mechtilde, two of the 
best of the Holstein breed in America, 
and Lady Akkrum 3rd, daughter of Lady 
Akkrum 2nd, an imported cow with a re¬ 
cord of 15 200 lbs. of milk in a year, and 
24 lbs. of butter in a. week. The last two 
came from the herd of G. W. Clemons, 
of St. George, Ontario. My Yorkshire 
pigs are doing well, and if nothing hap¬ 
pens, I hope to get a share of the prizes 
with the above stock among the best of 
them at the Industrial at Winnipeg.” 


W. S. Lister, of the Marchmont stock 
farm, near Winnipeg, reports his recent 
purchases got home on the 11th of April. 
The car contained a nice 2-year-old bull 
and a one-year-old cow from the Green¬ 
wood herd for W. J. Gardiner, of Shoal 
Lake. The balance of the car was well- 
filled by a yearling bull, five cows, two 
of them purchased at the Messrs. Isaacs 
& Simmons sales : suckling bull calves 
and a nice youngster from Arthur John¬ 
ston to take the place of Gravesend’s 
Heir 2nd (imp., in dam) at the head of 
the herd. He is an extraordinary good 
calf, and is what Mr. Johnston describes 
“ The best young bull I have ever owned 
or ever seen.” I bone to have a few 
cattle at Winnipeg in July, and to be able 
to enter for the Manitoba bred herd with 
cattle to convince cattle breeders that the 
Manitoba Shorthorn from the same foun¬ 
dation stock is qui^e the equal of the On¬ 
tario bred cow—if not as well fitted— 
while the pedigreed scrub is mute 
much in evidence and out of date here as 
in Ontario. T ncallv. this is not a satis- 
•Vtorv horse LVrii-t. and T am selling 
mv stallion and bnving eeldings fnr work 
korsns, when nossihle. even thoueL Rose 
nf Marchmont. who took ii>* diploma 
from somp twentv imoorted mares was 
raised on the farm. The old idea that it 
was as chean to raise a good three-year- 
old horse .as a three-year-old steer was a 
naner fiction enuallv with working yonr 
brood mare and raising a good colt. Tn 
mv nninion. vou cannot raise a rolt satis¬ 
factorily the first two wears without oats 
nor ran you do a gelding’s work with a 
snekline mar» in the r, lc; h of snring work: 
while the fad colt (the hot house horse 
product) is largely exploited by tbe auth¬ 
orities. The time is unnatural, and I have 
vet to see anv satisfactory result. Cat- 
t’e are different, but horses (outside of 
Derbw entries") and sbeep generally do 
best for tbeir produce to be able to eat 
tbe vounrr grass and p-et a start before the 
extreme heat or flies bother them. 


On Forbidden Ground. 

“ Clicketv-cleck !” cried the naughty old 
hen, 

“ T see the folks are away again. 

I’ll quietly slip o’er the garden wall 
And try those roots put down in the fall.” 

“ Clickety-clack ! Clickety-cJack ! ” 

With many a scratch and many a smack. 
“ This is very good food,” said the thiev¬ 
ish hen : 

“ I’ll watch till the folks go away again.” 

“ Clickety-cluck ! Clee, clee, clee 1” 

The greedy fowl was too busy to see 
An angry boy with a stick and stone 
That struck the old hen on her crazy 
bone. 

“ Clickety-clock ! Clock, clock 1” 
Hurriedly out to the rest of the flock. 
“Why cannot a well-behaved ’ fowl like 
me 

Have a bit of a seed for her luncheon or 
tea ?” 

“ Clickety-clack ! Clack, clack, clack !” 

Off went the old hen’s head with a whack 
When the little boy’s mother came home 
and found 

All her nice bulbs scratched out of the 
ground. 


It is understood that farm instructors 
will be appointed on the Rosseau and 
Swan Lake Indian reserves. Their sal¬ 
aries will be paid by the Indians, who will 
assess themselves 10 per cent, on their 
crops. This move is made at the request 
of the Indians themselves, who appear to 
be fully alive to the importance of intelli¬ 
gent farming. 


The germs of consump 
tion are everywhere. 

There is no way but to 
fight them. 

If there is a history of 
weak lungs in the family, 
this fight must be constant 
and vigorous. 

You must strike the dis 
ease, or it will strike you 
At the very first sign o 
failing health take Scott’ 

; Emulsion of Cod-liver Oi 
with Hypophosphites. 

It gives the body power tc 
resist the germs of consump 
tion. 

50 c. and $ 1 . 00 , all druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists. Toronto. 

Canadian Pacific Railwa, 

EAST VIA THE LAKE ROUTES 

AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
STEAMERS LEAVE FORT WILLI A 1 

Alberta.every Friday 

Athabasca . “ Sunda 

Manitoba . “ Tuesd .7. 

Connecting trains from Winnipeg at 8. 0 
every Thursday, Saturday and Monday. 

KLONDYKE GOLD FIELDS 

Direct via C.P.R. Steamers to Wram 1 
and Skagway, S.S. Tartar and Athenif , 
the largest steamers engaged in the Yuk u 
trade, specially fitted for the passenger tr 
fie, having superior accommodation for 1 
classes. 

SAILINGS FOR MAY. 


Ning Chow.May 12 

Pakshan.,. ■ ‘ 5 

Islander . “ 5 

Danube. “ vO 

Alki . . “ i 

Islander . “ .3 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of rout s 
to the Yukon and other particulars in CO 
nection with the Klondyke. 


Apply to nearest C.P.R. agent, or addrt - 
ROBERT KERR, 

Traffic Manager, 

Winnipeg. 


DICK, BANNING & CO. 

WINNIPEG. 

Dealers in Pine, Cedar, Fir, Spruce 
Oak and Basswood 

LUMBER 

of all kinds. Pine and Cedar Shingles, 
Lath, Sash, Doors, etc. 

Office and Yard, Opp. C. P.R. Station. 
Telephone 239. Post Office Box 1230. 

SEVERAL GOOD FARMS 

1869 for sale at reasonable rates. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. 

healed .nformation free. 

J. H. DYE, 1*1. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Answers to Questions. 

By an Experienced Veterinarian. 

•; it is desired to make this column as interesting 
valuable as possible to subscribers, advice is 


pass off till about February. The horse, 
however, still has a bad cough. He 
seems to almost strangle at times, chiefly 
while eating his oats. Appetite not very 
good, but he is in fair condition, and is 
being worked. 1. What had I better do 
to stop his cough ? 2. Do you recom¬ 
mend bleeding ? 3. What will stop diarr¬ 
hoea in young calves ?” 

Answer—1. Blister his throat by rub¬ 
bing in the following liniment : Turpen¬ 
tine, linseed oil, and ammonia, two ounces 
of each. 

2. No. 

3. In treating diarrhoea in young calves 


first noticed, it is quite hard. What can 
I do for it ? 2. What is the cause of 

dandruff on horses, and what will cure 
it ?” 

Answer-—1. Apply a blister to the cap¬ 
ped hock, and after it has acted well and 
the scabs come off, paint the part daily 
with tincture of iodine. 2. Dandruff is 
composed of the minute outer cells of the 
skin which flake off in little scales. There 
is nothing like elbow grease and a good 
brush for it. 


The Progressive Farmer. 




Scene near Rapid City, 


-n in it free in answer to questions on veterinary 
lers. Enquiries must in all cases be aecompan- 
iv the name and address of the subscriber, but 
,ame will not be published if so desired. Free 
rers are only given in our columns. Persons 
.ring answers sent them privately by mail must 
se a fee of $1.50. All enquiries must be plainly 
ten, and symptoms clearly but briefly set forth. 

Pernicious Anaemia. 

D. M., Gladstone—Horse was sick for 
ee weeks at New Year’s. He got 
thin, swelled under belly and sheath, 
or went out of eyes, lips, etc. ; was 
■ attended by high fever. Vet. called 
water anaemia, andi said he could not 
However, he has recovered, and 
w looks very well, but occasionally 
es spells of rumbling in stomach, while 
les heave like a mare in foal, and he 
mis at the mouth. Sometimes he acts 
though he had hiccoughs. This is fol¬ 
ded by the passing of a lot of wind, 
:id the spitting out of a quantity of 
my matter. Have also noticed that 
ice sickness at New Year’s he makes 
iter rather frequently. There have 
en a number of horses around which 
- ve been somewhat similarly affected as 
"is one was, and some have died. Dur- 
w sickness he was able to eat heartily. 

' hat do you think of it ? 


Man. 

it is well to remember that it is frequent¬ 
ly the result of an effort of nature to get 
rid of irritating matters in the intestinal 
tract. These may result from indigestion, 
and this, in turn, be caused by some¬ 
thing unwholesome in the food or sur¬ 
roundings. The stable or stall in which 
the calves are kept should be kept scrup¬ 
ulously clean and sprinkled with chloride 
of lime. If the calves are sucking, see 
that their mothers are healthy (no inflam¬ 
mation of the udder), and the food whole¬ 
some and suitable. For curative treat¬ 
ment begin by giving each calf from one 
to two ounces of castor oil, according to 
size. When that has operated, give to 


The influence of a practical, progress¬ 
ive farmer on his fellow-farmers is won¬ 
derful He need not say a word, but go 
on with his work, and his neighbors will 
feel his influence just the same. It affects 
them in an unconscious manner. Put a 
hustling, wide-awake farmer in a sleepy¬ 
head neighborhood, and in less than two 
years there will have occurred a great 
change. The old fogies will watch the 
good work go on, until they have been 
constrained to do likewise. If there were 
only a few good farmers in every county, 
the entire lump would soon be well leav¬ 
ened. This country wants soundly pro¬ 
gressive and practical agriculturalists ; it 
needs more goaheadativeness in its fields, 
and until it has learned the proper use of 
sense, success will be at the ratio of 1 to 
16 failures. The silent influence of a good 
example will do more for the welfare of 
our farmers than a dozen lectures. This 
influence is exerted by hustling men who 
have very little to say ; they are always at 
work, attending to their own business. In 
some communities, if a farmer writes a 
short article for an agricultural paper, his 
neighbors laugh and call him a book- 
farmer. I observe that the successful 
farmers of the day are intelligent com¬ 
mon-sense men, who do all they can for 
the betterment of their fellow-farmers.— 
Rural World. 


Answer—Your horse has had a severe 
u Itack of pernicious anaemia, better 
nown to the farmers as “ swamp fever.” 
a result, the digestion has been injur¬ 
'd and the horse now has attacks of indi- 
-ffion with flatulence. Flatulence of the 
iomach, or tympanites, is a dangerous 
ondition, sometimes leading to rupture 
"f the stomach and death. You should 
try to prevent these attacks by great care 
in feeding ; avoid feeding grain when he 
is tired, and never give more than a cer¬ 
tain quantity. Water before feeding, and 
do not feed anything unusual, except in 
small quantities, until its effect is noted. 

Sore Throat.—Diarrhoea 

Reader, Seeburn :—“ Horse rising four 
years old last harvest took what some 
called la grippe. This started first with a 
cough, then loss of appetite. Doctored 
the horse, and in about two weeks he be¬ 
gan to recover somewhat. But he be¬ 
came very lame in first one front leg, 
then the other. The lameness did not 


Neepawa Butter Factory, Neepawa, Man. 


each one, three times a day, one drachm 
of nitrate of bismuth, fifteen grains of 
salol, and one drachm of precipitated 
chalk. This is to be shaken up in half a 
pint of linseed gruel and 1 given from a 
bottle. In some cases it is necessary to 
take the calf from the mother and feed it 
by hand on boiled milk, giving a table- 
spoonful of lime water in it at each feed. 

Capped Hock—Dandruff. 

S.H., Fleming, Alta.: 1.‘‘I have ahorse 
3 years old with a capped hock : first no¬ 
ticed it about January 1st last, favors leg 
slightly, swelling is smaller than when 


An English country squire, who wished 
to make an entry at an agricultural exhi¬ 
bition, wrote thus to the secretary : 
“ Please put me down on your list of cat¬ 
tle for a calf.” 

A consular report, recently issued,gives 
some interesting particulars of the dairy 
industry in Sweden. The number of cows 
in that country is about 1,500,000, and the 
average yield of milk is 350 gallons per 
cow. In 1896 about 175,000,000 gallons 
were made into butter and cheese, the 
greater part of the butter being exported 
to England, where it is generally sold as 
Danish. 
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ripening of the grain. Second.—Deep 

spring plowing tends to prolong the 
growing period and bring more straw, 
with lower grade of wheat. A fine sur- 
i face and firm below is the ideal seed-bed 
| for wheat, especially at Edmonton. 


Artichokes. 


While our columns are always open for the discus- 
sion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily 
indorse the opinions of all contributors. Correspon¬ 
dents will kindly write on one side of the sheet only 
and in every case give the name—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All 
correspondence will be subject to revision. 


Sheep and Weeds. 

Alex. McLay. Horse Hills, Alberta, 
sends us the following condensed state¬ 
ment of his experience in killing annual 
weeds near Edmonton :—I have been a 
subscriber to your valuable paper for over 
one year, and during that time have read 
a good many articles on summer fallow¬ 
ing, some of which I have tried with 
good success, but none equalled the fol¬ 
lowing : Two years ago I had a piece of 
land, about ten acres, which I did not 
crop on account of buckwheat and pig¬ 
weed. I had it already fenced all round, 
except on one side, so I had only to put 
up a temporary fence on that side. I 
then turned in a Minch of sheep/and the 
way they cleaned out those weeds con¬ 
vinced me that that was the easiest way 
and the best to summer fallow. The 
sheep throve well, and scattered their 
manure as evenly over the land as if it 
had been sown. When the pasture got 
bare, I turned the sheep out for a few 
days now and again, until the young 
weeds got a start, and it surprised me 
how many crops of weeds came up dur¬ 
ing the summer. In the fall the land was 
as black as if it had been newly plowed, 
and not a weed in sight. I have often 
heard farmers grotvlh g about this coun¬ 
try being so bad for growing weeds, but 
I have long since come to the conclusion 
that God does all tilings well. Without 
pigweed and buckwheat we would have 
no fertilizer so handy as these two weeds. 
When plowed under when young and 
tender they act the same as clover to en¬ 
rich the soil. The following spring I 
plowed about six acres of this land ; the 
other four I disked once and then har¬ 
rowed. I sowed wheat with a seed drill 
about 11 bushels oer acre, and I never 
saw a finer crop of wheat grown. The 
piece I did not plow grew the best crop 
And not a weed of any kind came up. 
The result was the finest sample of Red 
Fyfe that came to Mr. Ritchie’s elevator 
ot South Edmonton. I have come to the 
conclusion that the man who keeps a 
bunch of sheep and works on this plan 
will never have a run-out farm. All you 
want to do is to increase your sheep as 
you increase your acreage. The sheep as 
a weed-destroyer cannot be beaten. You 
can, in winter, feed them tailings of all 
kinds without chopping, and they thor¬ 
oughly digest every seed. Pigs, on the 
other hand, do not. 

Editorial Note.—This is about a model 
farmer's letter. He tells what he has to 
say concisely and correctly, and his ex¬ 
perience only confirms all The Farmer 
has already said of sheep as weed-destroy¬ 
ers. With a larger area and a disking, 
say twice in the fallow year, the job 
would hae been even more effectual for 
weed destruction, as more of the seeds 
would have been induced to germinate. 
There are two good reasons for the su¬ 
periority of the crop on the disked land. 
First.—There was ample food on the sur¬ 
face for a choice stand of grain, and a 
firm bed underneath the disking would 
prevent excessive straw growth, at the 
same time hastening by a day or two the 


W. Kjitsonl,, Burnside, whites :—“ Re¬ 
ferring to John Allen’s question, “ How 
to Kill Artichokes,” let me say, if he 
will notice about the last of July or early 
in August, he will find the old artichokes 
are exhausted, while the new tubers are 
not yet formed. If at this stage he will 
plow” them under, leaving no foliage 
above ground, he will kill them. If the 
tops are left out, they simply grow right 
along. Swine do well on them for about 
three months in the year, but their root¬ 
ing simply cultivates them. Hence swine 
do not kill them. I speak from personal 
knowledge when I say the more the pigs 
root, for them the greater crop of this 
pest in a grain field is produced.” 

Big Calves. 

Robert H. James, Arden, Man, writes : 
—“I see by your valuable paper that you 
wanted me to tell you all particulars about 
the cow which dropped the 110-lb. calf. 
She was let dry about December 1, and 
she was running out of doors all winter. 
Had a big shed made of straws to lay in 
at night. She was fed on hay twice a 
day, and had the straw stack to run at in 
the day besides. She never had anything 
else till two weeks before she calved. 
Then she had a gallon of. bran night and 
morning, soaked with boiling water, and 
cold water to fill the pail. That is all 
she had. The cow is eight years old, and 
is a good size ; would weigh about 90u 
lbs. She was in fair order. The bull is 
Lord Gough, three years and a half old. 
Polled Angus. Since I wrote last anoth¬ 
er cow has calved. Her calf weighed 
116 pounds when nine hours old. This 
cow is bigger boned than the first. She 
is seven years old. She was fed just the 
same as the other, only she was put in 
the stable, and tied up at night, and ran 
out all day. She got nothing but hay and 
straw, and did not have bran. She was 
fat enough without it. The same bull 
sired this calf. 

Concrete Flooring. 

A. T. Fotheringham, Grenfell, writes : 
—“ I have been much interested in the 
various plans proposed in The Nor’-West 
Farmer for barns recently. I find that 
one very important matter has not been 
touched on, viz., the floor. I purpose 
building, and would like advice on a plan 
which I think of adopting. Plank floors 
are expensive and unhealthy, absorbing, 
as they do, a large amount of liquid mat¬ 
ter, and permitting a good deal also to 
soak into the ground beneath, where it 
collects from year to year to breed dis¬ 
ease. Economically and hygienically, I 
think a cement floor better. The prin¬ 
cipal cost would be the cement. The 
work could all be done by unskilled labor, 
or by farmers themselves. First, I would 
cover the whole area of the floor with 
large stones laid closely together, and as 
evenly as possible. Then I would fill in 
between with smaller ones and gravel 
well-tramped down. On top of this cem¬ 
ent of proper consistency and depth 
would be spread, care being taken in the 
construction to have the stalls where the 
animals stand with a slight descent to¬ 
wards the passageway when completed. 
I would then floor the stalls with 2x4 
scantling one inch apart, constructed in 
the form of a door, with hinges so that 
it could be turned up on edge to admit o c 


frequent cleaning underneath. The ad¬ 
vantage of an impervious floor is obvious. 

“ For my benefit, as well as for your 
readers, would you please give your opin¬ 
ion on this matter What would be the 
proper kind of cement, and its cost, and 
.what its proper composition with sand 
and lime ? I presume the same would 
answer for cisterns.” 

Answer —Mr. Fotheringham is quite 
sound in his views. The only drawback 
is the cost of cement and the risk of un¬ 
skilled hands doing the work so poo ly 
that it breaks up in a short time. The 
government of Manitoba is this summer 
bringing up Mr.Usher, a practical cement 
man, for institute work, and his estim, es 
will give fuller light on the subject of 
cements. Good water lime makes gr od 
enough concrete, and that, faced with m 
inch of clean, sharp sand and hydrai he 
cement, will make a capital floor—two o[ 
sand to one of cement. The writer as 
had very large experience with Port! id 
cement concrete, but the cement con es 
rather high here. Seven of gravel to nt 
of cement for two inches of concrete 1 id 
on stone and faced with three of sand to 
one of cement,made first-class barn flo s. 

Breeding the Sow. 

A correspondent writes : — “At w' at 
length of time after farrowing is it gei r- 
ally possible to mate a sow ? Most p r- 
sons think that if one raises two litters of 
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is concerned, we have been selling them 
for years, and no one thought it wrong 
until this year. Why, my, oh ! my, don't 
sell them ! You’ll get far more in the 
fall, or maybe next year ; or keep them 
till they are three years. I believe a man 
should sell whenever he gets what he 
thinks is their value. Another thing, per¬ 
haps by selling the yearlings he can keep 
rjiore cows, or, if pasture is scarce, he 
can’t keep so many cattle. About fruit 
raising. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
put in an acre or two extra of wheat, and 
say : ‘ This is to go for the larger sorts 
of fruits—apples, plums and pears and the 
like—instead of buying trees and wasting 
time generally over them. Before clos¬ 
ing I must compliment you on the im¬ 
provement of your paper. It’s refreshing 
to see the strides it is making.” 


Bred Cattle Breeders’ Association, I 
should fancy that our friend Walter 
Lynch has a twin brother in the person 
of Jas. Dale. In your February issue I 
see Mr. Laing takes exception to some of 
my statements about the pocket gopher. 


a year they do pretty well, and pro- 
they are correct. I heard two in¬ 
dent farmers (one of them a leading 
der) discussing the question as to 
her three litters could not be raised 
ating the sow three days after far- 
ng. Both of them seemed to think 
-.sible, and one even claimed to have 
n of its being done. Have any of 
eaders of The Farmer had any ex- 
nce along this line, and with what 


ewer.—It may be possible to breed 
■v thrice in’one year, but where would 
vofit come in ? A well-grown sow 
right sort can raise two litters a 
nd nurse one before being served 
e other. Two dozen pigs a year is 
igh. Immature sows should only be 
once. What say our pork-raising 
s on this point ? 


L. . G. Bell. Jr., Qu’Apppelle Station, 
writes : — “ Herewith I express my sin¬ 
cere thanks to Mr. J. B. Power for his 
kind and very satisfactory answers to my 
questions re “ Cattle on Summer Pas¬ 
ture,” on Page 146 of the April Farmer, 
and to yourself for so promptly obtaining 
for me the information I desired. Might 
I suggest to 1 my fellow readers of The 
Farmer that they should ask for explana¬ 
tions of the questions they do not under¬ 
stand if they meet them in its pages.” 


GallowayjBros. Store, Gladstone, Man 


A Four-legged Chicken. 

L. Sinclair, Strathclair, writes : — 
mg a batch of recently hatched 
on my farm there is one with four 
Would the same be of much value 
. of the museums ?” 
wer-—It is not, so far as we know, 
much, though a rare thing. 


I may jump at conclusions too hasty, but 
never for a moment thought that they 
would accommodate the grey fellow the 
way Mr. Laing mentions. 1 have often 
plowed up wheat in their runs, and always 
the whole head 1 . If they do- not want the 
wheat, I can’t see why they want a hole 
under every stook in the field. Well, 
maybe not every stook, but given time, I 
believe they would manage it. They 
shove out the dirt when digging, and 
don’t take time to turn round, but back 


Farm Book-keeping. 

ubscriber at Plumas, Man., sends 
R] ollowing remarks on Mr. Wemyss’ 
ip in our last issue : “ He says that 
fc arm of 250 acres at $5, and other 
In ments required to start with,amount 
it 700, and the interest on same, at 7 

y nt., $169. If he has all that money 

,1 f he can spend it. but no prudent 

|b r would lend half the sum for any 
pi purpose. He starts on far too ex- 
] ve a scale, and could get good land 
Hr or at much lower cost. A good 
h h house can be had at $300 till he 
li arned enough out of the land to pay 
! better. Then, what does he want 
v ten horses to cultivate 125 acres ? 

B that number is enough for all the 

v he does with them and h J .an start 
v fewer cattle and very socu increase 
fli if he knows his business. Why 

[tl 1 he raise as many oats ns wheat, if 

L tnd is at all worth $5 ? If !r is new, 

li ill raise far mone wheat than . oats, 

in barley. __ His average for wheat is 18 
L els ; lor oats,' 30 ; but if he bought, 
r he, ought to have a much higher 

y c d. It seems to me that the man who 
Dt m on such an expensive scale to get 
such very ordinary results had more 
ui ey than he knew how to use wisely, 
an : lie and his sons can hardly be thor- 
oit ibred workaday farmers.” 

litorial Note.—In his estimate, Mr. 
Wemyss assumes that money so laid out 
on ,i farm ought to give as good interest 
a ny other investment, and if it is his 
own money he spends it should bring 
Diim as good interest there as if laid out 
on good city property or lent on mort¬ 
gage on first-rate security. In that he is 
quite sound, but the criticism oil his 


The Promise of the May. 


Blithe May comes tripping o’er the lea ; 
A fair and winsome maid is she, 

And just as sweet as sweet can be 
The pleasures in her train. 

The starry nights, the sunny days, 

The bursting, buds in bowery ways, 

The mating birds’ gay roundelays, 

The springing grass and grain. 

The deep bloom-drifted apple trees, 

With'perfumes for each passing breeze, 
Where toil Jhe happy humming bees 
For precious store of sweets ; 

The rippling laugh of truant rills 
At hide and seek among the hills ; 

The quickened life that softly thrills 
And in earth’s bosom beats. 

The note of labor fresh and strong 
From early rftorn till evensong ; 

The fresh’ning hills and vales among, 
Where farmers are afield. 

May whispers promise sweetly fair 
In earth and sky and balmy air. 

Of plenteous harvest, and to spare, 

Which this glad year shall yield. 

O. skies 1 send down your timely rain, 

O, earth 1 put. forth your fruit and grain, 
That not this year shall toil in vain 
Be lavished on the lands. 

O. brain and brawn,and -skilled hand true; 
The hungry world hath need of you 
To fill the granaries anew 
With good gifts from His hands. 

—Dart Fairthorne, in Vick's Magazine 
for May. 


Residence of T. L. Morton 
Gladstone, Man. 


into their holes again. Neither do 1 
think they carry out the <Iijrt in their 
pockets, or else they have a patent ejec¬ 
tor, as they work very lively. In fact, 
they come out and in again so quick that 
one is in doubt as to having seen them. 
Mr. L. must have a "different breed, as no 
school children would play with these, as 
I have seen them .show fight to a dog. I 
will send you one this summer if I don’t 
forget. Talking of not believing every¬ 
thing you read or hear, isn’t that yarn 


An amusing view of matrimony is that 
presented in. a story told of two Scotch¬ 
men. 

A country laird, at his death, left his 
property in equal shares to his two sons, 
who continued, to live most contentedly 
together for many years. At last, how¬ 
ever, one of them said to the other :— 

“ Tam, we’re getting to be auld men, 
you tak a wife, and when I die, you’ll 
get my share o’ the land.” 

“ Na, na, Jeems,” said the other ; 
“ You’re the youngest and the maist like¬ 
ly; you take, a wife, and when I die you’ll 
get my share, mon.” 

“ That’s always the way wi’ you Tam,” 
said the first brother, “ when there’s any 
fash or trouble, I must take it all ; you’ll 
dae naething.” 


An Epistle General. 

Our old fri end and valued correspond- 
nt, Walter Brydon. Neepawa, sends us 
lie following characteristic jottings, 
erne again, Walter, whenever you have 
'me. You are quite right about the name 
ei the portrait. The city editor fixecj 
hit There is only one Walter Lynch, 
dr Brydon says : “Your March issue to 


Gladstone Creamery, Gladstone, Man 


about lice going to cows eyes for a drink 
just a little far-fetched. I have heard of 
lumbermen -wearing such a belt, but it 
wasn’t worn to keep lice out of their eyes. 
I see quite an argument is going on about 
selling stockers. As far as this country 


hand, and. in the language of the day, is 
out of sight ’ I may be wrong, but on 
looking over the pictures of the Pure 
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Manitou Again. 


A few months back I visited this dis¬ 
trict mainly to get the latest pointers in 
building. Stock-feeding barns have 
been going up all round for years, and 
this paper always wants to see the best 
there is going. Fattening well-graded 
cattle for the sake of the manure as well 
as the profit on the meat has been for 
years followed with success, and those 
fine buildings have been put up and paid 
for out of the profits. But I cannot find 
any sign of profit this year, and suspect 
that if the grain fed had been sold on the 
market and the cattle sold abroad this 
year’s feeders would have been in pocket. 
Four cents is the highest price I could 
hear of, and I am told some well-finished 
cattle had to be sold for less. But no 
man in any line of business can make 
money right through ; he must make the 
fat fry the lean, and next year’s prices 
may make up the shortage on this year’s 
beef-making returns. 

I took a cast northeast to where some 
of the best patrons of the creamery can 
be seen. Two of these have gone in past 
years pretty freely into dairy work, first 
cheese and latterly cream. But these two. 
Messrs. Davidson and Crampton, are 
either selling out stock or letting the 
calves suck. As I see things, dairying 
will not pay if help must be hired, and as 
families grow up and want to go out into 
the world, milking comes to be less pro¬ 
fitable. Mr. Crampton wants to try Gal¬ 
loway bulls on his herd. I have seen 
capital crosses made that way, but in 
that district, I might almost say all others 
where I visit, the Shorthorn bull, if 
worthy the name, is the favorite and fills 
the bill. W. E. Baldwin, after using for 
years one of the very best farmer’s Short¬ 
horns I know, has invested in Joe Law¬ 
rence's Indian Warrior, with which so far 
he is well satisfied. So long as he can 
get calves that is a bull that should satis¬ 
fy any breeder, however ambitious. The 
grade females of Mr. Baldwin’s herd are 
pictures worth seeing, mostly roan. His 
next neighbor, Mr. Motheral, has his beef 
cattle still on hand, some of them four 
years old and well-finished. From the 
east he lately brought up a young bull 
and four females that I expect to hear 
more of by and by, and nice horses, one 
a pedigreed Clyde mare of very good 
sort. 

R. D. Foley knows a good Shcrfhorn 
when he sees it, and has had some good 
young stock from his young bull. “The 
Korker,” 1st at Winnipeg in 1896, after¬ 
wards sold to Mr. Menzies, Shoal Lake. 
His next neighbor, John S. Robson, has 
always a good stock of breeding females, 
and a lot of good yearlings to sell. He is 
now about cleaned out of last year’s crop, 
but has two or three promising young¬ 
sters comng on. His bull is from J. I. 
Davidson, a guarantee for growth and 
feeding quality. His last bull, a son of 
Lister's Daisy Earl, left good stock, in 
which milk as well as beef showed well 
up. His 7-year-old stallion, a registered 
grand-son of Darnley (222), I think very 
highly of as a sire for farm horses of 
medium weight and good action. I wish 
we had a few more of the same sort in the 
country. Mr. Robson has given a good 
deal of attention recently to Brome grass, 
for which his land is well suited. He 


finds it come ten days earlier than any 
other sort and safe from winter killing. 

The more I know of this district the 
more I value it for stock raising, and 
about the best wheat I ever saw I g it 
here twelve years ago. The shale under¬ 
lying it is a guarantee for soundness in 
both crops and stock. 

I had almost forgotten their roads. 
Several years ago I pointed out that they 
built up wherever that was needed a rath¬ 
er narrow and slightly rounded grade, 
leaving the two sides of the road allow¬ 
ance alone. There are many swamps all 
through the district, but the grades 
through these swamps are firm to travel 
on, and on the whole I see no district 
where, with the same drawbacks, so much 
good road work has been done at sr.-li 
moderate explense. Farmers dissatisfied 
with the roads in their civn municipality 
could get valuable pointers by applying 
to the road authorities of Manitou. 


I took a run to Middlechurch to see the 
recent additions made to his herd by W. 
S. Lister. Prices have ruled higher this 
year than ever before for Shorthorns of 
every degree of merit, and Mr. Lister has 
not fallen far behind the best in his desire 
to keep his herd up to date. I think his 
own stock capital specimens of blocky up- 
to-date cattle. The 2-year-old bull he 
showed last summer at Winnipeg has fill¬ 
ed out wonderfully, and several of his 
females are of the same pattern. Some 
of them are in higher condition than I 
would care for, but Mr. Lister has the 
Industrial in his eye and does not believe 
ini forcing it all at the last moment. The 
young roan bull from Arthur Johnston, 
the red cow bought at the Isaacs sale, 
and one of the Daisy’s of Strathallan 
strike me specially. This last cow is not 
up in flesh and would not strike most 
people as out of the ordinary, but her 
family are noted for the number of prize¬ 
winners they have thrown, and that is 
the secret of their popularity. This cow 
has a rather effeminate look, but her 
calves will take to the sire sure, and if he 
is of the low-legged, wide sort, with 
heavy front and hind quarters, and she is 
a good mother and nurse, the offspring is 
pretty certain to be a model. No grades 


are kept on the Lister farm, and out ol 
the 50 head now on the farm I expect a 
good many entries and not a few winners 
at the Industrial. Old Gravesend’s Heir, 
so long known in the ring, last winter 
went the way of all flesh, liver disease be¬ 
ing the reported cause of his death, but I 
prefer the two young bulls now coming 
on to his style. Easy feading is a first 
essential, and they have it, with style as 
well. 

I learned a good thing lately that is 
worth noting. A friend of mine let his 
farm, which had on it a nice well, suck 
as D. B. Lowe, of Union Point, h re¬ 
commended in these pages. It was a 
good size and struck the occupants hen 
they entered last fall as the very place to 
grow mushrooms all winter. So it was 
filled with warm horse manure and the 
mushrooms started. There are ver few 
farmers enterprising enough to raise their 
own mushrooms all winter, and after I 
have learned how the ice crop wo. ar¬ 
ranged for I shall report progress. 

R. W. \1 


Notes fay the^Way. 

There are some farmers who have “no 
time for reading.” There are some ol 
them who even have no time to ve- 
they just “ hang out.” Generally sneak¬ 
ing, the man who says and thinks h has 
no time to read will find that the se> et is 
that he has no inclination that war 01 
course, at this busy season there s so 
much work upon the farm which de¬ 
mands attention that the time for re..ding 
is necessarily limited, but no thi sing 
farmer can afford to give up his ag icul- 
tural journal or newspaper entirely. The 
loss attending such a course is to ob¬ 
vious to require proof. At this busy 
time, however, more particularly th n at 
any other season, one has to be care al in 
the selection of the matter read. Into 
far too many Manitoba households here 
are coming a great number of p pers 
from the other side of the line. A very 
few of these are good enough, b , in 
many cases the ones which float ; ross 
the line are the very scum of Y kee 


DOCTORS DON’T DENY IT. 


The frank testimony of a 
famous physician. 


When Dr. Ayer announced his Sarsapa¬ 
rilla to the world, he at once found the 
physicians his friends. Such a remedy 
was what they had looked for, and they 
were prompt to appreciate its merits ana 
prescribe it. Perhaps no medicine—known 
as a patent medicine—is so generally ad¬ 
ministered and prescribed by physicians as 
Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for blood diseases, 
and diseases of the skin that indicate a 
tainted condition of the blood. Experience 
has proved *t to be a specific in such 
diseases, ana sores of long standing, old 
ulcefs, chronic rheumatism, and many 
jt,her like forms of disease have yielded to 
the persevering use of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsapar¬ 
illa after other medicines had utterly failed. 
The testimonials received from physicians 
to the value of this remedy would fill a 
volume. Here is one leaf signed by Rich’d 
H. Dawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Ma. 

“It affords me pleasure to bear testimony 
to the success which your preparation of 
Sarsaparilla has had in the treatment of 
cutaneous and other diseases arising from 
a vitiated condition of the blood. Were it 
necessary, I might give you the names of 
at least fifty individuals who have been 
cured of long-standing complaints simply 
by the administration of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
pa-rilla. One very remarkable instance 
was that of a quite old woman who had lived 
»t Catonsville. near this citv. She had been 


afflicted with the rheumatism for three 
years, and had taken as she had informed 
me, more than one hundred dollars’ worth 
of medicine to obtain relief, yet without 
any beneficial result. I advised her to try 
a bottle of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and tola 
her that if it failed to do her good, I would 
refund the money. A short time after¬ 
ward, I learned that it had cured her, and 
a neighbor of hers similarly afflicted was 
also entirely relieved of his complaint by 
its use. This is the universal result of the 
administration of your Sarsaparilla. It 
is without exception, the best blood puri¬ 
fier with which I am acquainted." 

There is no other similar medicine can 
show a similar record. Others have imi¬ 
tated the remedy. They can’t imitate the 
record. Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the 
friendship of the physician and the favor 
of the family, because it cures. It fulfills 
all promises made for it. It has healed 
thousands of people of the most malignant 
diseases that can mutilate mankind. 
Nothing has ever superceded it and noth¬ 
ing ever will until a medicine is made 
that can show a record of cures greater in 
number and equal in wonder to those 
wrought by Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Dr. 
Ayer’s Curebook, a story of cures told by 
the cured, is sent free on request by th'; 
T. C. Ayer Company, Dowell, Mass. WriU 
for it 
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j, ■ nalism. They are first-rate for their 
j .ose—but that is to light the morning 

A short while ago I was at the 
|, e of a farmer, who said he was taking 
i ity papers. I looked over his list and 
d that there were only about three or 
of them that were worth the time re- 
, ed to read them — the rest weren't 
h shucks. Among the whole batch 
n’t believe there was a single Cana- 
joumal. Generally, too. the man 


i thinks he is too poor to subscribe 
i llarly to a fair share of good healthy 
l ers, spends a nickel or dime every 
i e he goes to town on some nonde- 
pt publication, and so pays enough to 
ire a good supply of first-class matter, 
be sure, the reading, thoughtful class 
overwhelmingly in the majority, but 
1 so many and such good Canadian 
[ ers and journals issued at so reasor- 
e rates, surely everyone can afford to 
1 e a good supply. 

.d. Note.—It is really amusing'to see 
quantity of trashy so-callel farm pa¬ 
rs produced south of the line. Augusta, 
line, is a hot-bed of such wishy-washy 
rics, and too many of them find their 
y here. Our best weeklies and agri- 
itural papers here are better worth pav- 
for than anything to be got in the 
ites. 

* * * 

Chcesemaking at home is a branch of 
i ruling of which most farmers here 
i lit shy. But, of course, every rule has 
exceptions, and J. M. Jamieson, of 
ladstone, is one of the exceptions to this 
one. It is now fifteen years since he 
■mmenced with fifteen cows to make 
leese, and he is still in the business and 
ry well pleased, with the success he has 
achieved. At the time when he started 
1 manufacture, cheese was worth about 
or 25 cents in Portage la Prairie, and 
there was so much greater demand for it 
than for butter that he was induced to go 
into the making of it. His annual make 
since that time, he says, has been about 
< 1.000 lbs., and this year he is going into 
it even steeper with thirty cows. In an 
average season he makes about $32 per 
cow. Two years ago he kept strict ac¬ 
count. and found that his sixteen cows 
gave him $38.25 each. He has found a 
good deal of difference in the per centage 
of caseine in the milk in different seasons. 
An average with him is a trifle over one 
pound of cheese to ten of milk. His sea¬ 
son for cheese-making is five months and 
a half, commencing about May 1st. This 
generally allows of the making of enough 
butter before this date for family use dur¬ 


ing the cheese-making months. The lo¬ 
cal demand has always been good, and 
the average price realized for the past 
five or six years has been in the neigh¬ 
borhood of nine cents per pound. He 
has never, till the past year, been able to 
keep the product till spring, but hereafter 
he believes he can make quite a good 
spec, by holding a quantity over winter. 
In private cheese-making he finds that he 
knows exactly how everything is con¬ 


ducted and that everything is kept clean. 
Then, too, the keeping of a number of 
small accounts of so many patrons is a 
task avoided where a farmer is the “only 
frog in the puddle.” So far, Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son has been able to manage the whole 
work of making. The past term she at¬ 
tended the Dairy School at Winnipeg, 
and now they expect to be able to do 
even better than ever. 

Ed. Note.—We have long enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Jamieson 
and his good wife, and gladly endorse all 


our correspondent has to say about their 
dairy work. The strong point in their 
case is that they are not changing round 
every year or two. They stay with the 
work, grow year by year more skilful, 
and can take all out of the business there 
is in it. 

« * * 

A Gladstone farmer, who has taken the 
Nor’-West Farmer ever since its incep¬ 
tion, says he likes it very much, indeed, 
but he finds the fault that there is toe. 


much reading matter in it for one dollar. 
The trouble could be a worse one 1 

• * * 

The popular idea of a bachelor’s 
“ shack ” is that it is a rather poorly ap¬ 
pointed place, and too often this opinion 
is justified by the facts. There are. how¬ 
ever, many very gratifying exceptions to 
the rule. Especially on the matter of 
butter-making is the average bachelor 
supposed to know but very little, and in 
many cases perhaps it is a cause for 
thankfulness that it is so. But there axe 
a few of them who know all about it and 
can place in the shade the average Mani¬ 
toba dairymaid. A. F. Hutchison, ,of 
Arden, is one who has won a number of 
prizes at the local fairs, and makes an un¬ 
usually good article. In a short c.onver- 
S'tion with Mr. Hutchison recent!}- on 
the subject of butter-making, the writer 
asked him what he considered the chief 
reason that there is so large an amount 
o f inferior butter made in the country. 
“To be candid.” said he, “I believe the 
true reason in most cases is laziness, rath¬ 
er than lack of the conveniences or know¬ 
ledge necessary to the producing of a 
first-class article, and. like every other 
fault, it carries its own punishment with 
it, for it is really more work to make 
poor butter than a first-rate article.” This 
may seem to be rather a harsh conclusion 
to arrive at, but perhaps it is not so wide 
of the mark as we might wish it could be. 

* * * 

There are different devices practised by 
farmers for the preservation of fence 
posts. Most men. however, just drive 
them down and let them take their 
chances. But if there is any country 
where it should pay to give a little atten¬ 
tion to this matter. Manitoba is surely 
that spot. An old farmer, who has been 
making observations, says that he has 
found that a post which is loose in the 
ground will rot much quicker than one 
whidh is solid, because with every rain 
the water runs in alongside and gets in 
its work. In his opinion it pays to put 
posts in as solidly as possible, and then 
throw up a little mound of earth to turn 
the rains, also a good idea is to go round 


every year and tighten up any stray posts 
which may have been loosened. 


There are a good many dairymen this 
spring who are asking themselves if it 
would not pay them to purchase a cream 
separator. If the general satisfaction 
which seems to be felt by those farmers 
who have already trod the path before tis 
may be taken as a criterion to their use¬ 
fulness, they seem to be a good invest- 



Farm of Ed. Farquhar, near Franklin, Man. 

Karquhar writes :—"My farm consists of 3jf sections, 3 miles north of Franklin. Being on the 
of the Riding Mountains, it is an easy farm to drain. The soil is the usual deep black loam. There 
bout 270 or 280 acres broken, of which I crop from 220 to 230 every year. One quarter had 100 acres 
iber, but the storm of July, ’93, blew most of it dowu. I came out in ’88, and the average yield of 
l for the ten years has been about 22J4 bushels per acre. Of these ten crops seven entirely escaped 
two have been a little touched, and one (’96) had some 60 per cent, more or less damaged. Hitherto 
e not gone in for mixed farming, so there is little to say about stock. I always keep more horses 
- are really needed, as 1 do not believe in overwork, either for man or beast. Of cows and pigs 
y keep enough to supply the house. I take more interest in poultry. I am a native of For- 
ire, Scotland; was educated at Glenalraound, in the Perthshire Highlands, and at Oxford Uni- 
;y. Before coming to this country I had never done a day’s work. Speaking generally, I am 
satisfied with the country, aud think the climate splendidly healthy. It is, without doubt, the 
for a man with a little capital who has made up his mind to do a little work. An experienced 
er with a little money ought to make a certainty of getting on." 



Farm of John Kerr, Franklin, Man. 

Mr. Kerr writes “ The farm is 1% miles from Franklin, is rather pleasantly situated on the south¬ 
eastern slope oi the Riding Mountains and contains 360 acres. The splendid mountain stream Stony 
Creek supplies the farm with a never failing supply of water, and near its banks the house and barns 
are situated. Nearly (000 trees have been planted to the north aud west of the dwelling. Have been on 
the farm six years. When I took it, it was wild land, and I have devoted my efforts to growing wheat. 
Keep 10 horses, but as yet have not gone into other stock to any extent. Am not a farmer in the strict 
sense, aud before coming to the Province was a carriage builder. I have in connection with farm a self¬ 
feeding and wind-stacking threshing machine.’’ 
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ment. I have come across a number of 
farmers who are using’ them, and all 
seem to be well pleased and maintain that 
the claims which are made for the ma¬ 
chines are justified by their work, and 
“ By their works ye shall know them ” is 
a scriptural standard of judgment, 

G. B, 


Sales of Farm Lands. 

There can be no better criterion of the 
advance in the prospects in this country 
than the sales of such companies as the 
C. P. R. and Canada Northwest Land 
Companies. No attempt is made to push 
sales, and a fair price on fair terms is al¬ 
ways asked from purchasers. Yet in the 
four months ending April 30, 1898, over a 
quarter million dollars worth more land 
has been sold than was sold in the same j 
way in 1897, a fair average year. The 
figures are as follows :—- 


c. P. R. SALES. 

1897. 1898. 



Acres 

Price 

Acres 

Price 

Jan. 

. 9443 

$33,872 

Jan. . . 22044 

$72,925 

Feb. . 

. 8164 

27,574 

F'eb. . 20650 

66,399 

Mar. . 

. 8727 

29.C80 

Mar . . 33421 

109,010 

April 

. 10786 

37,146 

April . 43146 

H0,276 


37120 

$127,672 

119261 

$388,610 




Acres 

Price 

C. P. R.. 1897 . 



$127,672 

“ 

1898 . 


. 119261 

388,610 


Gain . 


. 82140 

$260,938 


C. N. W. LAND CO. SALES. 


1897. 

1898. 


Acres 

Price 

Acres 

Price 

Jan. . 

. 1697 

$ 8.674 

Jan . . 231S 

$12,5i4 

Feb . 

. 2587 

8,336 

Feb . . 2079 

11,356 

Mar . 

. 2080 

10,90S 

Mar . . 5356 

27.890 

April 

. 4160 

22,710 

April . 4lJ)l 

22,794 


10424 

$30,628 

13945 

$74,574 




Acres 

Price 

C. N. W.. 1897 


.10,424 

$50,628 

“ 

1893 


.13,945 

74,574 


Gain . 


. 3521 

$23,946 


Farmers’ Institute Meetings. 

A series of meetings will be held 
throughout the Province, commencing 
June 27 and continuing until July 2. It 
is the present intention to have a round¬ 
up meeting at Brandon on Monday even¬ 
ing, July 4, and the Experimental Farm 
will be visited on Tuesday afternoon. July 
5. Besides local speakers, there will be 
Jas. Fletcher, of the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa ; Isaac Usher, of Queens- 
ton, Ont., and Mr. Willson, editor of the 
Dairy Reporter, Elgin, Ill. The latter 
speakers will attend meeting from July 6 
to 9. Some new local speakers will be 
put in the field, the object of the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture being to put before 
farmers any information from reliable 
sources that will prove of practical inter¬ 
est and profit. It should' be clearly un¬ 
derstood that the work of these speakers 
will not be confined to farmers institutes 
alone. Agricultural societies applying 
for meetings can have arrangements made 
for supply, always provided such applica¬ 
tions are made in good time, so as to 
economize the time of speakers. The 
dates and different speakers have not 
been arranged at the time of our going to 
press. A complete programme will ap¬ 
pear in our next issue. 


Live Stock Impounded. 


Our Looal Shows. 


By Prairie , Rothbury , Assa. 


I notice that the agricultural society of 
Northumberland, Eng., has decided to set 
aside the sum of $1,500 for the purchase 
of thoroughbred bulls to be placed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the county where applied 
for, and for the use of members’ of said 
society. Now, I hold that is a step in 
the right direction, for there, as well as 
here, the large shows are usually beyond 
the reach of the majority, and it is at the 
small local shows where the greatest riv¬ 
alry amongst farmers is created, and I 
should say that it is of no use going over 
the heads of farmers in the hope of se¬ 
curing it, always providing that the judg¬ 
es are men who do ther work without fear 
or favor. Lately the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of the Northwest Territories have 
passed into law an act debarring societies 
with less than 100 members from partici¬ 
pation in the grant that they distribute. 
Henceforth it will only be obtainable by 
large societies, and one cannot be over¬ 
sanguine that they will do the same 
amount of good that the small societies 
would. There may be more exhibits, but 
by far and away fewer exhibitors than if 
they had been allowed to stand as they 
were. 


One thing that has been in favor of th; 
local shows is the amount of thorougli. 
bred cattle that have gone into district! 
that never thought about them, all 1*. 
cause I must beat my neighbor at tht 
succeeding show for stock. Also, whet 
the local show is held that is a holiday j, 
the district ; whereas, in the way that the 
Legislative Assembly now want the®, 
farmers with small capital and no hired 
help following mixed farming would b t 
debarred from having a holiday,. owint 
to the length of travel to and from tht 
larger shows.- Hence, it would come ® 
be work day after day and nothing t ( 
come in between, so as to give food (or 
reflection until the next one came r-.timi 
In my own district I can safely say that 
the value of cattle has been enh, need 
fully 25 per cent., and all through the in- 
fluence of the small local shows. That® 
itself speaks for so much more capi: d j 
the country. 


Juist as wle go to press the r port 
comes to hand of the death by inflar na¬ 
tion of the splendid Clydesdale st; ion, 
“ Ross Macgrego-r,” whose recent pur¬ 
chase by J. A. S. Macmillan. Brand- : 
referred to in another part of this sin 
This is a heavy loss, not only to his wri¬ 
er, but to the draft horse breeders v tht 
Brandon district, for no such hors liar 
been imported for years, and we ar bt- 
ginning to fee-1 the need of good h ses. 



Why bother with a cheap make-shift fence when you can get a thoroughly reh able 
fencing like the Page at 60 or 65 cents a rod? Get something worth while. A ! age 
fence is there for your life-time and a perfect barrier against everything. For illustj ited 
advertising matter, apply to local dealers, to THE PAGE FENCE CO., LTD,, Walkerv lie, 

Ont., or to their Northwest agents, THE RATHBUN CO., Winnipeg. 


Galloway Bros. 


“The Live Business House ofthe West.” 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

General Merchandise & Cattle Exporters, 


Menota—Sec. 18, Tp. 3, R. 25W—One 
horse, color dark bay, about three years 
old (entire or reglan), with white spot 
on forehead.—R. J. Hartry. 


The largest stock, the greatest variety and the best value in Northwestern Manitoba. 
Samples and quotations on application. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


Established 1881. GALLOWAY BROS., Gladstone, Man. 
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Establishing a Dairy Herd. 


By C. F. Thompson, Carbe rry. 


iie first step I would take towards 
' aiding'tip a' good dairy herd is to ex- 
i se great care in selecting cows of a 
dairy type, with good individual re- 
i Js at the pail and churn. Have them 
ed with a Babcock tester, if possible, 
did not think one of our dairy cows 
, paying her way, so intended to sell 
for beef, but on testing her she tested 
er cent., thus proving her to be a pro- 
1 ble dairy cpiv. A dairyman is at sea 
• hout a Rabcock tester. A good dairy 
v shou’d be wedge-shaped.broad behind, 
i well apart, giving plenty of room for 
ood big udder, also should have a slim 
k and a nice, neat head. I - should 
i. 1 be great care to see that she has large 
ilk veins and good teats (being easy to 
Ik), well p’aeed on a fair sized udder. 
The next step is to . select a pure-bred 
re from some well-established dairy 
breed. This is of the utmost importance 
i building up a dairy herd, as the pro 
pciiy will bear even more of the bull’s 
characteristics than his dam. Mr 
( ruickshanks, in his advice to a young 
breeder, said, “ Look well to the sire." It 
is best not to change your breed, but to 
follow the same line, you started on. as 
utr stock will be more uniform, and of 
course, a higher grade. It is best to put 
tile calf, when it arrives, into a box or 
corner boarded off the stall within reach 
of the cow, but wdaere it cannot suck. 
She should lick the calf dry, and as some 
heifers very reluctantly undertake the 
task, a very good plan is to sprinkle 
some bran over it, so as to induce her to 
commence her duty. Remove the calf 
directly it is licked dry, a,s neither cow 
nor calf frets so much for each other as 
when left together for some length of 
time and then separated. If the calf is 
allowed to suck at all it often causes 
trouble, as the mother frequently holds up 
her milk, causing caked udder, sore teat, 
which results in kicking, etc. The calf 
should, be led fr esh milk for four or five 


weeks, feeding three or four times a day, 
as its stomach is not strong enough to 
take sufficient milk in two meals, and is 
unable to properly digest large quantities. 
Thus nature provides for its taking small 
drinks frequently. After a month a grad¬ 
ual change from fresh to skimmed milk 
should be made, as cream is too expen¬ 
sive food, unless the calf be particularly 
valuable. A good substitute for the 
cream is a linseed gruel made by steeping 
a dessert spoonful of flax seed in a quart 
of warm water for 12 hours, giving only 
the essence and not the seed. This should 


McGill, Neepawa, Man. 

be continued until the calf is four or five 
months old at least. As the calf drinks 
very greedily, a large flow of saliva is 
started, so when she has finished a hand¬ 
ful of dry bran should be put in the pail, 
as this uses Up the saliva and the calf will 
not want to suck everything in sight. A 
w:sp of hay hung within reach will soon 
teach her to eat. and she should then be 


given plenty of bulky food, in order to 
develop her diges'ive organs. The object 
in feeding dairy cows is to have them 
convert as much food aj possible into 
milk ; so. in feeding young heifers, the 
aim should be to produce bone and 
muscle, but not fat, for if allowed to be¬ 
come too fat they will have a tendency to 
put their feed to flesh and not to milk. 


If the heifer is a good size and in a 
healthy condition, she should have her 
first calf when two years old ; but, if 
small or delicate, it wotild be better to 
leave her six months longer. Great pains 
should be taken not to allow her udder to 
cake. This trouble can be avoided to a 
great extent by rubbing it well at the first 
appearance of redness or fever. A little 
grease applied helps to soften it consider¬ 
ably. But it is a good plan to rub the 
udder even before any sign of danger, as 
it helps to expand' it, wards off any 
trouble and also accustoms her to being 
handled. 

It is best to milk her ten or eleven 
months, and then let her go dry for 
about six or eight weeks, before she has 
her second calf. When her milk period 
is well established she will not go back on 
it so readily. There are too many cows 
in this country that go dry in six or eight 
months : therefore, are dry six or eight 
weeks out of every eight or ten months. 
'ns*esd of out of a year, and vie have to 
feed them the idle time for nothing. 

Just a word as to milking. Be particu¬ 
lar to milk the cow dry and at regular 
intervals twelve hours apart, say 6 a. m. 
and fi p. ni. Regularity and kindness 
w’H do much in building up a profitable 
dairy herd. 


Points for Patrons. 


By J. IV. Mitchell , Indian Head. 

While co-operation between the patron 
and maker is essential to the turning out 
of a first-class product, and to the conse¬ 
quent success of any cheese factory or 
creamery, it is doubly essential in con¬ 
nection with a cream gathering creamery, 
as in the latter case the patron has the 
care, not only of the milk, but also of the 
creaVn up to the time that it is delivered 
to the cream gatherer or at the creamery, 
and only from good flavored cream can 
good butter be made. Consequently, we 
invite the hearty co-operation of the pa¬ 
trons with us in our joint work.and would 


ask each patron of the creamery tO’ read 
over the following carefully and to put 
it into practice as much as possible. 

MILKING COWS. 

1. Milk regularly, and not at any time 
that may suit your convenience. 

2. Be clean in milking. Use clean pails; 
milk the cows in a clean place where the 



Farm Residence of j. A. 


i 



Farm Residence of Geo. Kerr, Franklin, Man. 

Geo Kerr writes : “My farm is situated on the southern slope of the Riding Mountains, three miles 
no’th of Franklin, on the line of the M. & N. W. Railway. I have three quarter sections here, and one 
a mile south, on flats of Stony Creek, one of the finest streams m the Province. I have 80 acres, mostly 
hay land. The soil here is heavy dark loam, well suited tor growiug wheat, of which in 21 years’ ex¬ 
perience, I have had it slightly touched with frost twice, but have never been s*ruck with hail on this 
place, although I have suffered by hail on other land I was working. Thirteen bushels of wheat to the 
acre is the least 1 have grown, and one year I had 90 acres which averaged 50 bushels per acre. I have 
870 acres under cultivation and this spring am seeding about 8-10 acres. I came to this country from 
Wingham, Huron County, Ontario, iu LS77, and settled here the same fall, being the first settler in this 
neighborhood, and with two of my brothers have been operating a saw-mill 14 miles north of here in the 
winter, and threshing in the fall, but I think wheat-growing has paid the best. I might say that I sold 
],000 bushels recently for 9oc per bushel. I have 13 head of horses and about the same number of 
cattle.” 
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air is pure, and brush off the cows’ flanks, 
udder and teats before placing- the pail 
under her ; milk with dry hands, as wet¬ 
ting the hands is a filthy practice. 

UTENSILS TO USE AND THE 
CLEANING OF THEM. 

3. Never use wooden, but always tin 
utensils for holding milk or cream — 
wooden utensils are hard to keep in good 
condition. 

4. Be sure that all utensils used are 
perfectly clean before using. In cleaning 
utensils that have contained milk, first 
rinse them with tepid water, then wash 
with warm water, using a little washing 
soda frequently, and finish up by using 
hot or boiling water, then place them in 
a pure atmosphere and in the sun. A 
brush is much to be preferred to a cloth 
for washing, as a cloth is hard to keep 
clean and sweet. Never have the first 
water hot for washing milk off tin. as it 
coagulates a portion, of the milk and 
causes it to adhere to the tin. 

5. Be very careful in washing a separ¬ 
ator bowl. Wash as indicated above, 
frequently using washing soda, and al- 
w>vs ending with pure boiling water. 
Make sure that the bowl is sweet-smelling 
before using. 

SEPARATING AND THE CARE OF 
MILK AND CREAM. 

6. If the deep-setting system is adopted 
strain and set the milk before it has had 
time to cool ; keep the water around it 
as cool as possible, the nearer to 40° the 
better. If the can is set in a tank of 
water, or else change the water frequent- 
lv. Always skim within about 24 hours’ 
time after setting. 

7. Where separators are used also 
strain the milk. Care should be taken to 
separate the milk before it cools too 
much : it is not advisable to have the 
temperature of the milk below 85° when 
separating. The cream should be cooled 
down immediately after separating and 
before being put into the cold cream. 
Cream should be kept as cool as possible 
and should be sweet and clean flavored 
when delivered to the cream gatherer or 
at the creamery. Keep the cream can in 
a tank containing cold water and broken 
ice. The water should be changed fre¬ 
quently if there is no ice supply, often 
enough to keep the cream cold and sweet. 
Some will perhaps have suitable inclosed 
springs or wells, but they will require to 
exercise great care that the water does not 
become impure through the spilling of 
milk or cream into it, as the foul water 
will pollute the atmosphere, and it. in its 
turn, will taint the milk. 

8. A small room should be set apart or 
built solely f5r a milk and cream room. 
Milk and cream should always be placed 
in a room in which the atmosphere is 
pure. No roots or vegetables of anv 
kind, or anything that would be at all 
likely to taint the milk or cream, should 
be kept in the milk or cream room, or in 
a room opening into it. A room for milk 
or cream should have good ventilation ; 
be located so that it will remain fairly 
cool, and should be whitewashed. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

1. Strain the milk through a very fine 
strainer immediately after milking. If 
cheese cloth be used be extremely careful 
in washing, scalding and airing it ; when 
it ceases to smell sweet discard it imme¬ 
diately. 

2. Do not neglect to store ice for an¬ 
other season. 

3. To insure good returns cows must 
be well cared for ; they must be treated 
ki"dly, be well fed, be salted regularly, 
and have free access to an abundant sup¬ 
ply of pure water, for remember that milk 
is composed of nearly ninety per cent, 
water. In the winter cows should be kept 


clean, fairly warm and well fed and cared 
for. A cow that comes out in spring 
poor will bring correspondingly poor re¬ 
turns to her owners. 

4. Never dog cows or do anything to 
excite them. Undue excitement means a 
great reduction in both the quantity and 
the quality, or richness of a cow’s milk ; 
this has been proven conclusively by in¬ 
numerable observations and experiments. 
Be kind to your .cows, and it will repay 
you. 

5. Have your skim milk tested to see 
that there is no undue loss through im¬ 
perfect skimmings. 

In concluding this article, I would again 
remind the patrons of the great necessity 
of scrupulous cleanliness in every depart¬ 
ment of their work, and of keeping the, 
milk and cream cool and sweet and in a 
pure atmosphere. 


The dog with a gold collar is still a dog. 


One week of method is worth a month 
of go as you please. 

The total export of butter from Sweden 
to England has increased in value from 
£8,016,000 in 1887 to £15,344,000 in 189(1. 

Whitewood Creamery Co. is in good 
spirits, and has let the cream-hauling for 
the season at 45c. per day less than last 
year. 

Manitou creamery has engaged F. Lut- 
ley, dairy inspector at Winnipeg last vin- 
ter, and expects an increase in cr•■am 
over last year. 

The province of Victoria, Australia, 
sent, in 1807 nearly 23,000.000 pound oi 
butter to England, all of it inspected bv 
government before shipping. 

Neepawa has held a creamery mee ing 
with good promise of support for the rea¬ 
son. A. K. Baird, Winnipeg, wili be 
maker ; J. W. Drysdale, secretary, an R. 
Halpenny, president. 



T <b* Mikado.. 

Cream Separator, 


ASHFORD’S DAIRY KITCHEN. 

Winnipeg, April 5th, 1897. 

Gentlemen— 

I have been using an EMPIRE MI¬ 
KADO SEPARATOR now almost daily 
for the past year, and during that time it 
has given perfect satisfaction. It skims 
clean, works easily, and can be washed 
and put away in a few minutes. 

Yours truly, 

F. ASPIFORD. 

* * * 

Regina, January, 1897. 

Gentlemen— 

In answer to your enquiry as to how- I 
like the MIKADO SEPARATOR I got 
from you last spring, I would^ say that it 
has done all you claim for it, and has 
given me most perfect satisfaction. 

I have compared it with other separa¬ 
tors, but consider that for a hand ma¬ 
chine there is nothing in f hc market to 
equal it. 

It runs easily, skims clean, and is very 
quickly washed and put away. 

Yours truly, 

d. a. McDonald. 

« * * 

Reaburn, January 11th, 1897. 
Gentlemen— 

It gives me great pleasure to testify to 
the merits of the MIKADO SEPARA¬ 
TOR I had from you last spring and 
which I have been using ever since. 

I found it fully up to your representa¬ 
tions, having tested it both as to capacity 
and clean skimming. It separates 250 


lbs. per hour, and does it well, leav ng 
hardly a trace of cream in the milk is 
easy to work, easily cleaned, and has v- 
en me entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 

GEO. C. WEMYSf. 

The above is for the 1896 Model, cr- ,a- 
city 250 lbs. per hour. 

April 16th, 189 

After using your Separator two ye s, 
both winter and summer, we are \ -11 
pleased with it in every way. 

(Sd.) GEO. C. WEMYSS 

* « * 

THE HERMITAGE, 

Headingly, April 1st, 1891 

In compliance with your request re 
MIKADO CREAM SEPARATOR. 1 
take great pleasure in giving an unqu, ii- 
fied recommendation either for sumr er 
or winter use, but particularly the latter. 
We have proved that double the quant ty 
of butter can be made in the winter, sav¬ 
ing a great deal of labor, expense in ca s, 
and last, but not least, separated ere in 
can be churned in half the time. 

W. B. HALL 

As one who has spent almost a lifetii le 
in toiling at dairy work, I would say 
since we got the Separator last July work 
has ended and pleasure begun. Profits 
have increased immensely and labor light¬ 
ened wonderfully, and all in Headingly 
like the MIKADO better than any sep¬ 
arator in use. 

MRS. M. M. HALL 


♦^Manitoba Cream Separator and Supply Co., 

175 MCDERMOT STREET, 

General Agents for Manitoba and N.W.T. Wl N N I PEG. 
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Individuality and Type. 

Prof. C. F. Curtis, of the Iowa 
cultural station, discussing tins suD- 
ni me .Breeders' Gazette, says :—■ 
i ne dairy nerd at tne lowa Agricul- 
Coiiege contains Jersey cows ttiai 
i e rou ids. oi butter a year, it also 
, 111 s a cow mat is equally as well-brea 
He most popular strains ot tins lam- 
Lireeu tnac uoes not produce over 1ZO 
i oi butter per year under the most 
raole conditions and liberal leeding 
, can be iurnisned. one oi these cows 
o butter at a cost ot not to exceed 6 
per pound lor leed at present prices 
an ana nay ; tne other under sinnlai 
c itions cliarges us from 16 to 2(1 cents 
, tie leed consumed to make a pound 
i utter. This is an extreme variation, 
there are always cows in every wen- 
k red herd that make butter at double 
t cost ot others under unitorm condi- 
Good breeding and dairy form are 
able, but it is necessary to study 
capacity and practical results as 
. No successlul up-to-date dairyman 
ild ignore this factor under present 
tions, and it is even more essential 
the eastern dairyman using high- 
: leeds than tor those in tne west, 
re feed is more abundant. There are 
cry dairy herd selected by the ordm- 
nethods, no matter what the breed or 
i . careiully led, some cows that are un- 
) ruble producers as well as those that 
I money-makers. It is necessary that 
l intelligent and practical manager 
1, . the individual records.” 


Care of Dairy Utensils. 

ie year book of the American De¬ 
li merit of Agriculture gives the follow- 
i instructions lor the handling oi wood- 
i rticles :—Churns, butter workers and 
o r utensils made o.f wood and used for 
h ling butter should have any small 
p cles of butter adhering to them re¬ 
in . ed with cold water immediately after 
u They may then be scalded with the 
c wash water if no albumen is present, 

v li is usually the case on the butter 

v iker and small wooden articles and on 
lh< churn when the butter has been 
w led in it. No article in the establish¬ 
ment is more likely to be slighted in 
cb ling than the churn. A few revolu- 
:i> s of the churn with some boiling 
ft r in it and a little of some cleaning 
i trial should be followed by a rinsing, 
" ' hot water. It should then be care- 

inspected, and, if found necessary, 
ic mi thoroughly cleaned and rinsed. The 
f le of the churn should be kept 
ft >th. For this reason rough materials 
' ft cleaning are objectionable, as is also 
■lit use of large pieces of ice for cooling 

R tli cream in the churn. All woodlen 
iitcnsils should be scalded, or, better, 
Steimed, after being washed. This treat- 
nt is especially necessary for the churn. 
Hot steam penetrates every corner and 
tint and gets into the wood enough to 
nult the fat that has been soaked up. It 
i mires little time to attach a hose to 
li- buttermilk outlet and steam the churn 
after washing it. When this is being 
done the cover must not be fastened 
down, or some damage may result from 
too great steam pressure. Care should 
be taken not to expose the churn too long 
to steam, as this might cause it to shrink 
and allow the joints to loosen. Care 
Should also be taken to loosen the nuts 
on the binding rods of a new churn to al¬ 
low the wood to swell. After cleaning 
md sterilizing wooden utensils, they 
should be inverted in a clean place where 
[hey can drain and be dried by fresh air. 
It is well to put them in the sun for a. 


short time, but not long enough to 
crack. Before the butter printer, ladles, 
and other articles made from wood are 
used they should be soaked in hot water 
and rinsed in cold water. The wood is 
caused to swell by the first treatment, thus 
closing the pores, and the surface is dos¬ 
ed by the cold water so that the butter 
fat coming in contact with it is made 
hard and does not stick to it. 


Winter Butter at Fault. 

A gentleman, who is familiar with the 
produce trade, complained to The Com¬ 
mercial about the poor condition of much 
of the butter reaching the market at 
present. Much of the butter coming in 
now, he said, is rolls, and a great deal 
gives evidence of being badly handled. 
The farmers are not making butter in 
large enough quantities to pack it in tubs, 
and they market it at country stores in 
rolls. Very often the butter is not wrap¬ 
ped at all, or, if wrapped, is put in some 
objectionable doth. Sometimes the stores 
that receive the butter wrap it in common 
paper, and in some cases what is called 
oiled paper is used. These adhere to the 
butter, so that it has to be scraped when 
being sold by the produce dealer here. 
This makes the butter look greasy and 
generally undesirable in appearance. Be¬ 
sides there is loss of weight. On this ac¬ 
count sometimes good, sweet butter is 
materially reduced in price, besides being 
slower sale and unsatisfactory to the com¬ 
mission dealer who receives it. The 
gentleman referred to went on to say 
that rolls should be wrapped in new 
bleached cotton,or, better still, in parch¬ 
ment paper, and if the country stores 
would do this they would find their ship¬ 
ments more readily saleable at better 
prices,and the cost of giving this increas¬ 
ed care to produce would be amply re¬ 
paid. He also strongly urged the use of 
parchment paper on the inside of butter 
tubs, so as to prevent the taste of the 
wood from permeating the butter. Store¬ 
keepers receiving butter in tubs, he add¬ 
ed, should at once see that a nice cover¬ 
ing of cloth is placed over the top of the 
butter, where this has not been done by 
the maker, after which the butter should 
be pressed in at thle sides and covered 
with brine, so as to exclude the air and 
keep the contents fresh and sweet right 
to the top. It frequently happens that 
an inch or so at the top of the tub b'e- 
pomes tainted, which could be prevented 
by taking the precautions mentioned.”— 
Commercial. 


A woman who is weak, nervous and 
sleepless, and who has cold hands and 
feet, cannot feel and act like a well per¬ 
son. Carter’s Iron Pills equalize the cir¬ 
culation, remove nervousness, and give 
strength and rest. 

Mr. M. B. Smith, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, says, in a recent letter to the 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Toronto, Ont., 
and who are the sole importers for, 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam : “ T have 

used your Balsam in cases of fistula, and 
find it excellent.” 

The latest western shipment from the 
Ontario Live Stock Association con¬ 
tained a Shorthorn bull for Mrs. Field, 
near Winnipeg ; an Ayrshire bull for 
Alex. Lawrence, Gretna ; two Shorthorn 
bulls for Fraser & Sons, Emerson : two 
Ayrshires for the Steeles, Glenboro : two 
Shorthorn heifers from J. Isaac for J. G. 
Barron, Carberry, and W. Chambers, 
Hayfield. The rest of the shipment will 
be divided along the line all the way to 
Calgary. 


Smut in Oats. 

Prof. Saunders has recently issued a 
report of his experiments in treating seed 
oats for the prevention of smut. Potas¬ 
sium sulphide, in solution, the oats steep¬ 
ed for 24 hours, has been found effective 
to a large extent, but Bordeaux mixture, 
the oats a very smutty sample and steep¬ 
ed four hours, has been by far the most 
effective as well as cheapest. This is 
made of four lbs. bluestone, four lbs. lime 
newly slacked, and 40 gallons water,which 
made a complete cure. The use of blue- 
stone alone, steeping the oats 10 to 20 
minutes, has been followed by many 
farmers in Manitoba with ample success 
on ordinary clean seed, and f„r .ill prac¬ 
tical purposes The Farmer can fully re¬ 
commend it. 


The need of a good Spring Medicine is 
almost universal and Hood's Sarsaparilla 
exactly meets this need. Be sure to get 
Hood's. 

In our last issue a typographical error 
in Thos. Reid’s advertisement made him 
say that $2.50 was the price charged per 
setting of eggs. It should have read 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Mrs. Charles Smith, of Jimes, Ohio, 
writes : “ I have used every remedy for 
sick headache I could hear of for the 
past fifteen years, but Carter’s Little Liv¬ 
er Pills did me more good than all the 
rest. 



All the poetry, all the 
romance, all that is ideal 
in the wide, wide world, 
is bound up in that one 
word: ‘‘Mother- 
hood.” A wo¬ 
man’s greatest 
happiness, her 
greatest duty and 
her greatest priv¬ 
ilege is to become 
the mother of a 
healthy, happy 
child. Untold 
thousands of wo¬ 
men fall short of 
this because of 
weakness and dis¬ 
ease of their wo¬ 
manly - selves. Either they live childless 
lives, or for a brief spell are the mothers 
of puny, sickly children that bring them 
only pain, and leave them only sorrow. 

The woman who suffers from weakness 
and disease of the distinctly feminine or¬ 
gans is certain to become an invalid. No 
woman can suffer in this way and be a 
healthy, happy, amiable wife and a compe¬ 
tent mother. Troubles of this nature sap 
the strength, rack the nerves, paint lines of 
suffering upon the face, destroy the temper, 
make the once bright eyes dull and the once 
active brain sluggish, and transform a viva¬ 
cious woman into a weak, sickly, invalid. 

This is all wrong. It is all unnecessary. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a mar¬ 
velous medicine for ailing women. It acts 
directly on the delicate and important 
organs that bear the burdens of matern¬ 
ity and makes them strong and healthy. 
It allays inflammation, heals ulceration, 
soothes pain and tones and builds up the 
nerves. It banishes the discomforts of the 
expectant months and makes baby’s com¬ 
ing easy and almost painless. It guarantees 
the little new-comer’s health and an ample 
supply of nourishment. Thousands of 
women have testified to its marvelous mer¬ 
its. An honest dealer will not endeavor to 
substitute some inferior preparation for the 
sake of an extra little selfish profit. 


' 1 1 took Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
previous to confinement,” writes Mrs. Corda 
Culpepper, of Tanks, Cottle Co., Texas, “and 
never did so well in my life. It. is only two 
weeks and 1 am able to do my work.” 

In most healthy families you will find 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad¬ 
viser. For a paper-covered copy send 31 
one-cent stamps, to cover customs and 
mailing only. Cloth bound 50 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise¬ 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub¬ 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we will 
esteem it a favour if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to any 
complaints which we receive. Aiways mention this 
paper when answering advertisements, as adver¬ 
tisers often advertise different things in several 
papers. 

letters. 

Either on business or editorial matters, should be 
addressed simply “The Nor’-West Farmer, Win¬ 
nipeg,” and not to any individual by name. 

Look at Your Subscrlptlon Label. 

When you pay your subscription, watch the name 
label on the next two issues which you receive. On 
the first issue following payment, it might not give 
the correct date—the type-setting machine may 
make an error and the proof not be corrected before 
mailing day. But if the date is not correct on the 
second issue please notify us by postal card. 

Look at the date label now. Are you in 
arrears ? Are you “paid up” to the present date? The 
label will tell you. If in arrears, please renew 
promptly. 


WINNIPEG, MAY, 1898. 



ILLUSTRATION STATIONS. 


The Farmer has more than once stated 
its conviction that there ought to be a 
government experiment station on a less 
expensive scale than that at Brandon, 
mainly for the exemplification of cultiva¬ 
tion problems, grass and weeds being the 
principal points requiring elucidation. A 
very moderate sum, say $2,500 a year laic 
out in a thrifty way, would be quite 
enough to supply to every farmer within 
reach pointers on crop rotation and weed 
killing, things about which the Domin¬ 
ion stations are practically silent. Such 
work to be of real practical utility must 
be worked out on a different scale alto¬ 
gether and on purely business principles. 
The actual time and cost of work ex¬ 
pended on every operation from staff to 
finish of the crop to be raised wou'd re¬ 
quire to be carefully noted, and the cost 
of the manures, if any are applied to each 
crop, would, if carefully detailed and sum¬ 
med up. furnish object lessons of incoa- 


testible accuracy to all who cared to fol¬ 
low them. Ontario is getting to be dot¬ 
ted all over with stations, on which little- 
experiments are being worked out by an 
experimental union of the farmers them¬ 
selves, and beside these, Mr. Fisher, the 
Dominion Minister, has applications for 
well nigh a dozen new pioneer stations of 
an almost as expensive character as our 
Own western ones. Manitoba has no rea¬ 
sonable ground of objection to the Dom¬ 
inion farm at Brandon. In its own line 
it is in every way a model, and worked 
to the satisfaction, we might almost say 
to the delight, of every one who knows 
it. But that is not the place, and it can 
never he worked in the style that would 
fit it as a practical object lesson to the 
men who are perplexed by the over¬ 
whelming weed crop, cold clay soils and 
alkaline deposits of the Red River Val¬ 
ley. To do this is much more like an un¬ 
dertaking for the province itself than for 
the Dominion. One thing is pretty cer¬ 
tain. If we are to wait till the Dominion 
does it, we may wait a long time. We 
want it now. Every year that we go 
without it means a loss to an important 
section of country that is much in need 
of sound improvement, to which such an 
example would very materially conduce. 
The fame of our weeds has gone far and 
wide. Only the other day a well-known 
Winnipeg real estate than was up in arms 
against a government immigration official 
for cautioning the new comers against 
buying old and weedy farms. It may be 
against the interest of the present owners 
that such purchasers are warned off bad 
bargains, but it is very much to the inter¬ 
est of the country that those who come 
here to cast their lot with us, and do 
their share to make the land more valu¬ 
able, should have a fair start. If the land 
is weedy, as most of it undeniably is, the 
discount on that score should come out 
of the pocket of the seller and not of the 
buyer. But with a model farm, run with¬ 
out frills, or fancy salaries to men who 
do all their work with their coats on, we 
would soon be in a position to demon¬ 
strate to both old timers and new aspir¬ 
ants just what it would cost to put all 
such land in profitable working condition, 
as regards both cleanness and fertility, 
and so obviate the necessity for taking 
for granted or by guess the cost of reduc¬ 
ing, say a Kildonan strip, or a Meadow 
Lea quarter section into a money-making 
farm. Nearness to Winnipeg will add 
very little to the value of the land satur¬ 
ated by alkali or spotted with gumbo, 
and in the interest of.the district itself, as 
well as on the ground of fair dealing, we 
want, and want badly, an object lesson 
that nothing but such a station can ever 
simply. 

Since the above was written. Prof. Rob¬ 
ertson has issued his plans for something 
on the lines here suggested and appli¬ 
cable to every province of the Dominion. 
But he appears in this to have fallen into 
the mistake too common with govern¬ 
ment officials, small and great, all over 
the world, of forgetting or ignoring the 
work already being well and cheaply done 
in the same field. Ontario, to whose 
conditions Mr. Robertson can be no 
stranger, has already its Experimental 
Union, with between 2,000 and 3.000 live 
men as members, who undertake each 
year to carry on just such experiments in 
conformity to a programme drawn up 
and supervised by the government station 
at Guelph. That in itself is on the very 
lines proposed in the new scheme, yet 


not a word -is said about it. For the 
other provinces, a scheme, in which the 
local and federal governments co-operate, 
may be made very useful. But looking 
to what Mr. Robertson has to say on nis 
scheme, we invite criticism from farmer 
readers, both on his plans and on the one 
we had outlined as very feasible for . nr 
own local requirements. Begin in .the 
Red River Valley say we, because there 
good object lessons are most needed, 
and then spread out all you choose. 


PLOWING MATCHES. 

Within the last few yeai's there hash, m 
growing a strong feeling in favor of e s- 
trict plowing matches, which The Fari er 
has noticed with very special satisfactn n. 
There is perhaps no country in the wo Id 
where crops grow so easily after pro y 
rude methods of cultivation as here in 
the new Northwest. But as time rolls m 
that sort of work is found out to be v v 
unsatisfactory, and it is also found t it 
the man who takes pride in his work, ;• id 
can plow a straight furrow, can do m re 
work and to much better purpose tl in 
the cut and cover workman who has to 
go back and clean up the gores t at 
somehow won’t stay out of his best wi k. 
Among the younger men, too, there is 
growing up a very laudable ambition to 
do work that they and their fathers . in 
point to as worthy of the older lands they 
came from. The Gibsons at Belm nt 
and Elders at Blyth may be pointed to as 
young men, ambitious, as the old Sco h 
phrase goes, “ to rive their faithers b u- 
nets, and there are all over the coun ry 
good plowmen that can do work ev ry 
skilled farmer must look on with, pk s- 
ure. The plowing match is only lie 
testing ground of the men, young ; .id 
old, who like to do good work all it 
time. 

What is good work ? The best wi rk 
in any line is the kind that answers b st 
the purposes it is meant for and can be 
done within reasonable time. There is 
no time here to spend fiddling over in 
acre a day, and he is no plowman w 10 
cannot do decent work both in quantity 
and quality. That must be the aim of 
plowing here, and the sooner we get the 
business down to fixed rules of judgi ig 
so much the better. Scotland and the 
north of England have long been known 
for the quality of their plowing. The 
matches are usually held on old gi s- 
land. as nearly equal in quality as p. s- 
sible, and the work so done is a mar-el 
of neatness. The oldest match there of 
which any certain record is known was 
held by the Clackmannan Farmers’ club 
in 1783. Eight years later, in the same 
district, forty plows turned out. and tlie 
champion of the year, Alex. Vertue, was 
engaged to plow on the royal farm at 
Windsor, taking his plow with him. The 
first day every one went to see him, and 
admired the work he made, but Hodge 
was jealous,and Vertue was warned never 
again to set foot on the farm. It was 
easier to shc.ot him than to imitate his 
work, and even the king could not pro¬ 
tect him. so sent him home. 

The National Society (Highland and 
Agricultural) began to hold matches in 
Dumfriesshire in 1801, and so great was 
the attraction that the Dragoon Guards 
from the nearest garrison had to be called 
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i keep the ground clear for the plow- 
n Galloway bullocks as well as 

1 es were used and so common became 
1 i matches that the national ones were 
il ntinued. The southwest of Scotland 
a Northumberland have always been 

n-'. i for splendid work, but last year 
t best men in a field of 91 competi- 

l were beaten by a man from Perth- | 

s' , seconded by another from Aber- I 
tU 

these far-back matches only a quar¬ 
ts of an acre was done by each man. 
a: -ome did it in an hour and a quarter, 

1) the rate of an acre a day was allowed 
fi il the judging. The great complaint 
i le farmers whose men and teams take 
p; in the present day matches is, that 
fa oo much time is allowed and that for 

iv vs before the big diay no end of time 
i vasted trying to get in fine work at 
tli slow rate. They complain with rea- 

that instead of promoting good work 
tl: modern match costs them far more 
tli i it is worth. But be this as it may. 

I. plowing match is as attractive now as 
it as nearly a century ago in the coun¬ 
ts where plowing is done at its best. 

was objected to the work done at last 
y<..r's matches here (two of the best be 
in _ in South Brandon) that too much 
in jiortance was attached to matters of no 
n :1 consequence. For example, a man 
that cut a 13 or 13£-inch furrow with a 
Tl inch plow was held at fault. If this 

v so, it was a mistake. To plow with 
a ll-inch plow and two horses a good, 
clean, straight furrow, say 131 by 5, in 
June or July, and do a good fair day’s 
work, is what we want, and if other 
gunge plows are used the same principle 
may be insisted on. This as a main 
point and cleaning out the ground fur¬ 
row properly, smaller points being allow¬ 
ed for and arranged for beforehand by 
the committee with the judges, each com¬ 
petitor being also forewarned as to the 
principles governing the final awards. 

It is not only the plowman but the 
plows that are under test at such match¬ 
es. To have a crack hand go into a 
match with his particular make and 
mould was the aim of every manufactur¬ 
er at home, and it is quite legitimate to 
have the same influence at work here. 

The success of the man depends a good 
deal on the team lie works with, and this 
iu itself is a good thing. Careful training 
and kindness are not a mere fancy, there 
>s money in them, and to have a good 


tempered, willing and intelligent team is 
in itself something to be proud of, and, 
if need be, rewarded. A coarse, holler¬ 
ing, swearing brute of a man is seldom 
noted for his skill in any line of business, 
and on a farm must fill an inferior place 
either in or out of a plowing match. 

So far, we have only heard of Blyth. 
Wawanesa and Oak Lake being booked 
for matches this year. Why should not 
Manitou, Carberry and the Portage 
Plains have their matches ? A good big 
stubble field near the show grounds at 
these last two places, with 20 or 30 plows 
to start the first year, should be aimed at 
even this year, and would be a worthy 
attraction to the best summer fair in the 
country. Even Winnipeg might do' a 
more foolish thing than save $250 out of 
its racing, tumbling and balooning attrac¬ 
tions to be offered in prizes to the best 
plowman in the province. So say we. 
What say you ? 


CHEAP MONEY FOR FARMERS. 

In our February issue we pointed out 
the importance of cheap money to the 
capable farmer with prudence enough to 
lay it out wisely. For, if not to be so 
laid out the more difficulty he has in bor¬ 
rowing the better it will be for him, as 
was very fully exemplified in our own ex¬ 
perience here a dozen years ago. But, 
now that farming is business, and not as- 
it often then was a speculation by men 
very unfit for what they tried to do, 
we would be greatly profited by 
having the use of money at very 
much lower rates of interest than is 
now asked, even on gilt-edged security. 
Our security is getting better every 
year, for our land is worth more money, 
is better farmed by better men, and our 
prospects are better, because not built on 
inflation or speculation, as was the case 
in the early eighties. The Premier of 
British Columbia recognizes the sound¬ 
ness of the principle we then laid down, 
and has introduced into the local legisla¬ 
ture a bill for the organization of an Ag¬ 
riculturists’ Credit Association, whose de¬ 
bentures shall be guaranteed by f h" gov¬ 
ernment, the farmers thus obtaining for 


tile making of permanent improvements 
the low interest rate obtainable upon the 
high credit of the province. With proper 
safeguards, such a measure would do very 
much to make fanning more pleasant be¬ 
cause more profitable, here in Manitoba. 
Four and a half per cent, is high enough 
interest to pay on good landed mort¬ 
gages, and a good deal less on temporary 
accommodation might be the rule if we 
get legislation that will protect the lender 
with fewer lawyers’ fees in case of (mis 
understanding. Let the farmers look to 
this,.and they will seldom be forced to 
sell produce at a discount when in want 
of a little ready money. 


SIBERIA AS A WHEAT PRODUCER 

A commissioner from the Northwest¬ 
ern Miller has been through Siberia tak¬ 
ing stock of its probabilities as a wheat- 
producing rival to this continent, once ihe 
great transcontinental railroad now being 
constructed, with its eastern terminus at 
Vladivostock, has been completed. He 
thinks that however valuable that road 
may be for strategic purposes, it cannot 
haul wheat to the seaboard, either east or 
west, at a rate that will make it a formid¬ 
able rival to the middle States of the 
Union. Whichever way it is to travel, it 
will require from 2,000 to 3,000 mi'es of 
expensive land carriage as against the 
stretches of waterway that go to cheapen 
so much the cost of transport from the 
central valley of North America. It is 
very much like the C. P. R. shipping 
wheat at Vancouver via Montreal to com¬ 
pete with the route round Cape Horn. 

The climate has considerable range, hut 
the best of it is not much different from 
that of the Red River Valley. The gov¬ 
ernment is doing all it can by cheap tran¬ 
sport and free land to encourage settle¬ 
ment, and the result appears very much 
the same as with the Crofter settlements 
at Killarney and Saltcoats. They have a 
happy knack of getting into debt and 
looking to the government to carry them 
along. The women do work in their own 
rude way, and Coreans and Chinese farm 
on shares, while the male pioneers do as 
little as they can, so long as they get 
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just enough to live on. They are illiter¬ 
ate, lazy, destitute of ambition, and their 
farming appliances are of the rudest de¬ 
scription. Besides Sundays, there arc 50 
more saints’ days in the year, and they 
are piously kept as far as working is con¬ 
cerned. They prefer fishing to work of 
any kind. 

Not more than 10 per cent, of the coun¬ 
try is cultivable, and that is scattered 
over an area of a million squats miles, 
larger than the whole United States. 
Heavy frosts, swamps and barren wastes 
cover the most of the country, and a great 
part of the really good land is practically 
out of reach of the railroad. For 2,000 
miles along the road there is good land 
and a show of thrifty cultivation ; outside 
of that the possibilities are very limited. 
It is, of course, difficult in a few weeks’ 
time to get at all the truth regarding a 
country so vast and little known, but it is 
evident that a good many things must 
happen in the east before Siberia can be 
a prominent factor in the world's wheat 
production. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

—This afternoon (Monday, May 9th) 
May wheat at Chicago is quoted at $1.75, 
a price only reached when a war panic is 
on. The Northwestern Miller has for 
months been printing weekly a prophecy 
of Pilisbury that wheat would go to a 
dollar a bushel. But the joke is a joke 
no longer, and dollar wheat is not in 
sight of present speculative figures. 


—The anti-elevator monopoly crusade 
has at the last moment collapsed. The 
Douglas compromise has perhaps been 
more abused than it deserved, but in face 
of the opposing forces, it was only unit¬ 
ed and harmonious action on the part of 
western members that could have secured 
enbugh support from eastern members to 
carry the bill through. “As you were ’’ 
is the word for one year more, and that 
humiliating outcome of all our talk is per¬ 
haps better than a measure that did not 
carry the hearty support of any section of 
the free trade party. 


—A. G. Macdougall has long been 
known as a very live business man by 
every one that has had anything to do 
with Virden and its public affairs. He 
has recently made a notable hit as a po¬ 
lice magistrate. A boy was brought be¬ 
fore him for stealing tobacco, and was 
sentenced to saw a cord of wood as pun¬ 
ishment for the offence. The bucksaw is 
a much more wholesome deterrent for 
such an offences than a trip to Brandon 
jail at the country’s expense. 


—The rural municipal council of Pott¬ 
age' la Prairie has decided to buy 500 lbs. 
of white clover seed, to be sown along 
the road sides with a view of keeping 
down annual weeds. This is a most com¬ 
mendable policy. The clover will grow 
and spread in the ditches and seed it.-clf 
all over. Some of the worst crop weeds 
in some districts have grown on half 
made grades, from which year after year 
the seed has blown all over the countrv. 
A few thousand pounds of Canadian blue 
grass, to be used in this way, would have 
been the best spent money ever laid out 
by any rural council. 


—In order to avoid as far as possible 
the risk of introducing the San Jose 
scale on trees from the south, Professor 
Saunders has arranged to supply free of 
cost, from the stations at Brandon and 
Indian Head, a large supply of cuttings 
of Dakota cottonwood, and also of sev¬ 
eral other hardy Russian poplars. These 
cuttings are put up in bundles of such 
size as will permit of their being sent 
through the mail, and can be had on ap¬ 
plication free of cost.. They are made 
about ten inches long, and should be 
planted deep in the soil so as to leave 
the terminal bud only above ground. If 
the soil is loose and mellow and fairly 
moist, roots are rapidly formed, and a 
growth of three or four feet is quite com¬ 
mon the first season. 


—A rather curious case under the Ex 
emption Act has recently been decided at 
Glenboro by Judge Ryan. A running- 
horse belonging to a farmer was seized 
under an execution. The bailiff at first 
would not seize, as he believed the horse 
was exempt, but received further instru - 
tions from the plaintiff's lawyer that he 
must seize, as the horse was a running 
horse, and therefore not exempt. Judg¬ 
ment was given that the horse was ex¬ 
empt, as it was used by defendant in 
earning his living. The point of law de¬ 
cided is that horses used by a man In 
earning his living are exempt from seiz¬ 
ure—no matter what his occupation may 
be, as long as he uses the animal as a 
source of profit. This may be very 
good law, but it is very likely that the 
farmer who makes the running of a trot¬ 
ting horse an element in his scheme of 
farming will not prove a model along the 
line of plain every-day farming, and will 
come to need all the protection the ex¬ 
emption law can give him. 


—The Edmonton Bulletin, discussing 
the question of seed grain, says : “Ladoga 
wheat is no good, as millers do not want 
it, and it should not be grown.” That is 
exactly what The Farmer did its best 
seven years ago to get the people of Man¬ 
itoba and the States to the south to be¬ 
lieve, and for which it was rebuked by a 
very high agricultural authority. We ex¬ 
pected that it might on light land out Ed¬ 
monton way ripen earlier and be good 
enough to use at home, if not to sell- 
abroad. Even this poor chance the Bul¬ 
letin now spurns. The Nor’-West Farmer 
is now getting old, but it is one of the 
consolations of our old age that in more 
youthful days we did our little utmost to 
freeze out the Kubankas, Saxonkas and 
Ladogas of the old world, and the Gold¬ 
en Drops, Eurekas and Defiance of the 
new. Red Fyfe, or White at a pinch on 
scrub soils, was then, is now, and will to 
the close of the century be our stand by, 
and if by chance one of the new hybrids 
should make a spurt, we guess the old 
reliable will last a few years more and pay 
its way. 


—The Farmer has for years been tak¬ 
ing special note of the danger to man and 
beast of the old well with its rotten 
cover, sometimes no cover at all. Every 
month, or oftener, some beast perishes in 
that way. A thrilling example is that of 
the 3-year-o!d child of Colin Reavie, of 
Rocanville, who found his way into an 
uncovered well near the door. His 
mother missed him, and found he had 
fallen into an uncovered well with seven 
feet of water in it, and apparently drown¬ 
ed. She climbed down and found foot¬ 
ing on a cross bar near the surface of the 
water, on which she spent twenty minutes 
of agony supporting the half-drowned 
boy, till her cries brought relief. It took 


a good hour to bring the child round 
after she did get out, but that scare will 
be the means of having one well at least 
made safe. There should be a statute 
punishing any one who leaves a disused 
well, without filling it up or h- vine it 
fenced round and covered as well. Sene 
day, when a few more cases like this have 
ended less pleasantly, greater attention 
will be given to safeguarding our w 11s 
than seems the rule at present. 


—There is a considerable influx of new 
farmers, both from the old world and die 
new. From the east and south they re 
coming, and the great source of perp! x- 
ity is how to get them started with lie 
fewest chances of making costly bin d- 
ers. A new man comes in and sees an 
old-timer doing something he thinks v -ry 
foolish and chuckles over his own sui t- 
ior wisdom. “ He knows a great , eai 
better than that.” But though the na e 
does things in the way of stock and L m 
management no one can defend or .p- 
prove, he is not quite so far astray as 
some people imagine. If out on ne 
point he is quite safe on some others id 
much better worth consulting than lis 
new neighbors imagine. Farmers in ic 
old country are as a rule better posted in 
their business than we are here, yet i is 
the fact that many of them who. h e 
moved a hundred or more miles fr m 
home have found themselves a good al 
at sea and losing money, while the i- 
tives were getting on pretty smoot 1 v. 
Environment and climatic conditi ns 
must be learned, and that cannot be d' le 
in one year. 

Moral—If you are a newcomer, d> 1 
get too fresh. You may get laughed at 
by very ordinary looking people. 


We are indebted to the Portage Lib il 
for several half-tone engravings used n 
the last issue of The Farmer, which 
peared in a creditable special edition if 
that journal. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN. 

The attention of the reader is called to an att c- 
live little book lately published by that eminent < 
pert Physician, G. H. BOBERTZ, M.D., 252 WOODWARD 
JETROIT, MlCH. This book is one of genuine intere- to 
every man and its plain and honest advice will 
tainly be of the greatest value to any one desir s 
of securing perfect health and vigor. A request >r 
a free and sealed copy will be complied with if 
addressed as above and the Nor’-West Fart r 
mentioned. 


LOST OR STOLEr . 

Lost or stolen from Belmont, a valua' e 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND BITCH, color ble k 
and white. Any information will be glac y 
received by E. R. Collier, Secretary Wests n 
Canada Kennel Club, Winnipeg, or Norm, a 
Bell, of Belmont, Man. 

I TomVwork' FAMILIES. 

We want the services of a number of fam- / 
ilies to do work for us at home, whole or 
spare time. The work we send our work- * 
ers is quickly and easily done, and re- J 
turned by parcel post as finished. Pay } 

$7 to $10 per week. For particulars ready | 
to commence send name and address. The 5 
S. A. Supply Co., Box 265, London, Ont. j, 


J |/ ^ O 0 Successor to 

■ l\ CL 11 n M. Hughes & Son. 

UNDERTAKER ANDEMBALMER, 

212 Bannatyne St., opp. Ashdown’s Store, 

Winnipeg, - - Man. 


BE A MAN. 

Weak Men suffering from Seminal 8 
Weakness, Impotency, Hydrocele and lj! 
kindred diseases cured on credit. 

Universal Vita'me Co., 

0CP7 J , HAMMOND, IN dJ 

”2300 1 
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jmmer Fairs Prize Lists. 

prize lists of both the Winnipeg In 
Western Agricultural and Arts Assj- 
be issued shortly. The former fa*r 
at Winnipeg from July 11 to 16, and 
Brandon from July 19 to 22. It is 
ot having the lists of both fairs issued 
tfrn time between issuing of same and 
is not sufficient in which to enable 
properly fit their animals for com 
last month’s issue of The Farmer v* 2 
ime of the important changes and ad 
e in the prize list of the Winnipe, 
In this month’s issue we take pleasure 
to our readers the full lists of the 
tions of both fairs. 

WINNIPEG INDUSTRIAL. 

Horses. 

re especially urged to send in their 
early a date as possible to facilitate 
it of stalls. All stall doors must be 
that visitors can inspect the horses 
hours of 9 a. m. and 12 noon, and X 
p. m. All stalls must be cleaned out 
., so that refuse can be taken away 
rival of visitors. All animals com 
zes must be entered in the names of 
de owners, or their duly authorized 
pt where sire and get are shown , 
s arise, the Directors may require 
ownership from the exhibitor. No 
allowed to enter or compete in more 
ass or section, except for the bes f 
re of any age in its class, in the sec- 
eeny, and for special prizes or attrac- 
rse can compete as a single horse, 
a team, except where specified as 
es must be shown uncovered, knd in 
ner as the Judges may require or al- 
exhibitors refuse to submit to the 
rements of the Judges, their animal 3 
*d out.,In the roadster, carriage and 
es exhibitors must come prepared to 
horses in harness, if required. AH 
sting must be brought out for the in 
the Judges, or for exhibition, when- 
out by the official appointed to attend 
Exhibitors who may desire to take 
from the grounds at night will be al¬ 
so oh depositing $5 with the Manager 
tee for the return of the animal nex 
If the horse is not returned by 13 
morning, the amount deposited and 
,s awarded will be forfeited. 

CLASS 1.—CLYDESDALES. 

of registration in Clydesdale Stu 7 
nada (appendix excepted), or in th- 
Stud Book of Great Britain and Ire- 
American Clydesdale Stud Book, must 
au in this class. 

1 i allion, four years or over—1 $30, 2 $20, 

-St three years old—1 $25, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

B St 1 two years old—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

i ii g Stallion —1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $ 4 . 
r-pr i Mare, with foal by side, heavy wit < 
al >|or oof of having produced a foal this 
W 2 $16, 3 $10. 

Hp‘r year-old Filly—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

7- T o ar-old Filly —1 $10, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5. 

8 - Y' i; iug Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 

9- foal-l $ 6 , 2 $4, 3 $2. 

10 - : n.rv any age—Diploma. 

114^’ ion and three of his get (get to be foal- 
! iD w njtoba or N. W. T.) The award to be 
K*t ,n f he proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
Wibii and 76 per cent, for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 2.—SHIRES. 

Gtklfi , of registration In the Canadian Shire 
[W* id Book, English Shire Horse Stud Book 
■ner-ean Shire Horse Stud Book, must be pro- 
his class. 

Sbc. 1 Stallion, four years or over — 1 $30, 2 

m ?io- 

! !on, three years old—1 $25, 2 $15, 3 $10. 
ffctalllon, two years old —1 $15, 2 $ 10 , 3 $ 5 . 
hti! eirling Stallion —1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 

Hr ' 00| 1 Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
■ or '.roof of having produced a foal this year, 
$15, 3 $10. 

EF-Three-year-old Filly -1 $15, 2 $ 10 , 3 $ 5 . 
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»lwo-year-old Filly —1 $10, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5. 

-Jr} ^Wng Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 $ 6 , 3$4. 
gh[' oal ~l $ 6 , 2 $4, 3 $2. 
w Jim,' any age—Diploma. 

tTj lalll on and three of his get (get to • • 
Kf ' 1 m Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award to 
,n proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
Bon and 76 per cent, for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 3.—DRAFT HORSES. 

P&rse registered or eligible for registration can- 
t^ls class, except in section for 

~ D| m harness* 

■c. 23—Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy 
■ ion l, or proof of having produced a foal till* 
gt* 2 $10, 3 $5. 

■yi aree-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $22, 2 $10, 


25— Two-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $12, 2 $ 8 , 
3 $5. 

26— Yearling Gelding or Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 $5, 3 $3. 

27— Foal—1 $5, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

28— Team Geldings or Mares, in harness—1 $25, 

2 $15, 3 $10. 

29— Mare, any age—Diploma. 

30— Stallion and three of his get (get to be 
foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award to 
made on the proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
stallion and 75 per cent, for the progeny. Stallion 
r egistered in either Clyde, Shire or Perchero" 
Stud Books, $20. 

CLASS 4.-GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 

A general purpose horse is understood to be a 
horse that is suitable either for the wagon, car¬ 
riage, buggy or plow. 

31— Brood Marc, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year, 
1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $ 6 . 

32— Three-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $12, 2 $ 8 , 

3 S4. 

33— Two-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $10, 2 $5 
3 $3. 

34— Yearling Gelding or Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 $5, 3 $3. 

35— Foal-1 $5, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

36— Team of Geldings or Mares, in harness — 
$18, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

37— Mare or Gelding, any age—Diploma. 

CLASS 5.—STANDARD BRED HORSES. 

All entries in this class must be registered in 
American Trotting Register. Two-year-olds and 
upwards to be shown in harness, except in sec¬ 
tion for brood mares. 

Sec 38—Stallion, four years or over—1 $30, 2 $20. 
3 $10. 

39— Stallion, three years old—1 $25, 2 $16, 3 $10. 

40— Stallion, two years old—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 5$. 

...—Y r earling Stallion—1 $10, 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 

-12—Brcdd Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year, 
1 $25, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

43— Three-voar-old Gelding or Filly—1 $15, 2 $10. 
3 ?5. 

44— Two-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $1 0, 2 $ 8 , 

3 $5. 

45— Yearling Gelding or Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 

46— Foal—1 $ 6 , 2 $4. 3 $2. 

47— Stallion and three of his get (get to be. 
foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award to 

r made on the proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
stal?ion and 75 per cent, for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 6 .—ROADSTERS. 

No animal entered or raced during 1898 is elig¬ 
ible. (Exhibition attractions excepted.) 

48— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year, 

1 1 $15. 2 $10, 3 $5. 

49— Three-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $10, 2 $ 6 , 
3 $4. 

50— Two-year-old Gelding or Filly —1 $ 8 , 2 $5, 

o $3 

51— Yearling Gelding or Filly—1 $ 6 , 2 $4, 3 $2. 

52— Foal—1 $5, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

i 53—Pair Geldings or Mares, in harness—1 $20, ? 

| 15, 3 $ 8 . 

54—Single Gelding or Mare, in harness—1 $15, 2 
$10, 3 $5. 

CLASS 7.—CARRIAGE HORSES. 
Certificates of registration for Stallions in some 
recognized Stud Book. 

Sec. 65—Stallion, four years or over, 16 hands or 
over—1 $30, 2 $20, 3 $10. 

56— Stallion, three years old—1 $16, 2 $12, 3 $ 8 . 

57— Stallion, two years old—1 $12, 2 $10, 3 $ 6 . 

58— Yearling Stallion—1 $ 8 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 1 

59— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year. 

1 $15, 2 $10. 3 $5. 

60— Three-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $10, 2 $ 6 . 
3 $4. 

61— Two-year-old Gelding or Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 6 , 3 $'. 

62— Yearling Gelding or Filly—1 $ 6 , 2 $4, 3 $3. 

63— Foal—1 $5. 2 $3, 3 $2. 

64— Pair of Matched Geldings or Mares, in har¬ 
ness, 16 hands or over—1 $20, 2 $10. 3 $5. 

65— Gelding or Mare, in harness, 16 hands or 
over—1 $16, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

66 — Stallion and three of his get (get to bj 
foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award to 
made on the proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
stallion and 76 per cent, for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 8 .—HACKNEYS. 

Certificates of registration must be produced. 
Sec. 67—Stallion, four years old or over — 1 $30, 

2 $20 3 $10. 

" 6 S—Three-vear-old Stallion—1 $15, 2 $12. 3 $ 8 . 

69— Two-year-old Stallion—1 $12, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

70— Yearling Stallion—1 $ 8 , 2 $ 6 , 3 $3. 

71— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 

foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $15. 2 $10, 3 $5. 

72— Three-year-old Filly—1 $10, 2 $ 6 , 3 $4. 

73— Two-yehr-old Filly—1 $ 8 , 2 6 . 3 $4. 

74— One-year-old Filly—1 $ 6 , 2 $4, 3 $3. 

76-Foal—1 $5, 2 $3. 3 $2. 

76—Stallion and three of his get (get to be 

foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award o 
made on the proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
stallion and 75 per ceht. for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 9.—THOROUGHBREDS. 

Certificates of registration in General Stud Book 
of Great Britain, American Stud Book, or Stud 
B®ok of France, must d)e produced. 


Sec. 77—Stallion, four years old or over—1 $30, 
2 $20, 3 $10. 

78— Stallion, four years old or over, best caleul 
ated to improve the common stock of the country 
-1 $30. 2 $20, 3 $10. 

79— Three-year-old Stallion—1 $16, 2 $12, 3 $8. 

80— two-year-old Stallion—1 $12, 2 $10, 3 $6. 

81— Yearling Stallion-1 $8, 2 $6, 3 $4. 

82— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 

foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

83— Three-vcar-old Filly—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $4. 

84— Two-year-old Filly—1 $8, 2 $6, 3 $4. 

85— One-year-old Filly—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $3. 

86— Foal—1 $5, 2 $3. 3 $2. 

87— Stallion and three of his get (get to be 

foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.) The award to 
made on the proportion of 25 per cent, for the 
stallion and 7t> per cent, for the progeny—1 $20. 

CLASS 10.—SADDLE HORSES. 

Sec. 88—Saddle Horse, Mare of Gelding—1 $10, 
2 $8, 3 $6. 

89—Saddle Horse, Mare or Gelding, ridden by a 
lady—1 $10, 2 $8, 3 $6. 

CLASS 11.—PONIES. 

Sec. 90—Pair, in harness, 12 hands up to 14 1 2 
-1 $10, 2 $5. 

91— Pony in harness, 12 hands up to 14 1-2—1 
$C 2 $3. 

92— Saddle Pony, 12 hands, up to 14 1-2—1 
$6, 2 $3. 

93— Pair Ponies, in harness, under 12 hands—1 
$5, 2 $3. 

91—Pony, in harness, under 12 hands—1 $4, 2 $2. 

95—Saddle Pony, under 12 hands—1 $4, 2 $2. 


Cattle. 

The registration number of animal and name or 
herd book must be given with all entries. Thb 
age of cattle shall date from 1st August, Oowj 
must be giving milk at the time of Exhibition or 
show signs of being well gone in calf, or proof be 
shown of having produced a calf this year. NO 
animal may compete in more than one class or 
section, except for the herd prizes in the class tb 
which it belongs, and any special prizes offered. 
This shall not apply to animals entered in sec¬ 
tions for bull and get, cow and progeny, and herd 
where females bred in Manitoba are shown; No- 
entry fee will be charged for herds, but animals 
competing in herds miist have competed in some 
other section of the class. All animals will he 
shown in the rings, and exhibitors must be ready 
to bring them out when called for. 

Entry Fees.—Bulls, 3 years old and upwards, * l 
each ; other cattle over one year, 50c. each ; cattle 
under one year, 25 cents each. 

CLASS 12.—SHORTHORNS, 

Certificates of registration in Dominion Short¬ 
horn Herd Book, Coates’ Herd Book, or American 
Shorthorn Herd Book, will be required. 

Sec. 96—Bull, four years and over—1 $20, 2 $15, 
3 $10. 

97— Bull, three years—1 $20, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

98— Bull, two years—1 $20, 2 $12, 3 $ 8 . 

99— Bull, one year—1 $16, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

100— Bull Calf-1 $12, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5, 4 $3. 

101— Bull, any age—Silver Medal. 

102— Cow, four years or over—1 $20, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

103— Cow, three years—1 $20, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

104— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5. 

105— Heifer, one year—1 $10, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5. 

106— Heifer Calf—1 $10, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5, 4 $3. 

107— Bull and two of his get. Get to be bred in 
Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $12, 2 $ 8 , 3 $5. 

108— Cow and two of her progeny, owned by one 
pvhibitor. Progeny to be bred in Manitoba or 
N. W. T.—1 $10, 2 $5. 

109— Herd, bull and three females, any age, own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor, females to be bred in Mani¬ 
toba or the N. W. T.— 1 $20, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

110 — Herd, bull and four females, any age, owned 
t y one exhibitor—1 $20, 2 $15, 3 $10. 

111— Bull, two years or over, best calculated to 
get export steers, of the smooth, early maturing 
class—1 $15. 

112— Herd, hull and three females, owned by 
one exhibitor, all bred in Manitoba or N. W. T.— 
Gold Medal. 

Special Prizes by the Dompiov Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. 

All animals competing must be registered in D; 
S. W H. B., and owned by residents of Manitoba. 

Sec. 113—Bull, any age—3 $20. 

114— Female, any age—1 $20. 

115— Herd, bull and four females, all under two 
years of age—1 $40, 2 $20. 

CLASS 13.—POLLED ANGUS. 

Certificates of registration in Dominion Polled 
Angus Herd Book, Polled Herd Bool; of Aberdeen 
\ngus Cattle or the American Aberdeen Angus 
Herd Book, will be required. 

Sec. 116—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15. 

117— Bull, two years—1 $20, 2 $16. 

118— Bull, one year—1 $15. 2 $10. 

119— Bull Calf-1 $10, 2 $6 

120— Bull, any age—1 Silver Modal. 

121— Cow, four years or pver—1 $15, 2 $10. 

122— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10. 

123— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $ 6 . 

124— Heifer, one year—1 $ 8 , 2 $5. 

x25—Heifer Calf—1 $ 6 , 2 $4. 

126—Herd, bull and four females, any age, own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 
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CLASS 14.—GALLOWAYS. 

Certificate of registration in Galloway Herd Book 
of Scotland or American Galloway Herd Book wi'l 
he required. 

Sec. 127—Bull, three years or o.er—1 $20 2 $15. 

■*28— Bull, two years—1 $20. 2 $15. 

129— Bull, one year—1 $15, 2 $10. 

130— Bull Calf—1 $10, 2 $6. 

131— Bull, any age—1 Silver Medal. 

132— Cow, four years or over—1 $15, 2 SI0. 

133— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10. 

1?4—Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6. 

135— Heifer, one year—1 $8, 2 $5. 

136— Heifer Calf, under one year—1 $6, 2 $4. 

137— Herd, bull and four females, any age, owne'l 
by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

CLASS 15.—HEREFORDS. 

Certificates of registration in Canada Herefor ' 
Herd Book, English Herd Book of Hereford Cattle 
or American Hereford Record, will be required. 

Sec. 138—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15 

139— Bull, two years—1 $20. 2 $15. 

140— Bull, one year—1 $15, 2 $10. 

141— Bull Calf—1 $10, 2 $6. 

142— Bull, any age—1 Silver Medal. 

143— Cow, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 

144— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10. 

145— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6. 

146— Heifer, one year—1 $8. 2 $5. 

147— Heifer Calf-1 $6, 2 $4. 

148— Herd, bull and four females, any ace. own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

CLASS 16.—DEVONS. 

Certificates of registration in Canada Devon Herd 
Book. Davy's Devon Herd Book, or American 
Devon Record will be required. 

Sec. 149—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15. 

150— Bull, two years—1 $20, 2 $15. 

151— Bull, one year—1 $15. 2 $10. 

152— r-Bull Calf—1 $10, 2 $6. 

153— BulT, any age—1 Silver Medal. 

154— Cow, four years or over—1 $15. 2 $10. 

155— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10. 

156— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6. 

157— Heifer, one year—1 $8, 2 $5. 

158— Heifer Calf-1 $6. 2 $4. 

159— Herd, bull and four females, any age, own 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

CLASS 17.—HOLSTEINS. 

Certificate of registration in either the Canadian 
Folstein-Frlesian Herd Book, the American Hol- 
stein-Friesian Herd Book, the American Branch 
of the North Holland Herd Book, the Netherlanu 
Herd Book, the Friesian Herd Book, or the North 
Holland Herd Book, will be required. 

Sec. 160—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15, 
3 28. 

161— Bull, two years—1 $20. 2 $15, 3 $8. 

162— Bull, one year—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

163— Bu’l Calf—1 $10, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

164— Bull, any age—Silver Medal. 

165— Cow, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

166— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

167— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

168— Heifer, cne year—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

109—Heifer Calf—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

170— Female, any age, in milk—1 $10, 2 $5. 

171— Herd, bull and four females, any age, own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

172— Bull and two of his get. Get to be bred in 
Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $10, 2 $6. 

CLASS 18.—JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. 

Certificates of registration in the English Jersey 
Herd Book, Herd Register of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, the Jersey Herd Book of the Isle o f 
Jersey, the Herd Register of the American Guern¬ 
sey 1 Cattle Club, the General Herd Book of the 
Island of Guernsey, or the English Guernsey Herd 
Book', will be required. 

Sec. 173—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15, 
3 28 

,174—Bull, two years—1 $20, 2 $15. 3 $8. 

175— Bull, one year—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

176— Bull Calf—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

177— Bull, any age—1 Silver Medal. 

178— Cow, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 3 $5. 

179— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

ISO—Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6. 3 $3. 

181— HcTifer, one year—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

182— Heifer Calf—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

183— Female, any age. in milk—1 $10, 2 $5. 

184— Herd, bull and four females, any age, own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

•185—Bull and two of his get. Get to be bred in 
Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $10, 2 $6. 

CLASS 19.—AYRSHIRES. 

Certificates of registration in the Dominion Ayr¬ 
shire Herd Book, the Canadian Ayrshire Herd 
Book, the Ayrshire Herd Book of Great Britain, 
or the American Ayrshire Record, will be required. 

Sec. 186—Bull, three years or over—1 $20, 2 $15, 
3 *8 

187— Bull, two years—1 $20, 2 $15. 3 $8. 

188— Bull, one year—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

1894-Bull Calf—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

190— Bull, any age—Silver Medal. 

191— Cow, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

192— Cow, three years—1 $15, 2 $10, 3 $5. 

193— Heifer, two years—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

194— Heifer, one year—1 $8, 2 $5. 3 $3. 

195— Heifer Calf-1 $6, 2 $4. 3 $2. 

196— Female, any age, in milk—1 $10, 2 $5. 


197— Herd, bull and four females, any age, own¬ 
ed by one exhibitor—1 $15, 2 $5. 

198— Bull and two of his get. Get to be bred n 1 
Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $10, 2 $6. 

Special Prizes by the Dominion Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. 

All animals competing must be registered in D. j 
A. H. B. 

Sec. 199—Herd, bull and four females, any age. 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $15. 

CLASS 20.—SWEEPSTAKES. 

Sec. 200—Milch Cow, pure bred or grade—1 $20, 

2 $5. 

201—Herd, bull and four females, dairy breeds, 
any age. owned by one exhibitor—1 Silver Medal, 1 

2 Bronze Medal. 

CLASS 21.—PRIZES FOR MILK TEST. 

Sec. 202—A special first prize of $50 will be given 
by the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association 
and the Canadian Holstein-Friesian Association | 
(being $25 each.) 

Conditions.—Rations fed to the competing cows . 
will not be considered. Cows will stand in open | 
c taPs in full view of the public, after competition. | 
Competition open to all pure bred cows. Test to 
be conducted on Thursday and Friday, the 14t.h 
and 15th of July. Competing cows to be properly 
milked at 6 o’clock p. m. on the day prior to test, 
all milking to take place at the hours of 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m., and all under the direction of the 
officer in charge. The awards will be made from 
the relative standing of cows, based on the follow¬ 
ing scale : 20 points for each pound of butter fa : 

4 points for each pound of solids, not fat ; 1 point 
for each 10 days in milk after the first twenty 
days (limit 20 days) ; 2 points deducted for eac 
1-10 per cent, of fat below 3 per cent, of fat in 
the milk. The breed, age, name, registry number 
and date of last calving must be stated in the ap- 
P J cation for entry. Entries close on Saturday, 
.lu’y 2nd. The Canadian Holstein-Friesian Asso¬ 
ciation will give $15 for the best Holstein-Friesian 
cow registered in the C.H.F.Herd Book,which has I 
not received first premium, and $10 for the next 
h^st Holstein-Friesian cow registered in the C. 

I H. F. Herd Book. In the event of second and 
, tlBrd place being won by any other breed than 
[ the Holstein-Friesian the Winnipeg Industrial Ex 
hibiiion Association will give $15 for second prize 
I and $10 for third prize. 

CLASS 22.—GRADE CATTLE. 

Sec. 203—Cow, four years or over, beef—1 $15, 2 
$10. 3 $5. 

204— Cow. three years, beef—1 $15. 2 $8, 3 $4. 

205— Heifer, two years—1 $8, 2 $6. 3 $3. 

206— Heifer, one year—1 $7. 2 $5. 3 $3. 

207— Heifer Calf—1 $5, 2 $3. 3 $2. 

208— Cow, four years or over, dairy—1 $15, 2 $10, 

3 $5. 

209— Cow, three years, dairy—1 $15, 2 $8, 3 $4. 

I 210—Herd, four females, over one year, beef, 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $12, 2 $8. 

211—Herd, four females, over one year, dairy, 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $12, 2 $8. 

CLASS 23.—FAT CATTLE, ANY BREED. 

For butchrrs’ purposes, not breeding. 

Sec. 212—Steer, three years and over—1 $20, 2 
$12 3 $8. 

213— Steer, two years—1 $15, 2 $8, 3 $4. 

214- Steer, one year—1 $10, 2 $5. 3 $4. 

I 215—Cow. three y ars or over—1 $15. 2 $8. 3 $3. 

I 216—Heifer, under three years—1 $10, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

217— Calf—1 $5, 2 $4. 3 $2. 

218— Fpur fat cattle, cc.ws, heifers or steers— 

1 $25. 

219— Four fat cattle, cows, heifers or steers, bred 
and fed in Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $20. 

RANGE CATTLE. 

220— Steers or heifers, best three, grass fed, five 
years and under—1 $15, 2 $10. 


Sheep. 

In making entries the age of the animal must be 
given. If required, exhibitors must make a statu¬ 
tory declaration that the animals are of the ages 
rated by th m. Ewes, two shears and over, in 
j all classes except the fat sheep, must have pro¬ 
duced lambs the present season. Judges shall be 
provided with a standard of excellence for the re¬ 
spective breeds, and be guided thereby in making 
awards. All sheep must be pure bred except fat 
1 rb ep. A lamb must be dropped after 1st Janu- 
i ary, 1898. Entry fee per head, 25 cents. Pens free 
when the same sheep are exhibited in other sec- 
j tions. 

CLASS 24.—COTSWOLDS. 

Sec. 221—Ram, two shears or over—1 $9, 2 $6, 
j 3 $3. 

1 2 2-Ram, shearling—1 $8. 2 $4. 3 $2. 

2.3-Ram Lamb—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

224— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

225— Two Ewes, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

226— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $8. 2 $4, 3 $2. 

227— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

. 228—Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

229— Pen ram any age, two ewes any age, and 
two ewe lambs—1 $10. 

230— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, owned by 
one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 Diploma. 


CLASS 25.—LEICESTERS. 

Sec. 231—Ram, two shears or over—l n I 
3 $3. ' I 

232— Ram, shearling—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $2. □ 

233— Ram Lamb—1 $6, 2 $3. 3 $2. 

234— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

235— Two Ewes, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

236— Two Ewes, shearlings—1$8, 2 $4, 3 $2. I 

237— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

238— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

239— Pen, ram any age, two ewes any age, 

two ewe lambs—1 $10. ' ■■ 

240— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, owij_ 

one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 Dl^^“ 

CLASS 26.—LINCOLNS. 

Sec. 241—Ram, two shears or over—l $9 « 

3 $3. 

242— Ram, shearling—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $2. K 

243— Ram Lamb—1 $6. 2 $3, 3 $2. 

244— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. ^ 

245— Two Ewe?, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

2 r 46—Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $8, 2 $4 3 ftP** 

247— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

248— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. the: 

249— Pen, ram any age, two ewes an; age, I 
two ewe lambs—1 $10. 

250— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age. owt- : > c . 
one exhibitor. No entry fee required—I J ■/ 

CLASS 27.—SHROPSHIRES. !" 

Sec. 251—Ram, two shears or over—1 $12 ! ■ 
? $5. " 10, 

252— Ram, shearling—1 $10, 2 $6, 3 $4. If 

253— Ram Lamb—1 $8, 2 $5. 3 $3. 

254— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. A. 

255— Two Ewes, aged—1 $12, 2 $8, 3 $5. 05- 

256— Two Ewes, shearings—1 $10, 2 $6. 3 

257— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. O'. 

258— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

259— Pen. ram any age, two ewes any age,*- 
two ewe lambs—1 $10, 2 $5. 

260— Flock of one ram and three ewes, onejoo- 
old or over, all to be American bred, wnejBlO 
exhibitor at least ten days before show ig- 

261— Flock of four lambs,one ram lami andi^g 
ewe lambs, all to be American bred, wn 
exhibitor at least ten days before show g- 

262— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, wne( ! _- 

one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 v 

Sheep competing in Secs. 260 & 261 m at bel® 1 
corded and have a number in Record, a ertlfiH 
of which must be filed with each entry 
made. Each registered sheep must bee an 
tag with number and initials corresp tding 
that given on the certificate, and all must 
owned by the exhibitor at least ten d.: s be, 
going into the ring. 

CLASS 28—OXFORD DOWNS I3] 

Sec. 263—Ram, two shears or over—1 $9, 2™ 
3 $3. 

264— Ram, shearling—1 $8. 2 $4, 3 $2. 

265— Ram Lamb—1 $6, 2 3$, 3 $2. 

266— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

267— Two Ewes, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. r- 

268— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 2. ' 

269— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

270— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

271— Pen, ram any age, two ewes any ige, 1 
two ewe lambs—1 $10. 

272— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, r ned — 
one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 iploc 

CLASS 29.—SOUTHDOWNS. 

Sec. 273—Ram, two shears or over—1 :3 21 
3 $3. r 

274— Ram, shearling—1 $8. 2 $4, 3 $2. 

275— Ram Lamb—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 1 

276— Ram. any age—1 Diploma. 

277— Tvk o Ewes, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

278— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

279— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

280— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

281— Pen. ram any age, two ewes any ge, u 
two ewe lambs—1 $10. 

282— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, 0 ned! 
one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 'iplon 

Sec. 283—Pen of four lambs (two rams nd P 
ewes), bred and owned by exhibitor. First, f 
volumes of American Southdown Record. At 
irals competing must be recorded in Amerlc.. 
Southdown Record prior to date of entry, and ej 
Mbitor must furnish copy of entry to S.cretin 
of the American Southdown Breeders’ Asiociati^ 
at the time of entry. 

r ’LASS 30.—ANY OTHER VARIETY OF PUR 
BRED SHEEP, EXCEPT MERINOS. , 

Sec. 284—Ram, two shears or over—1 $9, 2 K 
3 ?3. 

285—Ram, shearling—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

2S6—Ram Lamb—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

287—Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

2-8—Two Ewes, aged—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

289— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

290— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

291— Ewe, any age—1 Diploma. 

292— Pen. ram any age, two ewes any age, a* 
two ewe lambs—1 $10. 

293— Pair, ram any age, ewe any age, owned) 
one exhibitor. No entry fee required—1 Diplo^ 

CLASS 31.—FAT SHEEP. 

Sheep shown in any other class cannot comp^ 
as fat sheep. 

Sec. 294—Two Wethers, two shears or over—1 ft 
2 $6. 3 $3. 

295—Two Wethers, shearlings—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $ 
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[ ijl, Ewes, two shears or over—1 $8, 2 $4, 

! rn w :wes, shearlings—1 $8, 2 $4, 3 $3. 
i'* Tv , , ther Lambs—1 $6. 2 $3, 3 $2. 
ve Lambs—1 $6, 2 $3, 3 $2. 


of animals shall date from July 15th. 
inhibitors must make a statutory dc- 
tlieir animals are of the age stated 
Hoars shall not be admitted to the 
ill tusks over one inch in length, 
s must have had pigs during the cal- 
be in pig when shown. Certificates 
m required in all classes, except in 
pigs, in Dominion Swine Breeders 
her recognized swine record. That in 
igs six months old the form of ap- 
registration properly filled out and 
, breeder be accepted instead of cer- 
y fee per head, 25 cents. Sow and 
free when the sow is exhibited in 
ion. 

HASS 32.—BERKSHIRES. 
oar, two years and over—1 $12, 2 $8, 
one year and under two—1 $12, $ 8, 

over six months and under one year- 
14. 

ndcr six months—1 $8, 2 $5. 3 $3. 

Sow, two years or over—1 $10, 2 $G, 

og Sow, one year and under two — 

' $4. 

ver six months and under one year— 
: $4. 

nder six months—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 
iny age—1 Diploma, 
any age—1 Diploma. 

■d litter of piigs, not less than four, 

; onths—1 $12. 2 $8, 3 $5. 
boar and three females, any age, 
le exhibitor, bred in Manitoba or N 

boar and three sows, any age, owned 
aibitor. No entry fee required — 1 


h C! 33.-IMPROVED YORKSHIRES. 

31341 two years and over—1 $12, 2 $8, 3 $5. 

114-1 one year old and under two—1 $12, 

$ 8 . 3 

[15— I over six months and under one year— 

$10, K 3 $4. 

31G— under six months—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

31—1 Jig Sow, two years and over—1 $10, 2 

18- ling sow, one year and under two— 

510 , [£ r, 3 $ 4 . 

319- over six months and under one year - 
$10, - $8, 3 $4. 

320- under six months—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

321- S any age—1 Diploma. 

322- any age—1 Diploma. 

323- and litter of pigs, not less than four, 

nder! fo r months—1 $12, 2 $8, 3 $5. 

324- boar and three females, any age. 

wned one exhibitor, bred in Manitoba oi 

w r —i $10. 

325- . boar and three sows, any age, owned 
y on hibitor. No entry fee required — 1 


CLASS 34.—CHESTER WHITES. 

Sec, Boar, two years and over — 1 $12, 2 $8. 

tfO. 

327- . one year old and under two — 1 $12, 

$8, 3 $6. 

328- ar, over six months and under one year— 

$10, $6. 3 $4. 

329- ar under six months—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

330 breeding Sow, two years and over—1 $10, 2 
0,1 $4. 

331 Breeding Sow, one year and under two— 
$10 2 $6, 3 $4. 

?32 Sow, over six months and under one year— 
$10 '! $6, 3 $4. 

*33 Sow, under six months—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

334 Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

I £ > !i ar, any age—1 Diploma. 

■-Si w and litter of pigs, not less than four, 
Mo' four months—1 $12, 2 $8, 3 $4. 

■ ll rd, boar and three sows, any age, owned 
'V |one exhibitor. No entry fee required — 1 
Hpfci ia. 

CLASS 35.—TAMWORTHS. 

I £38 T’oar, one year or over—1 $9. 2 $6. 3 $3. 

13-9 Roar, under one year—1 $8. 2 $5. 3 $3. 

140 I’oar. under six months—1 $6, 2 $4. 3 $2 

^■-Rreeding Sow, one year or over—1 $8, 2 $5 

1342 Sow, under one year—1 $8. 2 $5. 3 $3. 

Ij 3 Sod, under six months—1 $6, 2 $4. 3 $2. 
■L-Sow. any age—1 Diploma. 

M Roar, any age—1 Dinloma. 

I Sow and litter of nigs, not less than four. 

Mr ti ,llr lronths_1 2 $ 6 ’ 3 $ 3 - 

^7—Herd, boar and three sows, any age, owned 

■oma exbibitor - No entr y fee required — 1 

CLASS 36.—POLAND CHINA. 

Bo—Boar, two years or over—1 $9, 2 $. 3 $3. 

JM-Boar, one year and under two—1 $9, 2 $6, 


350— Boar, under one year—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

351— Boar, under six months—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

352— Breeding Sow, one year or over—1 $8, 2 $5, 
3 

353— Sow, under one year—1 $8, 2 $5, 3 $3. 

354— Sow, under six months—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

355— Sow. any age—1 Diploma. 

356— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

357— Sow and litter of pigs, not less than four, 
under four months—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

358— T erd, boar and three sows, any age. owned 
by one exhibitor. No entry fee required — 1 
Diploma. 

CLASS 37.—JERSEY RED OR DUROC JERSEYS 

See. 361—Boar, one year or over—1 $9, 2 $6. 

362—Boar, under one year—1 $8, 2 $5. 

31.3—Boar, under six months—1 $6, 2 $4. 

364— Breeding Sow, one year or over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

365— Sow, under one year—1 $8, 2 $4. 

366— Sow, under six months—1 $6, 2 $4. 

367— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

3(8—Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

'69—Sow and litter of pigs, not less than four, 
under four months—1 $9, 2 $6. 

9 70—Herd, boar and three sows, any age, owned 
by one exhibitor. No entry fee required — 1 
Diploma. 

CLASS 38.—ANY OTHER PURE BREED. 

371— Boar, one year and over—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3 

372— Boar, under one year—1 $8. 2 $5. 3 $3. 

373— Boar, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

374— Breeding Sow, one year and over — 1 $8, 2 
$5, 3 $2. 

375— Sow. under one year—1 $6, 2 $4, 3 $2. 

376— Sow, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3, 3 $2. 

377— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

378— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

''79—Sow and litter of pigs, not less than four, 
under four months—1 $9. 2 $6. 

380— Herd, boar and three sows, any age, owned 
-<y one exhibitor. No entry fee required — 
Diploma. 

CLASS 39.—FAT PIGS. 

Entries in this class (except for Section 381) 
cannot compete in any other class. 

Sec. 381—Three Pigs, under one year, of the same 
litter, bred by exhibitor—1 $9, 2 $6, 3 $3. 

382 -Pig, under one year—1 $6, 2 $4. 3 $2. 

3'3—Pig, under six months—1 $6, 2 $3. 

384—Best pair of Pigs, under one year, open to 
all clashes, suitable for pork packers’ require 
ments, 150 to 250 pounds in weight—1 $15, 2 $10 
3 $5. 


WESTERN AGRICULTURAL AND ARTS ASS’N. 
Horses. 

Horsemen are especially urged to send in their 
entries at as early a date as possible to facilitate 
the allotment of stalls. All stall doors must be 
left, open, so that visitors can inspect the horse 
between the hours of 9 a. m. and 12 noon, and 1 
p. m. and 6 p. m. All stalls must be cleaned out' 
before 7 a. m., so that refuse can be taken awa; 
before the arrival of visitors. All animals com¬ 
peting for prizes must be entered in the names o e 
their bona fide owners, or their duly authoriz -d 
agents (except where sire and get are shown) 
should doubts arise, the directors may require 
affidavits of ownership from the exhibitor. No 
horses will be allowed to enter or compete in 
more than one class or section (except for special 
prizes or attractions). Horses must be shown un¬ 
covered, and in such a manner as the Judge - 
m n y require or allow ; and if exhibitors refuse to 
submit to the proper requirements of the Judges, 
their animals will be ruled out. In the Roadster 
and Carriage classes exhibitors must come pre- 
nared to show their horses in four-wheeled veh- 
icl s. except where specially provided. All horse, 
competing must be brought out for the inspection 
o f the Judges, or for exhibition, whenever called 
out by the official appointed to attend to that 
duty. Exhibitors who may desire to take their 
herses from the grounds at night will be allowed 
to do so on depositng $5 with the Secretary as a 
frarrnt e for the return of the animal next morn- 
i n g. If the horse is not returned by 10 o’clock 
r»ext morning, the amount deposited will be for- 
f i‘ed to the Association. A copy of the certificate 
showing registration in one of the stud hook 
named, signed by the Secretary of the Association 
nublishing the same, must he produced to th 
Judge. Tne registration number of animal an 1 
name of stud book must bo given with all entries 
The age of horses shall date from January 1st, 
and all horses are to be examined by the Associa¬ 
tion's veterinarian. Non-compliance with the 
rules of the Association, on the part of any exhib¬ 
itor or his emnloyee shall incur the forfeiture Df 
anv premium awarded. 

Entrance Fees.—Stallions, $1.50 each ; all other 
horses, three years and over, $1 each : all other 
horses under three years. 50 cents each ; ponies. 
50 cents each. Horses will be judged from 10) 
a. m. to 1 p. m.. commencing Tuesday. 

Entries must be made on or before July 16th. 

CLASS 1.—CLYDESDALES. 

Certificates of registration in Clvdesdale Stu l 
Book of Canada (appendix excepted) or in the 
Clydesdale Stud Book of Great Britain and Ire 
land, or the American Clydesdale Stud Book, mu»t 
be produced in this class. 


1 


Sec. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 . 2 $ 6 . 

5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

C—Filly foaled 1896—1 $6. 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

CLASS 2.—SHIRES. 

Certificate of registration in the Canadian Shire 
Horse Stud Book. English Shire Horse Stud Book, 
or American Shire Horse Stud Book must be pro¬ 
duced in this class. 

Sec. 1—Siallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— S'aliion, foaled 1.96—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 . 2 $ 6 . 

5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Filly foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

CLASS 3.—PERCHERON HORSES. 

Certificate of registration in Percheron Stud 
Book of America, or in Percheron Stud Book of 
France must be produced in this class. 

Sec. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 . 2 $ 6 . 

5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Filly foaled 1896—1 $6. 2 $4. 

7— P’illy or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6. 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

CLASS 4.—HEAVY DRAUGHT AND ACRICUL 
TURAL HORSES. 

(Not Pedigreed.) 

Sec. 1—Team, in harness, over 2,900 lbs—1 $15 

2 $ 10 . 

2— Team, in harness, 2,900 lbs., or under—1 $15 

2 $10. * 

3— Brood Mare, over 1,400 lbs., with foal hr 
side, heavy with foal, or proof of having pro¬ 
duced a foal this year—1 $10, 2 $6. 

4— Brood Mare, 1,400 lbs., or under, same condi¬ 
tions as Section 3—1 $10, 2 $6. 

5— Filly or Gelding, foaled 1895—1 $6. 2 $4. 

6— Filly or Gelding, foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Gelding, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

9— Mare, any age, and two of her progeny— 

1 :ao. 

CLASS 5.—GENERAL PURPOSE. 

A General Purpose Horse is understood to be a 
horse that is suitable either for wagon, carriage, 
buggy or plow. 

See. 1—Team in harness—1 $15, 2$10. 

2— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
fool, or proof of ha\ing produced a foal this yen.' 
—1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 . 

3— Mare or Gelding, foaled 1895—1 $6. 2 $4. 

4— Filly or Gelding, foaled 1898—1 S6, 2 $4. 

5— Filly or Gelding or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 

2 $4. 

6— Foal, 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Mare, any age, and two of her progeny 

1 $25. 

CLASS 6.—CARRIAGE HORSES. 

Certificate of registration for Stallions in some 
recognized Stud Book of pure bred horses must^* 
be produced. 

Sec. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $i‘> 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 $6. 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 . 

5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6. 2 $4. 

6— Filly foaled 1896—1 $6. 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

9— Team in harness, 15 3-4 hands or over—1 $15, 

2 $ 10 . 

10— Mare or Gelding, in harness, 15 3-4 hands or 
over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

CLASS 7.—THOROUGHBRED. 

Certificate of registration in General Stud Book 
o f Great Britain. American Stud Book, or Stud 
Book of France must be produced. 

Sac. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6. 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this yeai 
—1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 . 

5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6. 2 $4. 

6— Filly foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4.' 

CLASS S.-STANDARD BRED HORSES. 

All entries for this class must be registered in 
American Trotting Register. 

Sec. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10. 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 , 2 $ 6 . 
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5— Filly, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Filly foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Foal of 1898—1 $6, 2 $4. 

CLASS 9.—ROADSTERS. 

No animal entered or raced during 1898 is elig 
ible (exhibition attractions excepted.) 

1— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $10, 2 $6. 

2— Mare or Gelding, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Filly or Gelding, foaled, 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Filly, Gelding or Entire, foaled 1897-1 $6, 2 + *. 

5— Foal, 1898-1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Pair Roadsters, in harness, under 16 3-4 hands 
—1 $15, 2 $10. 

7— Single Roadsters, in harness, under 15 3 4 
hands—1 $8, 2 $5. 

8— Saddle Mare or Gelding—1 $15, 2 $5. 

CLASS 10— HACKNEYS. 

Certificate of registration must be produced. 

See. 1—Stallion, four years or over—1 $15, 2 $10. 

2— Stallion, foaled 1895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Stallion, foaled 1896—1 $6, 2 $4. 

4— Brood Marc, with foal by side, heavy wi«, i 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this year 
—1 $ 10 , 2 .$ 6 . 

6—Fillv.’ fyal.ed' 3895—1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Filly loitiea 1S96—1 $6, 2 $4. 

7— Filly or Entire, foaled 1897—1 $6, 2 $4. 

5— Foal of 1898—1 ?6, 2 $4. 

9— Special prize offered by J. A. S. MacmilHn 
for , foals got by his imported Hackney stallion 
“ Prince Danegelt "—1 $10, 2 $5. 

CLASS 11.—PONIES. 

Under 14 1-2 hands. Natives of Manitoba and 
Northwest Territories. 

Sec. 1—Tram, in harness* style and speed con¬ 
sidered—1 $5, 2 $3. 

2— Single driver, in harness, style and speed con 
sidered—1 $4. 2 $2. 

3— Saddle Pony—1 $4, 2 $2. 

4— Polo Pony, ridden by owner, training consi 1 
ered—1 $5, 2 $3. 

CLASS 12.—PONIES. 

Under 12 hands. 

Sec. 1—Stallion, any age—1 $5, 2 $3. 

2— Team, in harness—1 $, 2 $3. 

3— Single driver, in harness—1 $4, 2 $2. 

4— Brood Mare, with foal by side, heavy with 
foal, or proof of having produced a foal this ye .r 
-1 $4, 2 $2. 

CLASS 13.—SWEEPSTAKES. 

Sec. 3.-Best light Stallion, any age or breed -1 
Diploma. 

2—Best heavy Stalilon, any age or breed—1 
1 Diploma. 

4—Best heavy Mare, any age or breed—1 Dip- 
'cma. 

4— Best Walking Team, heavier than Roadster?, 
(to walk round the track)—1 $5. 

5— Stallions of Classes 1, 2 and 3, and 6 of h's 
?et, get to be foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T. - 
Get, $2 each, and a diploma to the stallion. 

6— Stallions of Classes 6, 7, 8 and 10, and 6 of h : s 
get, get to be foaled in Manitoba or N. W. T.-- 
Get, $2 each, and' a diploma to the stallion. 


Cattle. 

The ages of cattle shall date from August Is*. 
Cows must be giving milk at the time of Exhibi¬ 
tion, or show signs of being well gone in calf, or 
show proof of having produced a calf this year 
No animal may compete in more than one cl a 
or section, except for any special prizes offerel 
and for herds. All animals will be shown in the 
rings, and exhibitors must be ready to bring thcr 
out when called for. 

Entry Fees.—Bulls, three years old and upward-?. 
$1 each ; other cattle, one year or over, 50 cents 
od ch ; cattle under one year, 25 cents each. 

CLASS 13 B.—SHORTHORNS. 

(Bred in Manitoba or the Northwest Territories ) 

Certificate of registration in Dominion Shorthorn 
Herd Book, Coates’ Herd Book, or American 
Shorthorn Herd Book will be required. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $6. 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow. three years and over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

7— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

8— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

9— Heifer Calf, under one year—1 $3, 2 $2. 

10—Herd, four calves, owned and bred by exhib- 
itor—1 $8. 

CLASS 14.—SHORTHORNS. 

Certificate of registration in Dominion Shorthorn 
Herd Book. Coates’ Herd Book, or America 
shorthorn Herd Book, will be required in thi 
class. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $G. 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, three years and over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

7— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

8— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

9— Heifer Calf, under one year—1 $3, 2 $2. 


CLASS 14 B.—SHORTHORNS. 

Owned by residents of Manitoba or Northwe.-t 
Territories and recorded in the Dominion Short¬ 
horn Herd Book. 

Special Prizes by Dominion Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. 

Sec. 1—Herd, bull and four females, under tw 
years of age—3 $20, 2 $10. 

2— Bull, any age—1 $10. 

3— Cow, any age—1 $10. 

CLASS 15.—POLLED ANGUS. 

Certificates of registration in Dominion Polle J 
Angus Herd Book, Polled Herd Book of Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle, or the American Aberdeen Ang.i- 
Herd Book will be required. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $6. 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years and over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

7— Cow, three years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

10— Heifer Calf—1 $3, 2 $2. 

11— Herd, bull and four females, over one year 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $8. 

12— Herd, four calves, owned and bred by ex 
hibitor—1 $8. 

CLASS 16.—GALLOWAYS. 

Certificates of registration in Galloway Hen 
Book of Scotland or American Galloway Held 
Book will be required. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $6 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years or over—1 $8, 2 $5. 

7— Cow. three years old—1 $6, 2 $4 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

10— Heifer Calf, under one year—1 $3, 2 $2. 

11— Herd, bull and four females, over one year, 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $8. 

12— Herd, four calves, owned and bred by ex • 
hibitor—1 $8. 

CLASS 17.—HEREFORDS. 

Certificates of registration in Canada Hereford 
Herd Book. English Herd Book of Hereford Cat¬ 
tle or American Hereford Record will be required 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $6. 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years or over—1 $8. 2 $5. 

7— Cow, three years old—1 $6, 2 $4 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

30- Heifer Calf—1 $3. 2 $2. 

31— Herd, bull and four females, over one yea^, 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $8. 

12—Herd, four calves, owned and bred by ex¬ 
hibitor—1 $8. 

CLAoS 18.—FAT CATTLE, ANY BREED. 

(For Butchers’ purposes, not Breeding.) 

Sec. 1—Steer, three years and over—1 $8, 2 $6. 

2— Steer, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Steer, one year—3 $4, 2 $2. 

4— Cow, three years or over—1 $8, 2 $6. 

5— Heifer, under three years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

6— Calf—1 $3, 2 $2. 

7— Four Fat Cattle, three years or over, owned 
by one exhibitor—1 $5. 

8— Best Fat Steer—1 $5. 

9— Six Fat Cattle, cows, heifers or steers, owned 
by one exhibitor, farming in Manitoba or N. W 
T.—1 $25. 

RANGE CATTLE. 

10—Steers or Heifers, best three, grass fed, five 
years and under—1 $8. 

CLASS 19.—GRADE CATTLE. 

(Beef Breeds.) 

Sec. 1—Cow, four years or over—1 $8, 2 $6. 

2— Cow, three years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Heifer, one year—1 $4. 2 $2. 

5— Heifer Calf-1 $3, 2 $2. 

6— Pair of Working Oxen—1 $5. 

7— Herd of six steers, any age, property of ex¬ 
hibitor, who must be a bona fide farmer, resid 
ing in Manitoba or N. W. T.—1 $15, 2 $10. 

CLASS 20.—JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. 

Certificates of registration in the English Jersey 
Herd Book, Herd Register of the American Jers-v 
Cattle Club, the Jersey Herd Book of the Isle o f 
Jersey, the Herd Register of the American Guern¬ 
sey Cattle Club, the General Herd Book of th 1 
Island of Guernsey, or the English Guerns / 
Herd Book will be required. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $10, 2 $6. 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5. 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years or over—1 $8. 2 $5. 

7— Cow, three years old—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $6, 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $ 4 , 2 $2. 


30—Heifer Calf—1 $3, 2 $2. 

11— Herd, bull and four females, over one! 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $8. 

12— Herd, four calves, owned and bi • d iJ-R 

hibitor—1 $8. ™ 


CLASS 21.—AYRSHIRES. 


Certificates of registration in the Dominion! 
shire Herd Book, the Canadian Ay> hi re P 
Book, the Ayrshire Herd Book of Gr. u | 
or the American Ayrshire Record will r( 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 $io ? 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf, under one year—1 $4, 2 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years or over—1 $8, 2 . 

7— Cow, three years old—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

1U—Heifer Calf—1 $3, 2 $2. 

11—Herd, bull and four females, ovei one | 
owned by one exhibitor—1 


1 2—Herd, four calves, owned and br* 1 bi|> 0 / 
hibitor—1 $8. 


CLASS 22.—HOLSTEINS. 
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Certificates of registration in either he 
dian Holstein-Friesian Herd Book, th An 
Holstien-Friesian Herd Book, the 
Branch of the North Holland Herd 
Netherlands Herd Book, the Friesian 
or the North Holland Herd Book w l b<| 
quired. 

Sec. 1—Bull, three years and over—1 

2— Bull, two years—1 $6, 2 $4. 

3— Bull, one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

4— Bull Calf—1 $4, 2 $2. 

5— Bull, any age—1 Diploma. 

6— Cow, four years or over—1 $S, 2 $. 

7— Cow, three years old—1 $6, 2 $4. 

8— Heifer, two years—1 $5. 2 $3. 

9— Heifer, one year—1 $4, 2 $2. 

10— Heifer Calf—1 $3, 2 $2. 

11— Herd, bull and four females, over >ne 
owned by one exhibitor—1 $8. 

12— Herd, four calves, owned and br by I 
hibitor—1 $8. 
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CLASS 23.—GRADE CATTLE (DAIRY REE1 


Sec. 1—Cow, four years or over, dairy- i 

2— Cow t , three years, dairy—1 $5, 2 $3. 

3— Herd, five females, over one year, 
one exhibitor—1 $5, 2 $3. 


CLASS 23 B.—PRIZE FOR MILK 


A special prize of $10 will be given fo 
producing the greatest amount of estim 
mercial butter (80 per cent, butter fa 
Western Agricultural and Arts Associat 
for 1898.— Conditions.—Rations fed to th 
ing cows will not be considered. Cows 
in open stalls in full view of the pub 
petition open to all cows. Test to be 
on Wednesday, the 20th of July. Compe 
to be properly milked at 6 o’clock p 
Tuesday, 19th July. Entries must be n 
the Manager by July 16th. 
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Sheep 


In making entries the age of the ani 
be given. If required, exhibitors must 
statutory declaration that the animals ai 
ages stated by them. Ewes, two shears a 
in all classes, except the fat sheep, m 
produced lambs the present season. Ju 
be provided with a standard of excellent 
respective breeds, and be guided thereby 
ing awards. All sheep must be pure bre 
fat sheep. A lamb must be dropped aft 
ary 1st, 1898. Entry fees per head, 
Pens free when the same sheep are exb 
other sections. 
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CLASS 24.—LEICESTERS. 


Sec. 1—Ram, two shears or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 

2— Ram, shearling—1 $5, 2 $3. 

3— Ram Lamb—1 $4, 2 $2. 

4— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

5— Two Ewes, aged—1 $5, 2 $3. 

6— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $5, 2 $3. 

7— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 

8— Pen of Sheep, ram any age, two ev.es J-| 
age, and two ewe lambs—1 $6, 2 $3. 


CLASS 25—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Sec. 1—Ram, two shears or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 

2— Ram, shearling—1 $5, 2 $3. 

3— Ram Lamb—1 $4, 2 $2. 

4— Ram, any age—1 Diploma. 

5— Two Ewes, aged—1 $5, 2 $3. 

6— Two Ewes, shearlings—1 $5, 2 $3. 

7— Two Ewe Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 

8— Pen of Sheep, ram any age, two ewes a* 
age, and two ewe lambs—1 $6, 2 $3. 

See. 9—Pen of four lambs, (two rams and t* 
ewes), bred and owned by exhibitor. First, ?• 
volumes of the American Southdown Recoil 
All animals competing must be recorded i 
American Southdown Record prior to date of 
try, and exhibitor must furnish copy of entry 
Secretary of the American Southdown Breedei 
Association at the time of entry. 
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LASS 26.—SHROPSHIRES. 


m, two shears or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 
i bearling—1 $5, 2 $3. 
i Lamb—1 $4, 2 $2. 

I ny age—1 Diploma, 
ves, aged—1 $5, 2 $3. 
ves, shearlings—1 $5, 2 $3. 

Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 

Pgr, Sheep, ram any age, twg ewes any 

a| ( v.'o ewe lambs—1 $6, 2 $3. 

-ANY OTHER VARIETY OP PURE 
,f j SHEEP, EXCEPT MERINOS. 

i in, two shears or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 
j ear ling—1 $5, 2 $3. 

, mb—1 $4, 2 $2. 

ny age—1 Diploma. 

.ves, aged—1 $5, 2 $3. 
ves, shearlings—1 $5, 2 $3. 

Hfe e Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 

Pei Sheep, ram any age, two ewes anv 

all vo ewe lambs—1 $6, 2 $3. 

CLASS 28.—FAT SHEEP 

eep wn in any other class cannot compete 
fatpi'i 

o Wethers, shearlings—1 $4, 2 $2. 

Ip i ves, two shears or over—1 $4, 2 $2, 
es, shearlings—1 $4, 2 $2. 
i ether Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 

Bv e Lambs—1 $4, 2 $2. 


he[i e age of animals must be given when 
' tries. If required, exhibitors must 
ke h tutory declaration that their animalc 
i of ages stated by them. Breeding sows 

ist 1) ad pigs during the calendar year or 

in'i hen shown. Certificates of registration 


required in all classes except Fat Pigs’ class, in 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Record or other recog¬ 
nized swine record. That in the case of pigs six 
months old the form of application for registra¬ 
tion properly filled out and signed by the breeder 
be accepted instead of certificate. Entry fee pei 
head, 25 cents. Sow and litter of pigs free when 
the sow is exhibited in another section. 

CLASS 29.—BERKSHIRES. 

Sec. 1—Boar, two years and over—1 $7, .. $4. 

2— Boar, one year and under 2—1 ?7, 2 $4. 

3— Boar, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

4— Boar, under six months—1 $6, 2 $3. 

5— Breeding Sow, two years or over—1 $G, 2 $3. 

6— Breeding Sow, one year and under two—1 
$6, 2 $3. 

7— Sow, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

8— Sow, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Sow and litter of pigs (not less than four) 
under four months—1 $7, 2 $4. 

10— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

11— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

CLASS 30.—IMPROVED YORKSHIRES 

Sec. 1—Boar, two years and over—1 $7, 2 $4. 

2— Boar, one year and under 2—1 $7, 2 $4. 

3— Boar, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

4— Boar, under six months—1 $6, 2 $3. 

5— Breeding Sow, two years or over—1 $6, 2 $3 

6— Breeding Sow, one year and under two—1 
$6, 2 $3. 

7— Sow, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

8— Sow, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Sow and litter of pigs (not less than four) 
under four months—1 $7, 2 $4. 

10— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

11— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 


CLASS 31.—TAMWORTHS. 

Sec. 1—Boar, two years and over—1 $7, 2 $4. 

2— Boar, one year and under 2—1 $7, 2 $4. 

3— Boar, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

4— Boar, under six months—1 $6, 2 $3. 

5— -Breeding Sow, two years or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 

6— Breeding Sow, one year and under two—1 
$6, 2 $3. 

7— Sow, over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

8— Sow, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Sow and litter of pigs (not less than four) 
under four months—1 $7, 2 $4. 

10— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

11— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

CLASS 32.—ANY OTHER VARIETY OF PURE 
BRED SWINE. 

Sec. 1—Boar, two years and over—1 $7, 2 $4 

2— Boar, one year and under 2—1 $7, 2 $4. 

3— Boar, over six months and under one' year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

4— Boar, under - six tmonths*—1 $6, 2 $3. 

5— Breeding Sow, twq years or over—1 $6, 2 $3. 

6— Breeding Sow, one year and under two—1 
$6, 2 $3. 

7— Sow. over six months and under one year— 
1 $6, 2 $3. 

8— Sow, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3. 

9— Sow and litter of pigs (not less than four! 
under four months—1 $7, 2 $4. 

10— Boar, any age—1 Diploma. 

11— Sow, any age—1 Diploma. 

CLASS 33.—FAT PIGS. 

Entries in this class cannpt compete ip any oth°r 
class. 

Sec. 1—Pig, under one year—1 $5, 2 $3. 

2—Pig, under six months—1 $5, 2 $3. 
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Magnificent Fireworks Display each evening, concluding with the Spectacular Drama, 

“ THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW." 


$15,000.00 in Prizes w 
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GREATLY REDUCED PASSENGER RATES 

FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR EXHIBITS. 
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Judging the Brood Mare. 

Just as our columns are being closed 
for the month, we are favored with the 
following letter from M. Young, V.S., 
Manitou. It is a subject on which Dr. 
Young is eminently qualified to speak. 
He is not a mere theorist or academic 
oracle, but a widely known and trusted 
judge in the show ring, whose decisions 
have never been successfully disputed by 
any man, and have, whether given in a 
miscellaneous collection at a local show, 
or in' the special classes at Winnipeg In¬ 
dustrial, been accepted almost universally 
as sound and well balanced. In this let¬ 
ter he goes right to the heart of the ques¬ 
tion, and brings out vital points that every 
judge and every exhibitor would do well 
to make note of. We are quite sure Dr. 
Young will be pleased to have his views 
freely handled by any others of the many 
who are interested, and shall ourselves 
welcome any further development of the 
case, in view of Dr. Young’s suggestions. 
He writes :—" I have .read with much in¬ 
terest the discussion appearing in your 
April number on “ The brood mare and 
foal.” If the subject is still open, I would 
like to add a few remarks different in 
some degree from what has already been 
said by some of your correspondents. 
Most, if not all, of them, appear to as¬ 
sume that the object of offering a prize 
to the best brood mare is to award a pre 
mium to the mare which has produced 
the best foal. My idlea is that the pre¬ 
mium should be awarded to the mare 
possessing the greatest individual merit 
in the matter of trueness to type, evidence 
of sound and vigorous constitution, good 
disposition, etc., and thereby capable of 
transmitting those virtues to her offspring. 
Exhibiting for a prize as a brood mare 
carries with it the obligation, on the part 
of the owner or exhibitor, to show that he 
is acting in good faith by producing 
proof that she is being used as a brood 
mare. This is proved by the presence of 
her ‘ foal at foot,’ by external appear¬ 
ances manifesting pregnancy, or by such 
sworn testimony or other evidence as 
might be required by the judge. The 
proofs as above being furnished, the pres¬ 
ence or absence of the foal is, or ought to 
be, a matter of entire indifference to the 
judge in making his award. I suppose it 
will be conceded that an impotent stallion 
would be useless and as ill-deserving a 
prize, as a producer, as a non-breeding 
mare could be, yet no board of directors 
or exhibition board would ever think of 
appointing a judge who could not under¬ 
take to award a stallion a prize till he had 
seen some of his colts, neither should 
they appoint a judge who would depend 
upon the quality of the foals to enable 
him to decide upon the comparative mer¬ 
its of the dams. I will try to show you 
why, in my opinion, this is so : Take, for 
example, three brood mares exhibiting in, 
say, the heavy draft class. One is true 
to type, and full of individual merit, but 
has beside her a very poor colt (not in 
condition, but in quality). The second is 
a very poor specimen of a draft mare, 
but shows a very fine foal, and the last 
is a good mare with a good foal, but the 
foal is not at all of the draft type. Now, 
if you are going to decide as to which of 
these mares is most capable of producing 
desirable draft stock by a comparison of 
the foals you are likely to get into trouble 
right away. It may turn out that the first 
mare, while she has all the requirements 
necessary to fit her for producing high- 
class draft stock, has the misfortune tcTbe 
owned by a man, who, through mistaken 
notions of economy, has ‘gained a penny 
and lost a pound ’ in his selection of a 
sire, or has perhaps been trying to breed 
a trotter. A glance at the mare and foal 


in the second case would convince atij- 
one that the merits of the foal should be 
credited to its sire rather than to its dam, 
showing that he (the sire) had inherited 
I great excellence from a long line of 
worthy ancestry a.nd through his own 
! prepotency had transmitted these good 
j qualities, even though mated disadvantage- 
I ously. In the case of the third mare, it is 
safe to assume that .either her draft quali¬ 
ties were accidental, that is, not honestly 
inherited (in which case she would not be 
[ reliable as a producer of draft stock) or 
that she was mated with a stallion of' 
short line pedigree, or both. You will 
see, therefore, that it would not be safe 
for a judge to allow the foal to be a de¬ 
ciding factor in making his award. 

“ Stallions are also exhibited as pro- 
j ducers. How would it look to insert in 
| the prize list a condition similar to that 
affecting brood mares ? Say, ‘ Stallion, 
any age, must be accompanied by one of 
j his get of this year, or the owner produce 
evidence that he (the stallion) has. pro¬ 
duced this year ? Such a provision 
would be regarded as ridiculous, and just 
so I regard the condition affecting brood 
mares. Neither one can produce without 
the aid of the other. The quality of the 
product depends as much on one (in a 
general way) as upon the other. They 
are both intended to be used for the same 
purpose, to perpetuate and improve the 
species, and in both cases the animal 
showing in itself the greatest number of 
points of excellence inherited from the 
longest line of ancestry possessing them, 
when it is possible to ascertain the facts, 
is certainly the animal entitled to the pre¬ 
mium as being the one most likely to be 
capable of improving the species or stock. 

“ This view of the case does entirely 
away with such questions as ‘ dry mares ’ 
versus ‘ nursing mares,’ etc., and if there 
is anything wrong about it in other re¬ 
spects, I stand a fair chance of being 
abundantly corrected by yourself or some 
of your able correspondents.” • 


THE 


wall Papei King 

OF CANADA. 

C. B. SCANTLEBUPY 

Belleville, Kincston, Winnipeg. 


Sample books of Choice Wall Paper 
for Res’dences, Churches, Offie s, 
Lodge Rooms, Public Halls, Hotels, 
Stores, and our booklet, “How o 
Paper,” sent free to any address. 
Write a Postal. 

Mention what prices you expect o 
pay ; the rooms you wish to paper a d 
where you saw this advertisement. 

5®"We pay express charges. 


Mail Order Department at Bel 
ville, Out. Address all communii - 
tions there. 


PROVINCIAL LAND SURVEY! IS 1 


ASSOCIATION. 


Under authority of sections 39, 40 and 41, Ch 121, 
R.S.M., the following only are entitled to prac oeas 
Provincial Land Surveyors iu Manitoba : 

Aldous, M., Winnipeg McPhillips, R. C.,Wi 


EDWARD BOYCE, 
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p Manufacturer. 

316 TO 322 ROSS ST., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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House 
Cleaning 

Painting is part of it—just as much as soap¬ 
ing and scrubbing. There are spots that water 
cannot remove, and discolorations that scouring 
•will not take away. Use the paint brush in such cases. 

The 

Sherwm- Williams 


In small cans, is made to meet the thousand and 
one demands fora little paint about the house. It 
is ready to use. Dries quickly with a good gloss. 
Can be washed. Leading dealers keep it. Write 
to US if you don’t find it. Book on painting free. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. 
Pai.mt and Color Makers. 

100 Canal CL., Cleveland. 

0J7 Washington St., New York. 

Soil Stewart Avo., Chicago. 

21 St. Antoino St., Montreal. 
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By the Way. 

is interesting to notice the difference 
the inventive capacities of farmers. 
ie men have a genius for cobbling or 
i ring up old implements, machinery 
. .everything else about their farms, 
ile with other men, if anything is 
|1 ;on—well, it is broken until the black- 

,th, harness-maker, or somebody else 
; hold of it and fixes it. In this, as in 
thing else, there is a happy medium, 
men are crippled in their work be- 
they spend good time tinkering up 
working with old tools which any 
.;ble man would "chuck into the cor- 
but probably there are more who 
under because they throw away too 
things when only half worn out be- 
something goes wrong, or (almost 
lly expensive; they trot off to the 
smith shop with every little break, 
good farmers claim that it is a bless- 
io have two or three miles of road 
cen the farm and the blacksmith 
It’s apt to have the effect of ren- 
g the bill less formidable. It's said 
knowledge is power. Sometimes it’s 
:y, too. If farmers would take a lit- 
nore pains to acquire a small know- 
e of many' of the simpler operations 
rpentry, blacksmithing and harness 
ding, they would not only be able to 
things much better fixed up about 
i but a good deal of money which is 
, , ually paid out on these things could 
.sed to furnish some of the comforts 
f: the home, or be added to the credit 
of the bank account. “ Every farmer 
I own mechanic ” is not a bad motto, 
i a good book on mechanics—and use 
! . If anything goes wrong always ask 
rself if you cannot fix it before you 
anybody else. Patronize home indus- 
t. If you are a young man thinking of 
si ting out as a farmer, a few months 
Si winter in the shop of a good me- 
c nic may be time well spent, even if 
y: i only make your board. A few farm- 
have a forge and outfit of tools of 
ti r own, and I have yet to meet the 
one who says the outlay necessary to 
:ish a small bit of a shop is not money 
! invested. 

* * * 

here are many small makeshifts, which 
c ry farmer may use in case of an ac- 
nt. Necessity, you know, is the 
v her of invention, and it is always pro- 
f ble to have an acquaintance with as 
i iy of her children as possible. A 
I’ mas farmer recently showed me how 
Iy fixed a whiffletree when the iron hook 
Oil the end broke and left him in the hole. 
Iy simply drove a six-inch wire spike 
through the tree and, bending the end. 

1 had a first-class hook. So handy had 


he found these hooks that he had made a 
complete set of whiftietrees with them, 
and preferred them to any other kind. 
He used a washer to keep the head of the 
spike from drawing through. He found 
them strong enough for the heaviest kind 
of work. 

G. E. 


Winter Dairying in Alberta. 

J. R. Moore, Innisfail, Alta., writes :— 
" 1 he government dairy station at Innis¬ 
fail has just wound up its winter season, 
beginning Nov. 1, 1897, and ending April 
80, 1898. The total quantity of butter 
manufactured was 1:1,180 lbs. Some 60 
patrons furnished either milk or cream. 
The make for the different months was as 
follows : November, 3,‘190 lbs. ; Decem¬ 
ber, 2,241 lbs. ; January, 1,803 lias. ; Feb¬ 
ruary, 1,252 lbs. ; March, 1,322 lbs. ; April, 
2,260 lbs. The figures are not large by 
any means, but with such results, without 
any preparation or special effort on the 
part of the farmers, what great things we 
can do, and will do, for the twelve months 
ending April 30, 1899. Let the farmers 
answer.” 


Near Homer, Mich., a man started a 
duck farm last spring with two ducks. 
The eggs laid numbered 190, and he raised 
to the marketable age 110 ducks. 

Charles Braithwaite, Portage la Prairie, 
has been appointed provincial weed in¬ 
spector, and we may assume that his du¬ 
ties will be to oversee and, when neces¬ 
sary, to instruct and advise the men se- 
j lected by the municipal councils for the 
j same sort of work. It would be difficult 
| to get a better man for the purpose. Fie 
has plenty of energy, plenty of experience 
of public life, anid cannot fail to do good 
service to the state in the very large field 
allotted him. 

The Northwestern Miller has for months 
been carrying on a lively campaign 
I against the adulteration of wheat flour 
j with corn flour, as recently introduced by 
millers further south. But the rapid rise 
in the price of the genuine article is mak- 
| ing the temptation too strong for ordin¬ 
ary business virtue, and is not now con¬ 
fined to the United States. According to 
the Pall Mall Gazette the adulteration of 
] wheaten flour with maize is rampant in 
I England, and is the cause of so many 
complaints that we hear from bakers. One | 
day recently, on Mark Lane market, over 
2,000 sacks of maize flour were sold for 
! the purpose of being mixed with wheaten 
flour. Many English millers, it is stated, | 
are now guilty of this form of adultera¬ 
tion. 


“ Do you love me ?’■’ she asked fondly. 
“ Dearly,” replied he. “ Would you die 
for me ?” “ No, my precious one. Mine 

is an undying love.” 

First tramp—“ If you had to work— 
just supposin —.what kind of a job would 
you rather have ? ” Second tramp — 
‘Well, I think I could be a judge of a 
dog show. I’ve had exper’ence of all de 
dit rent kinds of dogs dere is ?” 

This year’s hay crop in the United 
States is the largest on record. The Afn- 
erican Agriculturist estimates it at 67,150,- 
090 tons from an acreage, of 43,978,000 
acres, an average rate of yield of 1.53 tons 
per acre. 

A far-seeing American farmer says :— 
There was never a time in the history of 
the world when it was more dangerous 
for a man with a family, or one who ex¬ 
pects some day to have a family, to let go 
of his land and try something else. 

An East Taunton, Mass., young man, 
who thought he was old enough to have 
a girl, called on a young woman a few 
nights since. The girl’s mother quietly 
left the room, and in a few minutes re¬ 
turned with a big piece of bread and 
molasses, which she handed to the caller, 
telling him to eat it and run home, as his 
mother might be uneasy if he should stay 
out late. 

A tramp wrote over his bed in the shel¬ 
ter house the following capital epitaph 
for himself :— 

Here lies a poor beggar, who was always 
tired, 

For he lived in a world where too much 
is required ; 

Friends, grieve not for me that Death 
doth us sever, 

For I am going to do nothing for ever 
and ever. 

Official statistics give more than 10,000 
homicides in the United States during the 
last twelve months. This is a fearful in¬ 
dictment. During the same period there 
were about 160 similar calamities in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland and Scotland. With double 
the population we kill 173 times as 
many people. The worst feature of this 
bloody record is that the epidemic of 
manslaughter is increasing in arithmetical 
proportion and at a fe?,rful ratio, while 
legal executions for murder are utterly 
insignificant in number.—Texas Farmer. 


Send 25c. 


And receive by return mail a self-inking 
Stamp with your name on for marking your 
Collars, Cuffs, etc. 

WINNIPEC RUBBER STAMP CO., WINNIPEG. 

Manufacturers of Rubber Stamps, Seals, 
Stencils, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
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OLD STYLE STOVE. 


GRAND JEWEL STOVES 
SAVE A THIRD IN FUEL. 

In the old-style stove the oven bottom 
extends to front of stove, so that heat 
cannot circulate around front of oven at 
all, so it takes a third more fuel to heat 
front of oven for baking. 

In the Kqw Grand Jewel theoven turns 
up to the fire box, 3 in. from front of 
stove (Milne’s Pat. See Cut)., forming 
a perfect flue around the oven, heating 
it uniformly, making a perfect baker, 
and saving 33^ perct. in wood or coal. 

The Grand Jewel is made in four sizes, 
fully guaranteed by the makers. If 
you don’t like it, after a fair trial, you 
get your money back. The third size, 
9-23, is best adapted for farm use. 

For full particulars, send for our 
illustrated, descriptive circular. 

Original Inventors and Makers, 
Burrow, Stewart & Milne. Hamilton, Can 


double 


FLUE 


NEW STYLE GRAND JEWEL. 



Agents in almost 
every town in the West. 
Districts where our 
stove is not represented 
please write for Cata¬ 
logue to 

132 PRINCESS STREET, 

WINNIPEG. 

^ 
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Low Conditioned Bulls 


heaters, cream coolers, Pasteurizers, etc, 
all of which Mr. JBarre recommends, and 
will be found helpful in lessening labor 
and improving quality. 

A case of considerable interest to tljt 
holders of hay permits was tried before 
Judge Ryan at the recent Dauphin coiij. 
ty court. Wickes, the plaintiff, ha'I se¬ 
cured a permit to cut 30 tons of ha be¬ 
ginning not earlier than July 25, hick 
happened to be Sunday. Next doy be 
found McPherson, the defendant, c t.ting 
the same ground on a later permit He 
cut eight tons, for the value of which 
Wickes sued him. The judge very ,rop- 
erlv decided that the second permit was 
inoperative till the first had been exlaust- 
ed, and ordered payment for what was 
wrongfully taken. 

The Farmer has received the pri;: list 
of the Western Agricultural and Art As- 
sociation for 1898 from the energetic tan- 


mon stuff, that is the ideal sire, but in¬ 
dividual quality generally settles all such 
cases. 


“Inquisitive,” Dauphin, writes : — “I 
have noticed that The Farmer has always 
condemned, with no uncertain sound, the 
too prevalent practice of fancy feeding for 
bulls or any kind of breeding stock. This 
is very good, and according to my own 
ideas, but I know of a case of exactly the 
reverse, and would like to have your 
opinion on it. A farmer bought, for $30, 
a pedigreed Durham bull, which had been 
so badly starved that for some time after 
being taken home hie had to be lifted. He 
was, to use the old phrase, “ skin and 
bones.” When I last saw the animal he 
was just able to walk around nicely, yet 
the owner expected to use him for breed¬ 
ing purposes right along. He has been a 
good stock-getter, and is now about 7 or 
8 years old. Would he likely be a sure 
breeder while so thin in flesh ? Would 


It is probable that a good many farm¬ 
ers will this year want to try Indian corn 
as a fall and winter feed for stock. There 
is time to do it yet, and we give a hint 
as to the best method. The earliest sorts 
give the best quality of feed and are more 
reliable for our short summer season, but 
for those who only seek variety and sue-, 
culence some of the later sorts are sure to 
give greater bulk. About the 20th May 
is a god time to sow. and if the seed drill 
has all its holes filled up but just enough 
to leave rows 3 feet apart, they will do the 
job first-rate. Try on a bit of bare 
ground to get the holes so that they will 
drop a seed every six or eight inches. 
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In this triple view the reader is shown some of the objects of interest on the stock farm of Andrew Tainter, three miles 
east of Menomonle, Wis. The lower view shows a group of pure bred Red Polled cows. Above this as 
the middle figure is a paddock of brood mares and their colts. The upper figure shows 

a group of pure bred Shropshire ewes. 


his condition affect the quality of his get, 
supposing he was bred to good cows ? ’ 
Answer-^All extremes are bad—in the 
province of breeding especially. A calf 
.of sound stock and good lineage may, 
after such mean treatment, be restored, 
ajid perhaps come to be worth more as 
a sire than over-pampered ones that are 
kept in the house till full grown, and go 
to pieces when put to real use. Vitality 
is the main point in such a case as this, 
and, judging from analogy, it is only 
bulls of special inherited vitality that 
could stand such privation and be much 
good afterwards. More exercise for the 
well-fed and more generous treatment for 
those now kept poor is the natural course 
to follow, if we want the best results. Fat 
sires never throw the best kind of stock, 
especially if the fatness results from want 
of proper waste through exercise of some 
kind. If fat because easily fed on cora- 


Tliis will leave plenty of plants, and 20 
lbs. of average sized seed will sow an 
acre. Any thicker will as a rule leave too 
many plants. Harrow after sowing about 
U or 2 inches deep, and go on harrowing 
as often as annual weeds appear, even if 
the corn should be a little scratched in the 
leaves. After that all hoeing must be done 
by machine or hand, and a bulky crop of 
palatable feed can be cut from it with an 
old binder. 


The Farmer has received S. M. Barre’s 
1898 price list of dairy machinery, sup¬ 
plies, etc., which has, we understand, 
been printed in four languages—English, 
French, German and Icelandic. It is the 
most complete catalogue he has ever is¬ 
sued. Amongst other new and useful 
machinery found within its covers are 
cream separators, gasoline engines, milk 


I ager, F. J. Clark, Brandon. It coni ns 
over 120 pages, giving a complete [ ize 
list, programme of exhibition, ra es, 

| sports and attractions, rules and reg ',1a- 
tions, excursion rates, directors in charge 
of different classes and departments, don¬ 
ations to prize list, etc. Copies may be 
had by applying to the manager. 

The price of a comfortable cottage 
home goes into the air every time one of 
the big guns of a battleship is fired. 

Money is made by hitting the right 
market, at the right time, with the right 
crop. * 

The farmer’s fields correctly show 

Everything he doesn’t know. 

Thought without purpose is like seed 
spilled upon the ground. 

It is better for a blind horse to keep in 
the ruts. 
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How to Keep Your Poultry 
Healthy. 


By a Western Subscriber. 

ie keeping of poultry is often render- 
so uncertain and unsatisfactory at 
_-s by the invasion of disease that a, 
t many give up one of the most de- 
ful occupations we are acquainted 
, just because the hopes of the would- 
inciers are so often blasted by a lack 
nowledge of the rules on which the 
e prosperity of the undertaking must 
tually rest. 

ne two most important rules in the 
ding of poultry are pure, sweet and 
d food and a warm, dry and 1 well- 
dated house free from draughts and 
en changes of temperature. To the 
nners, and to those who have failed 
the inroads of disease to acquire a 
onable degree of success, I would say, 
n to my advice, based on years of ex- 
;nce, of failure and success, and you, 
probably pick a point or two that 
aid you to avoid the many mistakes 
writer of this article has fallen into, 
he first place, no matter what kind of 
u you use, let it be sound and free 
m mould. It is my firm belief that 
-tenths of the diseases of fowls are 
sed by damaged grain. It is poor 
'ey to buy damaged grain, no matter 
cheap ; but, supposing you have on 
d a large quantity of feed that has 
'ered from mould, and cannot afford to 
ow it away. This may be rendered 
re wholesome by pouring scalding hot 
er over it—remember the water must 
scalding hot : if not, it will not kill the 
gus or mould. Never give your fowls 
-ppy food; by doing this they get more 
iter into their crops than nature calls 
and bring on trouble. See that they 
v,e plenty of pure, sweet water, and 
ve them their food in a dry or crumbly 
te. and they will of their own accord 
ulate the supply of water needed. 
Ground bone, oyster shell, or gravel 
tom the river bottom should be kept 
within reach of your fowls at all times. 
A dust box filled with clean, dry sand. 

ems to gratify a peculiar desire, but 
here let me advise you never to give a 
mst either of coal or wood ashes, as the 
i'kali will get into the feathers, dry out 
Hie oil and totally destroy the plumage of 
the birds. 

Ventilation — yes, perfect ventilation — 
nd by this I mean ventilation without a 
draught. How to secure this altogether 
depends upon your fowl house, location, 
etc. I will just say that the best time 
to admit air is during the middle of the 
day, when the air is warmest and driest. 

The third item of importance is light, 
i-et the fowls have as much light and 
sunshine as possible. 

The fourth and last essential is—Keep 
your fowls dry. Did you ever notice 
how uncomfortable and disconsolate a 
fowl looks when thoroughly wet through? 
When a fowl gets fairly wet you can 
count on loss to yourself. My firm con¬ 
viction, derived from experience and ob¬ 
servation is this ; That fowls or chicks at 
all times, with probably the exception of 
the summer months, provided we have 
no cold rains, be kept as dry as possible. 
Many of the diseases of poultry come 
from exposure to cold and wet ; and if 


any one can prove to me that a fowl 
thoroughly wet through and standing on 
one leg on the lee side of a barbed wire 
fence, with its tail virtually between its 
legs, and the rain falling freely, is im¬ 
proved either.in health or looks, or egg- 
producing qualities, I will submit and 
apologize, and ask forgiveness for ad¬ 
vancing a theory so utterly opposed to 
the practice and precepts of a large num¬ 
ber of our so-called practical farmers and 
haphazard poultry breeders. 


Improved Poultry Needed. 

By H. H. B ., Winnipeg. 

It is not so many years ago that many, 
if not the majority, of farmers doubted 
the sanity, or at least the common sense, 
of men who invested large sums in thor¬ 
oughbred cattle, but you would have to 
search far and wide to find the man with 


H. A. CHADWICK, 

ST. JAMES, MANITOBA. 



courage enough to-day to argue against 
it. But when we come to poultry, we 
find the old idea still prevails that “ a 
chicken is a chicken anyhow.” Now, 
when we read that a single Winnipeg 
firm is bringing thousands of dollars 
worth of poultry into the province from 
Ontario, it is time to wake up and see if 
it is really the fact that Manitoba has to 
import instead of export polutry. En¬ 
quiry among the dealers reveals the fact 
that not enough care is taken in prepar¬ 
ing the local poultry for market, and that 
in addition the Ontario poultry are usual¬ 
ly of finer flavor, largely due to more at¬ 
tention in breeding. We want to urge 
Manitobans to give the matter serious 
thought, and to commence at once to im¬ 
prove their stock ; get away from the 
thought that the so-called “poultry fanc¬ 
ier” is only after show birds and dollars. 
True, he wants them, but to reach suc¬ 
cess, he is continually breeding with two 
ends in view, viz., an increased egg yield 
and larger and finer birds. For every 
show bird that is raised twenty birds are 
raised that are first-class, and in special 
demand for local trade. Butchers are 
glad to get his surplus stock, as they can 
get a better price for it for table use than 
for the common fowl. In two years you 
can make the change from common to 
improved or thoroughbred stock at very 
little expense. First decide what you 
want—a good table bird, good layers, or 
a good general purpose fowl ; then give 
a little study to the various breeds ; find 
out, as you easily can, their special quali¬ 
ties, select the breed that suits you, and 
a very small outlay in eggs or birds will 
give you the start necessary. We advise 
keeping only one breed, as in that case 
very little attention is neoessary, as they 
would not need to be penned in. Do not 
start with an idea that you are going to 
get the big prices that you hear about in 
poultry papers, but we will guarantee that 
you will find your poultry in greater de¬ 
mand and at better prices than your 
neighbor, who is content to work along 
the old lines. If it is eggs you want, it is 
really a very simple matter after all and 
requires but small outlay to have eggs 
in the winter season when they are worth 
almost what you choose to ask for them. 
This article is already growing too long, 
but before closing would draw attention 
to the fact that both the Canadian and 
United States governments have recog¬ 
nized the need for improvement, and arc 
spending considerable sums yearly in ex¬ 
periments to show the importance and 
value of the poultry interest to the coun¬ 
try. 


One old hen served a good sized fam¬ 
ily a week, and was not then quite fin- 


I.ight Brahmas, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Black 
Langshaus, Guinea Fowls, and Black African Ban¬ 
tams, Fowls for sale of each variety. My birds are 
too well-known as prize-winners to call forth fur¬ 
ther comment. Write for what you want. Tele¬ 
phone connection with Winnipeg. German Canar¬ 
ies for sale, good singers. 

2170 


Louise Bridge Poultry Yards 

Secure another Sweeping Victory. 

On S. and R.C. White Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
& BlackSpanish; winning at Manitoba Poultry Show, 
February, 1898, 16 First Prizes, n Seconds, a 
Thirds, 4 Silver Cups a nd Gold MedaI, including 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Challenge Cup and 
Gold Medal, won by my pen of White Wyandot 
tee, score 188 1-12, the highest scoring pen on exhi¬ 
bition, followed up closely with my pen of White 
Leghorns, score 187^. My breeding pens this 
season are as fine as can be lound in America, con¬ 
taining all my prize winning stock. Egg orders 
booked now from these grand pens at 82.00 per 13. 
A f^w choice birds for sale. 

Address— 

GEORGE WOOD, Louise Bridge P.O., 

Winnipeg, Man. 


WINTER LAYERS. 

Barred 
Plymouth 
Rocks 

AND 

Mammoth 
Light 
Brahmas. 

My birds are mated by one of the best Poultry 
judges and are prize-winners at Eastern shows. 
EGGS, 13 for 82.00; 26 for 83.50. 

E. R. COLLI ER, P.O. Box 1441, Winnipeg, Man. 


Lakevlew Herds and Flocks. 

My breeding yards of Barred P. Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, RoseC. Brown Leghorns, 
Black and Silver L. Wyandottes, Mam¬ 
moth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, 
are all imported ana winners of 35 1st and 
5 2nd prizes from 41 entries in 1897. A few 
choice B.P. Rock Cockerels and young 
Turkeys for sale. Orders booked for eggs. Poland 
China Swine, from imported parents, with pedigrees, 
at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

J. J. MOIR, Proprietor, 

2218 GLENDINNING, MAN. 

INCUBATING^ 

THERMOMETERS. 

We handle the most improved 
and accurate ones in the market. 
Write for prices. 

W. R. INMAN & CO., 

WINNIPEC. 

2226 





ished. That is the sort to breed from. 
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Rooster or no Rooster. 

There is a pretty general impression 
that unless there is a rooster or two in a 
fleck of hens they are not likely to make 
the same profit as layers as when there 
are cocks running with them. A dis¬ 
cussion on this point has been going on 
in the Rural New Yorker with the weight 
of testimony in favor of keeping out the 
rooster. It is not disputed that noil- 
fertilized eggs are much better keepers, 
and this is a strong point against tine 
rooster, unless the eggs are wanted for 
breeding. Thos. Duff, of Toronto, is one 
of the most reliable poultry authorities in 
Canada, and his experience, as given in a 
recent number of Farming, is well worthy 
of notice. He says :— 

KEF.P THE MALE BIRD AWAY 
FROM THE LAYING HENS. 

This, in my opinion, is really the key¬ 
note to success. Though the object of 
the egg is undoubtedly to envelope the 
germ, vet impregnation of an egg by this 
germ has no influence upon the actual 
laying, and a hen will lay at the proper 
season independently altogether of her 
being mated with a male bird. Millions 
of eggs are laid every year which would 
never hatch, simply because they contain 
no germ, not having been fecundated. 
There are, however, two classes of eggs— 
'fertile and infertile. A fertile egg is 
one in which the vital impulse has been 
communicated by fecundation, and by the 
term “ infertile ” is meant an egg which 
has never been impregnated, and conse¬ 
quently one that cannot possibly hatch. 

My experience has proven that a hen 
when never mated to a male will lay L 
per cent, more eggs than when so mated. 
Supposing, by way of illustration, that a 
hen, properly cared for, fed and housed, 
lays' 150 eggs a year ; this would mean 25 
more eggs, which at 15 cents per dozen, 
means 31 cents more profit made from 
each hen than you make by allowing the 
male bird his liberty. On 100 hens the 
profit is $31—a considerable item towards 
the cost of feeding. 

In addition to obtaining more eggs, 
there are o'.her advantages to be gained. 
You gain an egg of a better flavor, and 
one for which a better price will be paid. 
An infertile egg will keep very much 
longer than a fertile one, became there is 
no germ in it to spoil by the heat. If 
fertile eggs happen to be left in the nest 
for a day or two the heat from hens lay¬ 
ing in the same nest will, to some extent, 
spoil the flavor and keeping qualities of 
the egg. 

To better exemplify the above, permit 
me to give you the result of an experi¬ 
ment which canne under my personal no¬ 
tice : In July last several dozens of eggs, 
some of which were fertile and some in¬ 
fertile, were placed on bran in the drawer 
of an egg cabinet and kept in a cellar, 
where the temperature ranged from fifty 
to sixty degrees. About the 15th of Aug¬ 
ust, some of the eggs were broken, but 
r.o perceptible difference could be seen in 
them. On the 15th of September more 
were broken with the same result, except 
a slight enlargement of the germ in the 
fertile egg. On the 15th of October 
more were broken, when it was quite ap¬ 
parent that the white of the fertile egg 
was much thinner than that of the un¬ 
fertile egg, and the germ was larger than 
at the previous test. At the November 
15th test this was still more apparent, for 
in the fertile eggs the white was so very 
thin as to entirely leave the yolk and run 
over the saucer like water, while tire 
white of the infertile egg had apparently 
not -changed at all. On December 10th 
the last test was made, and the result was 
still more pronounced. The whites of all 
the fertile eggs broken were like water, 


and in a majority of cases’the yolks broke 
and mixed with the whites, while on the 
yolks of those which did not break were 
to be noticed many dark spots and dis¬ 
colorations, showing clearly that the eggs 
were decaying. All of the fertile eggs 
broken at this December test were totally 
unfit for table purposes, and of little or 
no value for culinary purposes. In the 
infertile eggs, however, the whites and 
the yolks were in the same condition as 
when tested in August, and showed no 
signs whatever of decay. These were 
quite fit for any purpose, but, of course, 
could not be called “ fresh ” eggs. From 
the fertile eggs a bad smell was noticed, 
while from the infertile nothing of this 
nature could be detected. 

During the conduct of this experiment 
other prominent features were observed, 
namely : (a) The loss by evaporation in 
brown shelled eggs was less than in white 
eggs, (b) The loss by evaporation was 
greater in small eggs than in large eggs, 
(c) The brown shelled fertile eggs were 
in a much better condition than the small 
white fertile eggs ; while little difference 
could be detected in the keeping qualities 
of the large white-colored eggs and the 
brown eggs. The evaporation depends 
upon the conditions under which the eggs 
are kept, and will vary in accordance with 
these conditions. It is much more rapid 
in hot weather than in cold — in warm 
places than in cool. 

When eggs are stored in other than 
cool places the transposition of oxygen ; 
and hydrogen invariably renders them 
stale. This loss and evaporation are 
scarcely perceptable in the first week, but 
are more marked in the second, and of, 
considerable importance in the third. An 
egg exposed to the weather, but protect-; 
ed from the sun, rain and frost, will lose 
more than half its original weight in 12 
months. Under similar conditions _ 27 
eggs at the end of six months will weigh 
less than twenty-two niewly laid ones. 
Evaporation is half the daily average in 
winter and double the annual daily aver¬ 
age in summer, or a daily loss four times 
greater in hot weather than in cold. 

Experiments havie proved that evapora¬ 
tion is very unequal. It is influenced by 
the size and form of an egg. In a series 
of experiments made with new-laid eggs, 
weighing 8, 9 and 10 icggs to the pound, 
it was found that eggs weighing 10 to the 
pound lost double that of eggs weighing 
8 to the pound, and with very small and 
long eggs the loss in weight asumed a 
still greater disproportion. Placing eggs 
in a cool place minimizes evaporation 
and a low temperature is not favorable to 
the multiplication of the micro-organisms 
associated with the decomposition of eggs. 
A pure air where the eggs are stored is 
absolutely essential. Upon two rules, 
apart from preserving processes, depends 
success in storing eggs for food — cool 
storage in a pure atmosphere reversing 
the eggs at least twice weekly. 


Keeping Eggs Fresh. 

The “ Money Maker ” gives the follow¬ 
ing as the process by which John O’Neal 
preserves eggs so perfectly that they will 
keep a twelve-month or more. It is 
called the Algretta method :— 

Take 36 gallons of water, put in it 18 
pounds unslacked white lime, and six 
pounds salt ; stir it several times for a 
day, then let settle and draw off all that 
is clear ; then take four ounces per al¬ 
gretta, 8 ounces baking soda, 8 ounces 
cream of tartar, 8 ounces saltpetre, and 3 
ounces borax ; dissolve them in two gal¬ 
lons boiling water, and put into clear 
lime water ; this will cover 300 dozen 
eggs. It costs about one cent a dozen to 
preserve them. The per algretta keeps 


the eggs fresh and fresh-looking ; some 
drug‘gists do not have it in stock, but can 
giet it for you, as all wholesalers have it, 

" You can buy eggs in summer from 
country merchants for 7 cents. Is it not 
worth trying ? Put up a few eggs right 
away, so next summer when eggs are 
cheap, you will have confidence to pre¬ 
serve all you can.” 

Mr. O'Neal gives the details of his )W n 
experience with the method as follows: 

“ January 1, 1893, I preserved 10 doze i 0 [ 
eggs to see if they would keep fresh I 
kept them till July, and could not tell 
them from fresh eggs. I then presc- ved 
$100 worth (1,428 dozen), which sol: in 
winter Tor 28 cents a dozen. After de 
ducting $14.24 for preservatives, I had 
$385.60 left, which I invested in July, lit, 
buying 5,500 dozen at 7 cents, and sold 
them in the winter at 29 cents, w! ch 
after deducting $53.40 for preservat . es 
left me $1,541.60,with which I bought 12,- 
023 dozen in ’95 at 7 cents, and sold t m 
at 28 cents, leaving mie, after paying 1)1 
for preservatives, $5,950, with whic I 
bought 85,006 dozen in ’96 at 7 cen ; 
dozen, and sold them at 27 cents. ter 
paying $827 for preservatives and $20r ir 
barrels to keep the eggs in, I had 1 
924 made from an investment of $100 , H- 
three years before. The first two vea 1 
worked at my trade every day and bo’ tht 
and sold my eggs in the evening.” 

This is a new way to make a fort sc 
The writer has made enough to r ( re 
from business, and, as he suggests, it ill 
not cost much to begin early with a al 
on a small scale of his mthod and pt it 
to the test of time. 

In Germany experiments have 1 ?n 
made by Director Strauch, of the A i 
cultural School at Neisse, with var .is 
methods for keeping eggs fresh. At le 
beginning of July twenty fresh eggs \ re 
treated by each method, and examine at 
the end of February, next year. The o 
suits are given below. 

Kept in brine : All unfit for use. Lot 
decayed, but unpalatable from being t 
urated with salt. 

Per (: i 

spoil 1 

Wrapped in paper . 3u 

Kept in a solution of salicylic acid 

and glycerine .. $0 

Rubbed with salt . 

Packed in bran, . 

Coated with paraffin . 

Painted with a solution of salicylic 

acid and glycerine . 

Immersed in boiling water 12-15 sec¬ 
onds . 

Treated with a solution of alum. 

Kept in a solution of salicylic acid... 

Coated with soluble glass . 10 

Coated with collodion . 40 

Coated with varnish . -'() 

Rubbed with bacon . 

Packed in wood ashes . 

Treated with boric acid and soluble 

glass .. 2 

Treated with potassium permangan¬ 
ate . 20 

Coated with vaseline and kept in lime 

water . All good 

Kept in soluble glass .All very good 

We prefer the system mentioned last 
but one : but there is no need for the use 
of vaseline in connection with it. 


BLACK MINORCAS 

J. DENNER & SON, 29o Fountain St., Winnipt 
Breeders of high-class Minorcas, will this season 
breed from two pens. 

No. 1 Pen—headed by brother to the winner of 
New York Show. 1897. mated to pullets imported di¬ 
rect from Pitts, of England, winner at the Crystal 
Palace. 

No. 2 Pen —Pitts’ cockerel and DufFs and Roberts’ 
hens. A limited number of Eggs for setting will be 
sold from these two pens. 2246 
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■H/hen to Feed Newly Hatched 
Chicks. 

K. Missouri breeder says to Colman’s 
Rt J World 

jf , your March 24th issue you made 
sev 'comments on my letter published 
t| 1( i, one of which I would like to no¬ 
de, I remarked that—‘the little chicks 
she not be fed until the oldest was at 
]e; 8 hours old.’ To which you add¬ 

ed torially, that ‘24 to 30 hours would 
be ter.’ Now, in my experience, it 
ta', s from 24 to 36 hours from the time 
the ,rst chick is hatched until the last 
oi safely out ; consequently, if fed '24 
to hours ’ after the first chick was 
hr. d. the last one would be little more 
latched, and this, according to my 
•nee, would be the death of sev- 
the last hatched chicks, when from 
to ten days old—the very evil T 
to warn your readers against. The; | 
which go over to 48 hours are not 
; in the least, hut are strong and 
A chick will live three or four 
,m the time of hatching, without 
itly being the worse for its fast.” 
the same subject an English auth- 
says :— 

the first 24 hours after the chick- 
e hatched they require nothing to 
'.her the first day feed eve y two 
ee hours, gradually lessening the 
r to three meals a day by the time 
re a month old. The first meal 
consist of hard-boiled egg? (the 
ie ones from the incubator will do 
veil), mixed with oatmeal into 
y condition. Stale bread alone or 
ned with milk may also be given. , 
rice mixed with oatmeal is a spec- 
ood thing for checking diarrhoea, 
is’very disastrous to some flocks.— 
Pitts (Yorks.) 


bonders of a Hen’s Egg. 

egg when placed in incubator will. 
,welve hours, show some lineaments 
head and body of the chick, 
the end of the second day the heart 
be seen to beat and two, blood ves- 
ippear. On the fourth day one aur- 
| id of the heart appears, resembling 

I so what a noose folded over itself. 

the end of the sixth day the wings 
lari istinguishable and on the head two 
I pm 1 bubbles for the brain appear. 

i the seventh day the liver, lungs and 
I stc ach become visible and on the four- 
I tec ill day the beak and breast bones are 
I fii, r,led. 

From then on until the eighteenth day 
I tin e is a constant growth of all the mem- 
I [ben. and on the next day the chick is full 
I grown and ready to burst the shell. 


How to Catch the Hawk and Crow. 

h you are bothered by these birds, the 
plan to get rid of them is to kill them. 
There are several ways of doing this, but 
I wish to call your attention to one. 

Place a pole about 16 feet long in the 
ground in some clear place, where the 
birds are liable to pass. The top of the 
pole should be just large enough to place 
a good steel trap upon it. Then, when 
one of these birds chances to light on the 
pole to rest he is caught by the trap. The 
trap should be an old one, so it is not too 
bright. The pole or scantling could be 
placed in a box placed in the ground just 
large enough to admit the lower end of 
the pole or scantling. You should re¬ 
member that this should not be placed 
near a tree, for the birds will light in the 
tree instead of on the pole. 
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Food and Flavor. 


A poultry expert says :—A great deal j 
of the flavor of the eggs is due to feed. ! 
We have alluded to grass and insects as 
injuriously affecting the quality of eggs. 
But if a person wishes to test the matter | 
thoroughly, let him feed a few hens par¬ 
tially on onions and others on whole 
wheat grain. It will not take many days : 
of such feeding to impart a decidedly un¬ 
pleasant flavor to the eggs from hens that 
have had the onion diet. Only by cook¬ 
ing, however, can this difference be de¬ 
tected. The poor quality eggs may pro¬ 
duce strong, healthy chicks, provided the 
hens, in addition to the onion diet, have 
had a due proportion of grain. It is in 
part due to the fact that hens in winter 
are mainly fed with grain or wheat bran 
that makes their chicks stronger and 
more vigorous than are eggs produced 
after the liens run at large, and insects 
are their principal diet. When we grew 
wheat years ago we always noted that the 
chicks hatched out just after wheat har¬ 
vest were strong and vigorous, and that 
the eggs if produced when fresh were al¬ 
ways of the best quality. If more wheat 
were fed to laying hens in summer, r.ot 
only would the hens lay more, hut their 
eggs would be of better quality than they 
are if produced from food that fowls are 
obliged to find themselves. 


The annual egg production of a duck 
is from 130 to 140. The duck, when slue | 
begins laying her eggs in the latter part 
of winter, is somewhat different from a, ! 
hen. When she begins she will lay one 
egg, and then rest two or three days, then 
lay a few more, and then start in for 
good, and never stop until she has laid 
her last egg in the fall. 

Swift & Co., the great Chicago packers, ! 
are about to establish two immense chick¬ 
en farms, one of 172 acres near Chicago, 
and the other at St. Joseph, Mo. The ! 
novelty in the enterprise relates to the 
feed to be used for fattening the poultry. 
This will be the half-digested feed found ! 
in the stomachs of the cattle that may be 
slaughtered in the company’s packing 
houses. This is said to be the cheapest 
and most fattening feed ever devised for 
poultry. 


Work and patience are a good every¬ 
day team. 

The wealthiest nation is not necessarily 
the greatest. That nation which has the 
best men and women as its citizens is the 
greatest. 

Teacher—“Now, what do we call the 
scientist who spends all his time collect¬ 
ing eggs ?” Tommy Traddles (prompt¬ 
ly)—“ An egotist.” 

The student of history cannot help re¬ 
marking upon the preponderance of 
achievement that may be traced back to 
the cradle of the thatched cottage. 

To save is better than to earn. To 
utilize small things is better than to strive 
for what is beyond our reach. The small 
farmer may be just as independent, just 
as comfortable, just as happy and quite 
as successful as the bonanza farmer who 
tills acres by the thousand 

Each generation should be an improve¬ 
ment on the last. The son should he 
able to do all his father did, and do it 
better. When the next generation fails 
to come up to the preceding one there is 
retrogression. In stock breeding it is 
also true. Each generation in stock of all 
kinds should be an improvement on the 
one it succeeds. 


BUFF COCHINS. 

Having imported the best trio ever brought to 
Manitoba and mated with best previous strain here, 
will sell EGGS from above birds at $2.00 per setting. 
Also pure-bred Brown Leghorns, Eggs 31.50 per 
setting. 

F. D. BLAKELY, 

2304 285 Ellen St., Winnipeg. 

Reid’s Poultry Yards. 

Mv BLACK MINORCAS at the Poultry Show in 
February won as many prizes as all competitors 
combined and silver cup for best display. GOLDEN 
WYAN DOTTES— 1st pen, 2nd cock. Stock lor sale. 
EGGS $2.00 per setting of 13. 

2291 THOS. REID, 293 Lizzie St.. Winnipeg. 

Oak Grove Poultry Yards, 

LOUISE BRIOCE P.0, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

With my M. B. Turkeys I won the Silver Cup at 
Manitoba Poultry Show, 1897, for best display of 
Turkeys ; also 3 firsts, 1 third and medal for heavi¬ 
est Turkey at Winnipeg Industrial, 1897 ; for best 
display of Turkeys at Manitoba Poultry Show, 1898, 
I won the Silver Cup. 

I am breeding four colonies of Toulouse Geese. 
Pen No. 1 (a pair of which weighs 52 lbs. in breeding 
condition, if fat, would weigh over 60) mated with 
1st prize Gander at Winnipeg Industrial, 1897 ; No. 
2. mated with 2nd prize Gander at Winnipeg Indus¬ 
trial. 1897; No. 3. mated with 1st prize young Gander 
at Winnipeg Industrial, 1897 ; No. 4, mated with 1st 
prize young Gander at Montreal and Cornwall 
Shows, 1898. I am breeding one colony of Etnbden 
Geese, a pair of which took 1st prize at Manitoba 
Poultry Shows. 1897 and 1898. Not being confined to 
space, I raise them by the hundred. 

Write for price list and circulars for fowls aud 
eggs and all kinds of poultry supplies. 

Address— CHAS. MIDWINTER, 

Louise Bridge P O., Winnipeg. 


Maw’s Poultry Farm 

Eggs for hatching from my Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Silver Laced Wvaudottes, White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, White Leghorns, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. 
I hav4 a grand flock of Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
headed by yearling gobler •‘Mammoth,” winner of 
1st and Hutchings’ Special for best gobbler in exhi¬ 
bition ; mated with 1st prize Hen, 24 lbs., 1st pullet, 
22 lbs., and other hens selected for size and bone. 
Eggs from this fine flock of acclimatized birds will 
produce healthy stock and free from disease. My 
Toulouse Geese are extra large, and won silver 
medal at Industrial. 1896. My Rocks are pure Hero 
strain, selected for high standard, size, and best egg 
strain. My Ducks won 1st, Pekin old; 1st old, 1st 
young, Rouen, at February show.—Eggs at reason¬ 
able prices. Special figures given on large orders. 
Write for what you want, and I will do my best to 
give satisfaction, I have just issued a large descrip¬ 
tive catalogue, illustrated with photographs of my 
birds. I will mail it free on receipt of address. 

M. MAW, Winnipeg. 


Smithfleld Poultry Yards 

At Winnipeg Industrial 18^6 and 1897, I took 1st 
prize for Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and in 1897 
1st Prize for Pearl Guinea Fowls. 

For Sale—R.C.B. Leghorns. 31.50 each, male or fe¬ 
male, Pearl Guinea Fowl, $1.50 each, male or female. 
R. C. B. Leghorn Eggs, per setting, 31.50. 

Address— HUNTER SMITH, 

2303 Smithfield Ave., BRANDON. 

KEEWATIN POULTRY YARDS. 

A. M. ROBERTSON, Prop. 

Highest scoring birds at Winnipeg Poultry Show, 
1898. Makes a specialty of BLACK MINORCAS. 
Correspondence solicited. 

2247 A. M. ROBERTSON, KEEWATIN, ONT. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
Black Langshans, 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 

$2.00 for 13, 83.50 for 26. 


\ ALL 
PRIZE 

) WINNERS. 

Stock for sale. 


2255 


JOHN TODD & CO., 

457 Henry Ave., WINNIPEG. 


Wfcen writing advertisers, mention The Farmer 
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A Locust Bulletin. 


The Minnesota experiment station has 
issued a bulletin of nearly 400 pages, writ¬ 
ten by its well-known entomologist, Pro¬ 
fessor Lugger, and dealing with the grass¬ 
hoppers, locusts, and other insects that 
infest that State, occasionally a few of 
them finding their way here. What Herr 
Lugger does not know about these in¬ 
sects, their habits and the way to control 
them, is not worth knowing, and besides 
his careful explanation of what he has to 
teach, he furnishes a glossary of all the 
hard words, and numerous illustrations 
that are specially clear and well drawn.. 

Very few people are aware how much 
harm locusts have done in the past along 
the Red River Valley especially. In 1818 
they scared the pioneers of T.ord Sel¬ 
kirk’s colony, and in 1856 and 1857 the 
crops over the whole country were de¬ 
voured. An old settler at Moorhead can 
recall over a dozen visitations since then, 
of which those in ’71 and '72 were the 
most serious. In 1877 locusts hatched in 
42 counties in Minnesota and did great 
damage in several of these. In 1888 
about 35,000 bushels of hoppers were kill¬ 
ed in Ottertail county alonie, and Prof. 
Lugger deserves great credit for his de¬ 
vices for their destruction. 


Australian Farming. 


An exchange says : “Irrigation is doing 
great things in some parts of Australia, j 
Mr. Thomas Murray, one of the execu¬ 
tive engineers of the Victorian govern¬ 
ment water supply department, has been 
reporting on the effects of irrigation, and 
states that in some cases as much as 32 
bushels of wheat and 60 bushels of oats 
have been raised per acre. It appears 
that the cost of flooding the land in the 
limits of the Water Trust is only about 
3s. per acre, while it is reckoned that from 
such irrigated fields the wheat crop will 
prove worth from £5 to £8 per acre. This 
is certainly very “ good business ” and full 
of promise for the immediate future of 
these newily irrigated land's.” 

If irrigation is to be so profitable at the 
Antipodes, they can hardly be a day too 
soon in putting it into practice. Only 
two years ago they had a terrible drouth, 
and the latest news is that in their early 
summer the southern provinces were as 
bad as ever with intense heat. Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and their colonies 
have all suffered, the thermometer regis¬ 
tering from 112 to 124 degrees in the 
cities, and 130 in the country. Queens¬ 
land, with its semi-tropical climate, had 
first the heat, and since then another ter¬ 
rible flood, swamping, as usual, all the 
lowlying parts of such cities as Brisbane, 
boats sailing over the roofs of one-story 
buildings. 


The astonishing growth of the flour 
milling industry of Minneapolis is with¬ 
out any parallel. In 1878 its mills turned 
out 040,785 barnells of flour and exported 
107,185 bbls. In 1897 its output was 13,- 
625,205 bbls. and its export 3,942,630 bbls. 
There were apparently no fluctuations in 
the increase which grew steadily year by 
year. 


The Australian Paradise. 

Further details of the effects of the dis¬ 
astrous heat that Australia has recently 
experienced have just come to hand'. It 
is reported that the thermometers in 
many localities registered in the open sun 
160 degrees. On December 30, under 
severe shade conditions, 107.3 degrees was 
registered at the Melbourne Observatory, 
and on January 11 a still higher record, 
109.5 degrees, was reached. At Boort 
(Vic.) the shade register was 116 degrees; 
at Omeo, perched high in the snowy and 
wind-blown Alps, the record was 105 de¬ 
grees in the shade. Of course these in¬ 
tense heats work enormous mischief. This 
is what the Australasian Review of Re¬ 
views says of their effects : “ The earth 

seems to faint under the white blinding 
skies. The harvests shrivel. The orch¬ 
ards, with all their leafy promise, are 
smitten as with the blast of a furnace. 
The grass turns to dust over the wide 
plains. In Adelaide many of the animals 
in the Zoological gardens died. Fish 
perished in shallow lakes ; birds fluttered 
dead out of the sun-scorched air. The 
heat seemed to rob earth of its greenness 
and the air of its oxygen. How much 
sick people, and old people, and little chil¬ 
dren, suffered can hardly be expressed in 
figures. The heat, indeed, turned the 
crowded suburbs of great cities, and hun¬ 
dreds of tiny, shadeless bush townships 
with scanty water supply, into so many 
circles, little or big, of an inferno such as 
Dante hardly dreamed of.” “ Our Lady 
of the Snows ” can make no claim to dis¬ 
tinction on this score, and, climatically, 
certainly has the best of the sister colon¬ 
ies. While five of them were being roast¬ 
ed, the sixth, Queensland, was suffering 
from continuous rains that caused almost 
as much distress as the heat. 


The farmer who has not found profit¬ 
able work on the farm during the winter 
months has missed his vocation, and 
should sell out. There is work every day 
in the year for the good farmer. 

Sheriff Inkster has secured 50 lbs. of 
choice Brome grass seed from Indian 
Head, and will sow it on his Kildonan 
farm, where it will prove a valuable ob¬ 
ject lesson for the next year or two. 

Weeds grow well all through drouth, 
this is due to the fact that most weeds 
are adapted to the ground in which they 
have obtained a foothold, and also to 
the further fact that many varieties are 
provided with powerful roots that reach 
far down into the soil. 

Science Siftings alleges that it is the at¬ 
mosphere, and not the soil mainly, that 
produces the crops. Take all the hay, or 
wheat, or corn that is yielded by an acre 
of land, and burn it, stocks, seed and all. 
It will wholly disappear, saving and ex¬ 
cepting about 2 per cent, of the total 
weight. This 2 per cent, of ash repre¬ 
sents what the soil has furnished in the 
shape of mineral water ; the balance, or 
98 per cent., has been contributed by the 
air. 

Eighteen months ago Mr. McNaught, 
M. P. P., raised the question of what ef¬ 
fect plowing in snow would have on the 
crop following. Several people alleged 
the effect would be bad. Mr. McNaught 
himself plowed a good break in this way. 
and says the following crop was the 
cleanest he had on the same class of land. 
As there were fewer weeds to be fed, the 
grain also was better. Has anybody else 
noticed how the plan worked with them ? 
As a rule, no snow falls till the ground is 
frozen, but if there is any clear evidence 
on the matter it may be well to have it 
put on record. 



Potatoes deteriorate in cooking 
ties when exposed to light probably m 0l 
than any vegetable grown, and shou 1 , 
strictly be kept in perfect darkness, il J 
highest quality is to be preserved. 

The Blyth district plowing match pro. 
ises this year to be the biggest thing 
the kind ever yet seen in the provim 
Prizes to the value of $450 will be < fferei 
and the day will be a general holiday it 
a long distance round. It is likely ti 
plowing will be done on the farm ol C 
S. Charleson. The bulk of the prize 
have been given by the business netn 
Brandon, and a silver cup from Fran 
Fowler, M. P. P., is another spec ial at 
traction. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOM S I th 

The managers of these institutions invite ppliaM 
tions from farmers and others for boys an, youthH 
who are being sent out periodically, afte cat'ftH 
training in English homes. The older boy mitB. 
for a period of one year at the Farm Horn t r H 
sell, during which time they receive pra 
struction in general farm work before beir .lactB 
in situations. Boys from eleven to thir *n ij™ 
placed from the distributing home in V nips 
Applications for younger boys should be a ress{ 
to the Resident Superintendent—115 Pacific venut 
Winnipeg, or P. O. Box, 970—and for old bcy.^p 
possessing experience in farm work, to 1 uaperK 
Dr. Barnardo's Farm Home, Barnardo, Me 


Manitoba 


Manitoba Hotel, Winnipeg 

I am seeking your pat- 

I 

ronage. You can have 
mine; I pay highest cash 
price for any of your Dairy 
Produce— 

RECIPROCATE 


F. W. SPRADO, 

Manager. 
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Ire Planting in the Northwest. 


ge Lang, gardener-in-chief at the 
ental farm, Indian Head, is not 
eard of away from home, but to 


thr .ho are in touch with the work 


Jjhi that station he is well-known as 
a |ro painstaking, capable and reliable 
wc and safe guide in all matters 
cor :ted with his department. We have, 
the -e, much pleasure in giving here a 
pa; cad by him at the local institute 

or subject of tree planting. This 

tor " as many times before been dealt 
wi; these columns, but there are al¬ 
um w aspirants who want guidance 

bi nan that can be trusted. 

f".v years ago. says Mr. Lang, when 
e commencing to make homes for 
itr s in this coimtrv. with everything 
asons and climate different from 
wl we h^d been accustomed to. 

Wilr after failure overtaking us from 

Re :k of the necessary canital. ig- 
fln of the proner mode of cultivat¬ 
in'-- ° land or other unforseen causes, 

tin was some excuse for the almost 
iron te lack of any attempt to imnrove 
[the nearance or comfort of our homes 
br ' "ng anything in the line of horti- 


BB : ow the conditions are comoletelv 

■hr- -d. and I can safelv sav to you here 
[tr that the farmer who does not make 
a c imencement at once is making a 
pr- mistake, for everv vear tells, and a 
bi i --any of us have no time to lose if 
i y aert to eniov the fruits of our labor. 
I T nk this is an important subiect for 
pi'c ion, and some of the experience 
tr on the exnerimental farm as to 
the st manner of laying off and prenar- 
■n(f ground, the varieties of trees and 

Rlin most likelv to succeed, and the 
pii way of planting, may help to start 
it. 

I ! first question to consider is. What 
most nwctical and useful method 
low in Lving out shelter belts ? 
shelter belt, or wind break, to he 
should be at least three rows wide 
nd x rows would be better still : should 
Ur nd the dwelling and farm buildings 
n •' least two sides from which the most 
is to be exnected. and should not 
f ser to the buildings than 100 feet, 
hid'' this shelter belt one or two plots 
boi,. fifty feet wide and as long as vou 
em re. should be prepared for a garden, 
ami wo rows of trees or one row of Ar- 
ttnu n nlanted round it, the outside shiel- 
i '' belt forming one side and one end. 

T ie benefit derived from these shelter 
ml would be two-fold—protection from 
tm winds in summer and breaking and 
mlk ling the drifting snow in winter: 
ami 1 think there are few of us who 
iiccl to be told how great a benefit that 
would be this winter. And see what a 
difference in the appearance of your place 
a fine enclosure of trees, breaking the 
monotony of grain fields and prairie, 
would make. 

Lie next question to be considered is 
the preparation of the land for the sow 
EjjS of tree seeds or planting the trees, 
dlio strip to be planted 1 or sown should 
be well and deeply summer fallowed, or. 
" ln prairie, broken and backset : if three 
rows are to be planted, 18 feet wide : if 
more, fi feet for each additional row. If 
f]'e land was in stubble, and the inclina¬ 
tion strong on a man to begin at once, I 


do not say that in giving it a good plow¬ 
ing and going ahead with his planting he 
would be far wrong ; but do not try it 
on prairie sod, for your labor will be 
thrown away. 

Now that we are going to plant, the 
native or ash-leaved maple (aceroides ne- 
gundo) is one of the easiest and surest to 
grow and one of the best for shelter belts 
Is it suckers very freely from the crown 
of the root, soon making a close hedge. 
This habit is one obiection to this tree 
when wanted with a single stem entailing 
a good deal of work, keeping the suck¬ 
ers cut off for a year or two. The maple 
is one of the easiest cultures from seed.an 
grows fast : a hedge of it seven years old 
from seed that was grubbed out on the 
experimental farm last spring would aver¬ 
age fourteen feet high : and here I might 
sav. that this row of trees about 100 vards 
long would have given the average farm¬ 
er his summer’s wood. . 

Next I would place the American cot¬ 
tonwood (Populus Monilifera’l a much 
handsomer and quicker grower than the 
map’e. ft holds its leaves very late in 
the fall, and the natural habit of the tree 
is the best, but where it has been or 
trial longer than with us it is not prov¬ 
ing long-lived : it is easily propagated 
from cuttings and suckers, and grows 

Next is the native elm fUlmus Ameri¬ 
cana'). and I am not sure hut it should he 
olaced first on the list. It » slow of 
growth for the first few years, but aftei 
it is once established, grows as fast as 
any : in fact, in the north shelter belt on 
the farm yau can see a few elms over¬ 
topping the maoles bv several feet. It is 
more difficult to get these trees than the 
others, as the seed is hard to orocure. 
and as hard to grow, and trees from the 
eastern provinces are not hardy here. 
However. T have no doubt that before 
long reliable nurseries wifi he started m 
this country, where all kinds of hardy 
trees and shrubs can be procured at rea¬ 
sonable prices. . „ , 

There are also several Russian ooolarx 
ffBareolensis. Wabste Riga, Sibencal. all 
of which have proved quite hardy so far. 
are quick growers and very effective 
either as single trees or nlanted closelv 
in rows and easily prooagated from cut¬ 
tings : even our own white poplar is not 
to be despised, and is within reach of 
everyone. 

Another tree, and a good. one. too. i c 
the native ash (Fraxinus Viridis). easy of 
culture from seed, very sure to grow 
when transplanted, making .a tall, straight 
tree, the plantation of which would he- 
come very useful in a few years. The 
sharp-leaved willow (Salix Acutifoliaf 
makes one of the best hedges we have, 
growing very fast and close, and is easy 
to propagate from cuttings. The Riga 
pine, white spruce and tamaxac o-r larch 


PUREST and BEST 


WS& 


Is used by the leading Creameries and 
Cheese Factories, and is also used in the 
GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL STA¬ 
TIONS in preference to any other brand. 


For sale by Wholesale Grocers. 


WINDSOR SALT CO. LIMITED 


WINDSOR, ONT. 

1897 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer 


THE WESTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Offers to its members a pamphlet of about 90 pages, 
containing the papers read at its meetings, and a 
choice of any one of the following parcels of plants, 
delivered free :— 

(1) Six Turner (Red) and six Golden Queen (Yel¬ 
low) Raspberries. 

(2) One Pa^ony, 

(3) Five Window Plants—Geranium, Rose, Fuch¬ 
sia, Chrysanthemum, Foliage Plant —all named 
varieties. Send one dollar membership fee to A. F. 
Angus, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1383, Winnipeg. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer 


FR0NTENAC 

^^BUGGIES 


We ship direct to the people at wholesale 
prices. If not as represented we buy 
them back. They are guaranteed. It 
w«ill pay you to send at once for our catalogue 
and price list. Crated with care. 


H. R. KEYES, 

Reliable Farm Supplies, 

MIDWAY, MAN. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer 


OF ALL KINDS, 


CHOICE AND FRESH 


KEITH & CO., 


507 

Main St. 


OPP. CITY HAlL. 


P.O. BOX 333. 


Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 


■ 0^ Our No. 1 Collection contains 83 full sized packets o f 

the best Vegetable Seeds.sufficient to furnish vegetables throughout 
he year, and one packet of Flower Seeds, which we will send prepaid 
y address in the Dominion of Canada or United States for the extremely 
rice of 81, as follows; Bean, dwarf;Bean, pole; Beet, early; Cabbage, 
)bage, late; CeleTv, early; Celery, late ; Citron; Corn, sweet; Corn, field, 
iliflower, Cucumber. Lettuce, early;-Lettuce, late* Musk MeF>n, Water 
i, red; Onion, vellow; Pardev, Parsnip, Pepper, Peas, early: Peas, late; 
ish, early; Radish, late; Salsify, Squash. Spinach, Turnip, early; Turnip, 
and one packet Wild Garden Flower Seed Mixture. 
ollectlOll contains 16 packets for 50c. as follows; Bean, dwarf; Beet* 
;Cucumber. Cabbage, Celery, Lettuce, Musk Melon, Onion, Parsnip, 
, Tomato, Turnip, and one packet Wild Garden Flower Seed Mixture. 
Ction contains 8 packets for 25c, as follows; Bean, Beet, Carrot. Onion, 
3er, Peas. The above sent post paid to any address on receipt of price. 
^ l Catalogue containing other great offers mailed free to any address. 




R. ALSTON, Royal Greenhouse & Seed Establishment, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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are also hardy, and after they are well es¬ 
tablished, grow fast ; the two former es¬ 
pecially, if planted on light gravelly land. 
This does not by any means complete 
the list of trees that are hardv and do 
well here, but I think it is the best of 
them. 

In shrubs there are a great number that 
are quite hardy and easy of cultivation, 
but time will not permit nre to mention 
more than a few of the best. Artemisia 
A.brotanum heads the list, sure to grow 
from cuttings. In three years you can 
have a close hedge five feet high. It 
won't stop cattle, but it will stop snow 
and drifting earth, and often save your 
crop of vegetables or fruit. 

Next would stand Caragana Ar’bores- 
cens, or Siberian Pea, one of the most 
beautiful shrubs we have, and equal to it 
is the Tartarian Honeysuckle,and a small¬ 
er variety, Alberta. Several varieties of 
Lilac, Spirea Opulifolia, Asiatic Maple 
and Flowering Currant are all hardy and 
make handsome bushes. 

Now, for the planting. We will take 
it for granted that the ground has been 
properly prepared for maple and ash ; the 
seed is surest if somewhat the slowest 
way, and always sow in straight rows 
when practicable ; mark out rows six feet 
apart ; make a furrow with a hoe, or, it 
you are going into it extensively, with the 
plow about two inches deep ; somewhat 
deeper, if done with the plow, will not 
hurt ; then scatter the seeds thinly in the 
furrow and cover with a hoe or rake, not 
more than two inches deep ; then tramp 
the row firmly with the feet. Any time 
in May is a good time, as the maple 
comes up quickly, and is very sensitive to 
frost or wind. The ash does not germin¬ 
ate so quickly, and may be sown in the 
fall advantageously : in fact, if sown in 
the spring, a great deal of the seed may 
not come up until the next year. 

If trees can be procured to plant, open 
out your furrows the same distance apart, 
but as deep as you can run the plow, 
then plant your trees four feet apart, i ins 
can be done very fast by two men, one 
holding the tree to the land side of the 
furrow and tramping the earth round the 
roots, as the ottier shovels it in. After 
the row is all planted, give the trees a 
good watering and fill in the rest of the 
lurrow ; or you can stretch a line and dig 
holes every four feet and plant your 1 trees. 
If you are not putting in a great many, 
this would probably be the best way. A 
good plan in planting in this way is to 
tramp in about one-half the., earth. After 
the row' is planted, give a good watering, 
and when the water has soaked away fill 
in the balance of the earth, but do not 
tramp it much. 

Now, I will give you a few points : — 
Don’t plant too large trees ; plant about 
the same depth that they were before 1 ifl¬ 
ed ; trim well back, for the tree has lost 
most of its roots, and cannot supply sap 
to the top if you leave it as it was ; firm 
the soil well round the roots, you cannot 
overdo it ; do not dig too many holes 
before planting; never leave the roots 
uncovered or let them get dry before 
planting ; half an hour’s sun or dry whnd 
on the exposed roots of a tree is almost 
sure death : keep the ground well culti¬ 
vated and clean, and don’t make a cattle 
corral of your shelter belt, and in five 
years you will have something to be 
proud of. 


The much-dreaded San Jose scale has 
found its way across the St. Lawrence 
into the Niagara peninsula, and hundreds 
of trees in the orchards round St. Cath¬ 
erines will be cut down and burnt in-the 
hope of checking further spread of the 
plague. _ ___ 


Rhubarb on the Farm. 

No vegetable responds more readily to 
a minimum amount of cultivation than 
rhubarb, and as it makes a first-class sub¬ 
stitute for fruit, it should be more extens¬ 
ively grown, especially in a country like 
this, where our fruit resources are ex¬ 
tremely limited. Two methods of starting 
a bed of rhubarb may be adopted, either 
by sowing the seed or planting roots, but 
the latter is much preferable, for,, except 
in rare instances, rhubarb won’t come true 
to type front seed ; in fact, retrogression 
in every feature is apparent in seeding 
rhubarb. If a few old roots can be ob¬ 
tained so much the better, and these may 
be divided with a sharp spade into as 
many pieces as there are eyes. Care must 
be taken to ensure the fact of there being 
an eye or bud to each root, as they will 
not grow ll l,.is is missing, no matter 
how large the root may be. Rhubarb is 
a particularly heavy feeder, and this fact 
must be taken into consideration when, 
preparing the land for planting. An old 
piece of garden, which has been manured 
for a few years, will make an excellent 
situation, if plowed deeply and heavily 
manured before planting. Do not be 
afraid of putting on too much manure, 
for in this point lies the main secret of 
successful rhubarb- growing. The plants 
should be set in rows five Jeet apart each 
way, care being taken nof. to bury the 
crowns, which should be about level with 
[the surface. Fall planting-gives the most 
satisfactory results, and a coating of well- 
I; rotted manure spread on the bed to the 
depth of six- inches every fall will materi¬ 
ally assist development. If the ahove in 
structions are followed out .you will b e 
j surprised at the marvellous growth , of 
J your' plot .of rhubarb. Never allow the 
; plants' to run to seed, but upon the first 
appearance of flower spikes remove them, 
las they greatly - tend to lessen the vigor, 

| besides causing the whole, plant to be 
J come tough and insipid. Victoria, and 
i.mnaeus, are popular varieties on account 
of their bright color and excellent qual¬ 
ity. 

To secure ear’y rhubarb, it is a good 
plan to have- a barrel, with both heads 
knocked out, set around rhubarb hills. 
It should be filled with straw and banked 
with coarse manure. In the spring take 
the straw out. but let the barrel stand. 
The leaves will grow towards the light, 
and soon make long, tender stalks. 


The Botanical Club. 


At a meeting of the Botanical CM 
held in the City ITall, Winnipeg, the M 
lowing officers were elected for the ens:^ 
ing year : President, Rev. W. A. Burma 
vice-presidents, W. A. McIntyre, Mis 
Hayes ; secretary-treasurer, Miss I' adgt 
list secretary, Mr. Boyd ; general com 
mittee, Dr. Blakely, J. H. Mulvey. Alts 
McIntyre, Chas. Campbell, E. Woidluj 
Miss Monroe, Miss Murray, Miss Jonk| 
lin. Miss Young, H. B. McGregor W] 
Shipley, of Glenboro ; M. H. louts! 
Birtle ; J. P. Wadge, Brandon, A. 1 owb| 
man. Griswold. 

Mr. Garrett, science master of th Coil 
legate; gave an address on “The [ 
tion and Preservation of Plants." Hi 
distributed among the members a ollec! 
tion made by a public school pupil n tlT 
country. These were on small iiecisl 
with only the beautiful parts pre< mil 
The specimens collected by the C 4k\'| 
ate classes are on paper eleven incl 
sixteen, with two inches turned up t thi 
bottom, to form a pocket, intern cd h 
hold loose leaves, seeds, etc. The 1. Pel is 
attached to one corner. The shee.- art 
kept in pasteboard boxes, which sir into 
a bookcase like a book. They are bod 
an inch and a half deep, and cost .bon 
ten cents each. In drying plants he use! 
a pile of newspapers, a board, and ,, fevi 
brick". For cVicate flowers .blnttin 
per that lias been snrinkled with xalic| 
acid was very effective. 

Mr. Burman s id be ob’ained bt re-l 
suits from a..press made of woven wirtl 
The standard 1 size for herbarium sli ts | 
eleven by sixteen inches. Newspn > 
better than blrttipg paper,, becausi thojl 
do not retain the moisture absorb? Htf 
also exp'ained th® me'hods of pres- vinA 
other orders of plants than those h- ring| 
(lowerg. 

The Committee on Agricultr- ill 
Washington has agreed tmon a In apa 
propriating MOO.000 to authorize tin Su | 
retary of Agriculture to inspect the urs- 
eries of the United States and give cer¬ 
tificates of exemption from insect: and 
pathological disease. This cour hat 
been mainly prompted by the acti n ni 
the German government in refusin, ad¬ 
mission to American fruits, but it will It 
an additional security to Manitoba fruit¬ 
growers who. wish to try southern 
nursery stock. 


A Plain Statement to Me 

The Erie Medical Co. is an association of specialists long trained in that 
exclusive branch of science devoted to the cure of weak men, who suffer from 
overwork and worry and from abuses that tear down the whole system. Our 
treatment consists of long-tried medicines for re¬ 
storing virile and vigorous conditions. We like¬ 
wise supply an appliance to be used with our med¬ 
icines which has never yet failed to develop 
shrunken parts. Our complete treatment is the 
outcome of a lifetime’s study. 

Free Trial to any Reliable Man 

We do not want it understood that, we charge 
nothing for our treatment, because we do. But 
we wish sufferers to know that they can try both 
the medicines and the wonderful appliance for 
ten days without cost. This offer is made to rep¬ 
utable men only, who will promise to give our treat¬ 
ment a fair and honest trial. If you will do that, 
write and tell us so. Send for a free copy of our 
great book, “ Complete Manhood.”Cut qut this no¬ 


tice or mention this paper. 

I5RIE: MEDICAI, CO., Buffalo, 

Wepay duty and send all packages from Canadian,side. 
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e and Female in Strawberries 

Soe Page 173 of April Issue. 

arly every one has learned the dif- 
if« ;e between a " pistillate ” and “ per- 
strawberry blossom—yet, for the 
lit of the absolutely uninitiated, per- 
it may be well to explain that with 
plants both organs of reproduction 
>und on the same flower—the female 
, 1 , or pistil, and the male organ, or 
,.ns. 

;he stamens are either wanting en- 
t . or reflexed—that is curved back 



PISTILLATE. 

o twisted that they cannot properly 
m their function, such a flower is 
llate ”—possessing, practically, only 
male organ, and must hence be pok¬ 
'd or impregnated by a flower other 
itself. This pollination will be ef- 
illy accomplished by winds and in- 
('brincipally bees) if perfect flowers 
losely adjacent. Therefore, the ne- 
:y arises, when pistillate varieties of 



BI-SEXUAL. 

st wherries are cultivated, for planting 
bi \ual varieties in juxtaposition. 

ne grower sh'ould make his selection 
w care, and liefer plant more than two 
r s of pistillates to one of staminates. 

y prominent shippers employ alter 
n. rows, as more certain to supply sub 
fa nt pollen, and this plan, the amateur, 
w re he uses pistillates at all, will do well 
to mlitate. 


The Prairie Crocus. 

(Anemone Patens.) 

irst among the flowers of spring is the 
Anemone; Scarcely waiting for the snow 
t' clear away on the ground above it, it 
begins to push its hairy stem through the 
s> and in a few days banks of delicate 
bluish blossoms are to be found where) a 
short time before were banks of snow. 

his little flower is a favorite in Mani¬ 
toba. not only on account of its beauty, 
but because it is the first fruits of the 
spring, and its appearance is as welcome 
as the return of the song birds from the 
sunny south. 

V little study of the plant reveals sev¬ 
eral matters of interest. To protect it 
from the chilly blasts of the. early spring, 
every part of the plant, even to the sepals, 
is covered with silky hairs, and when the 
evening, comes on the blossom closes, 
drawing its furry covering around the 
tender parts in the centre of the flower. 
We find also that it has no leaves except 
a small whorl close under the blossom. As 
the leaves are the means by which a plant 
obtains its food, we begin to wander 
how this plants gets along without leaves, 
but if we dig down to the' roots, we will 
find that they are thickened and full of 
food which has been stored up the pre¬ 
vious summer, for the use of the young 
plant in the spring. Later on we find the 


[ leaves appear.and they in their turn store 
up a supply of food in the root for use 
the following spring. 

_ If we examine the blossom closely we 
find first a circle of delicately colored 
flower leaves, called sepals. Nearer to the 
centre we find several rows of yellow 
stamens, each stamen with its little stalk 
and little sack at the end of it. These 
little sacks are filled with a very fine yel¬ 
low dust called pollen, and soon the-little- 
sacks burst along each side and the dust 
falls on to* the little carpels at the very, 
centre of the blossom, which, being fer¬ 
tilized in this way, develop, later on into 
seeds. Each seed, when ripe, is provided- 
with a long hair, which enables it to be 
more easily carried about by the wind. 
These tufts of hair on the top of the plant 
give it.a fluffy appearance, and when a lof 
of plants are found in one place, their ap¬ 
pearance justifies the name “Prairie 
Smoke ” sometimes given to it. 

The Anemone, though it blooms com- 
parativelv alone, has numerous relatives 
in the plant world. In fact, it belongs-to 
one of the largest families of plants, 
called Ranunculaceac. The plants be 
longing to this family all have certain 
characteristics in common, which enable 
a botanist to distinguish them from the 
members of any other family. 

This plant goes under several mines. 
Crocus, Anemone, Windflower, Prairie 
Smoke, Mayflower, -and others. Crocus 
is the more common name, but Anemone 
Patens is the . correct one. 


A tree should be mulched alter being 
once well watered. There is nothing bet¬ 
ter than frequent shallow cultivation to 
conserve moisture and promote new 
growth. 

It is better to grow some cultivated 
crop among the trees than to allow the 
ground to become occupied by weeds and 
grass, but don't plant seeds too close, to. 
tree- ; four feet is close enough. 

Watch the new growth during the sea¬ 
son and cut back any branch which is 
growing out of proportion to the other 
ones ; keep the top as near balanced as 
possible ; don't allow any cross limbs, 
and rub off all shoots on the trunk which 
are not needed for main branches. 


Caring for Nursery Stock. 

The time will soon arrive when farmers 
will be receiving the fruit trees and plants 
which they ordered in the winter ; many 
know how to properly care for them, but 
there are many Who do not know how. 

The latter statement may not be fully 
demonstrated till some time after the 
work is performed, then the weak growth 
of Scfme of the plants and death of others 
will be attributed’ to some fault of the 
nurseryman from whom they purchased. 

When any kind of a plant has its roots 
exposed, it is sure to suffer loss of vitality 
by evaporation. Always keep them cov¬ 
ered with damp straw or cloth. Trees 
sometimes arrive in a shrivelled condition, 
caused by delay in shipment or transpor¬ 
tation ; these should be immediately 
placed horizontally in a trench and cov¬ 
ered with puddled earth and allowed to 
remain there three or four days. If the 
branches are still shrivelled, the trees are 
worthless ; they should be plump wnen 
removed. 

Remove all bruised and injured roots 
with a sharp knife or pruning shears, also 
cutting off all the fibrous rootlets, as all 
new growth starts from large roots. 

The top should be cut quite severely. 
Hie branches should never exceed the 
roots in quantity and length. 

Place a small mound of dirt in the 
centre of the hole before setting the tree, 
place the tree upon the mound and ggntlv 
press it into the earth. This ensures suf¬ 
ficient soil among the roots to prevent 
any open spaces. Pack the soil above 
the roots as filled in, but the last three 
inches on top should be left loose to act 
as a mulch and prevent evaporation. It 
is best to set all trees a little deeper than 
they stood in the nursery ; this point on 
the tree can be told by the difference in 
the color of the bark. It is customary to 
set a tree as neariy vertical as .possible but 
1 have learned that it should be set so as 
to lean slightly towards the direction of 
the prevailng winds ; then, as the tree 
grew, it would gradually straighten and 
at maturity be able to maintain that posi¬ 
tion. * 1 : 


The botanist or flower lover can say 
that “ in the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart he finds a key to the inmost heart 
of God. 

In the spring of 1878 the trees of Mani¬ 
toba were in leaf before the end of April, 
as there had been a very open winter and 
an early spring. 

One of the surest ways to kill any kind 
of a tree is to pile a heap of stones 
around it. The reason appears to be that 
the stones obstruct light and act as a 
mu’ch to the soil, causing the tree roots 
to feed near the surface. But the stones' 
are no obstruction to frost, so that the 
ji soil under them is usually deeply frozen, 

! and the roots, being encased in frozen 
soil, cannot supply sap to the tree, as all 
roots should do to some extent, even in 
winter. 

A single tree, according to a computa¬ 
tion of “ Knowledge,” is able, through 
i s leaves, to purify the air from the car- 
bonic acid arising from the respiration of 
a considerable number of men, perhaps a 
I dozen, or even a score. The volume of 
j carbonic acid exhaled by a human bcim r 
| in the course of twenty-four hours is put 
at about 1.00 • gallons but by Botlssiu- 
f gault’s estimate, a single square yard of 
leaf surface, counting both the upper and 
the under sides of the leaves, can. und'sh 
favorable circumstances, decompose at 
least a gallon of carbonic acid in a .day. 
One hundred square yards of leaf surface, 
then, would suffice to keep the air pure for 
one man, but the leaves of a tree of mod¬ 
erate size present a surface of many hun¬ 
dred square yards. 


HONEST HELP FREE! 

An Old Clergyman, deploring the fact that so 
many men are being imposed upon by unscrupulous 
quacks, is willing to inform any man who is weak 
and nervous or suffering from various effects of er- 
lors or excesses, how to obtain a perfect cure. Hav¬ 
ing nothing to sell, he asks for no money, but is de¬ 
sirous for humanity’s sake to help the unfortunate 
to regain their health and happiness. Perfect, se- 
cresy assured. Address, with stamp, Rev. A. H. 
MACFARLANE, Franktown, Ontario. 2492 


VETERINARY INFIRMARY 

AND HORSE SHOEING FORGE. 

I make a specialty of surgical operations and lame¬ 
ness. I also perform a painless operation for bone 
spavin, which leaves little or no blemish and is suc¬ 
cessful in 85 per cent, of cases treated. 

DR. W. E MARTIN, V.S. 

AND PRACTICAL HORSESHOER. 

281 James Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

Graduate of Ontario Veterinary College. 


IT PAYS 


To have an advertisement in 
the columns of The Nor’-West 
Farmer—that is, if you want 
to reach the farm homes of 
Western Canada. 
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Illustration Stations. 


On April 22, Prof. Robertson, by direc¬ 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons com¬ 
mittee on agriculture and colonization the 
following possible plan for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenace of what he calls 
“ Illustration Stations ” for fanners. 

He begins by summarizing the work 
already done by the Dominion govern¬ 
ment along the same lines. The most 
important direct aids to agriculture, giv¬ 
en by the Dominion government are : 

1. The establishment and maintenance 
of the Dominion dairy stations whereby 
the making of butter in creameries dur¬ 
ing the winter has been introduced into 
all parts of Canada, and by means of 
which co-operative dairying has been es¬ 
tablished in districts where it w-as un¬ 
known ; 

2. The cold storage service for the car¬ 
riage of perishable food products ; 

3. The imparting of information on the 
needs and preferences of markets which 
can be supplied with Canadian products, 
and the making of trial shipments of the 
same : 

4. The maintenance of experimental 

farms ; ... 

5. Encouragement to agricultural soci¬ 

eties, chiefly in the Northwest Territories; 
and, . 

6. Protection of the live stock interests 
by veterinary service and quarantine. 

'He goes on to say During the last 
ten years very marked progress has been 
made in improving the quality of manu¬ 
factured farm products, such as butter and 
cheese, and in feeding live stock profit- 

^There has been much less, improvement 
in the methods of cultivating crops, in 
the selection and general use of the most 
productive varieties of . cereals, grasses 
and roots, and in maintaining the fertility 
of soils. , ,, 

The work already undertaken m the held 
of practical dairying, both by the local 
and provincial governments is fairly well 
abreast of the requirements of the times 
and the scheme propounded is to do 
much the same thing in the line of agri¬ 
culture, so far as the circumstances re¬ 
quire. He says : 

Every experiment is capable of render- 
ing a two-fold service. It may discover 
what was before unknown ; and it may 
illustrate and demonstrate the application 
in a profitable way of principles and 
methods which are not new. It is sel¬ 
dom advantageous to combine in one ex¬ 
periment the obiects of research and illus¬ 
tration. It is always a good plan to con¬ 
centrate effort and attention on a few 
things until some real progress has been 
made. The hurried multiplication of ex¬ 
periments without definite comprehensive 
plans, may cause amazement, but they 
seldom yield practical service.. The his¬ 
tory of experiment stations maintained by 
the governments in all lands shows a gen¬ 
eral tendency towards making them o: 
letting them become “Show places.” hav¬ 
ing in consequence a very limited range 
of 0 usefulness. Too much Bamumism 
renders no service to science or to farm- 
ers. 

When any principle or method that 
may be applied to farm management has 
been discovered as a good one. the infor¬ 
mation about it should be given in such 
a way that it will be as soon as possible 
beneficial to those for whom it is intend¬ 
ed. There is great danger of valuable in¬ 
formation being buried in bulky printed 
reports beyond the hope of resurrection. 
For men who are mostly employed in 
working with material things,such as land, 
farm tools, animals and products, illustra¬ 
tions should be given (1) where they can 
see them ; (2) in such* a way that they 


can readily understand them, and (3) so 
that they will be attracted to learn and to 
put the lessons into practice. 

For illustration of different methods of 
culture, one-quarter of an acre of some 
suitable variety of Indian corn for fodde r 
might be sown broadcast ; one quarter of 
an acre in rows two feet apart, with the 
seeding quite thick in each row ; another 
fourth of an acre with corn in rows three 
feet apart, and cultivated according to the 
best known methods : and a fourth of an 
acre with the corn three feet apart, but 
left uncultivated. Such an illustration o! 
methods of corn-growing would result in 
a general adoption by the farmers of the 
best methods. Similar illustrations should 
be given of methods of cultivating other 
crons. 

The Dominion department of agricul¬ 
ture should provide the seeds, and com¬ 
pensate the occupier of the land, who 
would be superintendent of the illustra¬ 
tions, for the expense incurred in the ex¬ 
tra labor of sowing and cultivating the 
comparatively small plots. 

I estimate that the expense to the gov¬ 
ernment for the seeds and such compen¬ 
sation for labor would amount to from 
$50 to $100 per “ illustration field,” ac¬ 
cording to the size and work. 

This would be a means of obtaining a 
large measure of volunteer service from 1 
a great number of leading farmers, in 
spreading information in a thoroughly 
practical wav throughout the localities in , 
which they lived. 

A practical farmer with a good know¬ 
ledge of business methods, and ability to 
express himself clearly in writing and in 
public speaking, should be secured as 
travelling inspector and lecturer for each 
group of twenty or twenty-five “ Illustra¬ 
tion Stations.” The information which 
they would gather at these stations dur¬ 
ing the summer would furnish most use¬ 
ful material for meetings of farmers held 
to discuss agriculture during the winter 
months. 

I estimate that if one hundred “ Illus¬ 
tration Stations ” were in existence in 
Canada at suitable centres, each would be 
visited during the year by from 500 to 1,- 
000 farmers, who would examine the 
work carefully for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing all that could be transferred into the 
management of their own farms. 

I think by that means the quantity of 
crops could be increased at least 25 per 
cent, from the same acreage, without ex¬ 
tra expense, within ten years. That would 
mean an annual increase of wealth for all 
time afterwards ; and the educational 
value of the “Illustration Stations” to be 
farmers themselves and their families 
would go on growing in a mann"' that 
‘-annot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
The annual value of the crops from the 
farms in Canada is estimated variously at 
from 220 to 270 millions of dollars. In a 
few years the increased value of the farm 
crops traceable to these “ Illustration 
Stations ” would amount to so many mil¬ 
lions a year that even the Klondike would 
not be in it, by'comparion, as a matter of 
enriching the people of Canada. 

The dairying service of the department 
has been useful in that way through the 
dairy illustration stations. These have 
been object lessons which the farmers 
could readily see and copy from. 

A similar system suited to illustrate, 
that is to make clear, the relative pro¬ 
ductiveness of different varieties of grains, 
of roots, and of fodder plants, would be 
readily accepted and acted upon by the 
farmers. 

The quality and quantity of crops 
which could be obtained on the same land 
in the same season, from different meth¬ 
ods of tillage, might be illustrated in such 
a way as to quickly cause nearly all the 
farmers who saw them, to put the best 
method into practice on their own farms 


To accomplish that I would recrl 
mend that some local organization | 
farmers, such as a farmers’ institute I 
agricultural society or farmers’ ell 
should provide an “Illustrated Field ” | 

“ Illustrated Station,” to be used in 
way and for the purposes indicated, 
any county, where one of these organi| 
tions was not disposed to do so, I wo 
propose that the county council or 
township or parish council should L 
sisted to provide a small “ Illustrated Si 
tion.” No property need be purch isl 
and there would not be any necessit I 
engaging a local superintendent on sakwj 
From ten to twenty acres of suitable s|- 
shou'ld be arranged for. It should 
fairly uniform in character, situated i 
a market town, beside a public road, al 
where practicable, close to a schoolh ul 
'T'l_r__inriifiita nr rtfVipr nr ml 


Ih 


The farmers’ institute or other or ai I 
zation might arrange with the farme < I 
cupying the land to conduct the “Ilh b] 
trated Work” according to direct oi 
which would be furnished. from the D 
minion department of agriculture. T 
illustration field for a county need net i 
permanently in one locality. The It 
trations might be given in one plac* i 
a year or two, and then in some otlie 1 
cality, after they had served their pur io 
in the first place. I 

The Dominion department of agr .;ifc 
ture should provide the plan in get if 


1 


11 


and in detail. For each, locality it sh >ul 
aim at the accomplishment of somet 
definite, in introducing varieties of si 
methods of cultivation and improve) it; 
in the fertility of soils. The work t 
carried on at each “Illustration Staff 
or field should 1 be directly adapted 
furnish information to- the farmers 
what would be useful to them in t ie] 
district at once. 

The plan should be simple and clea 
order to make it as effective as pos.'b 
in affecting the practice and 1 product 
the neighborhood. For instance, t m 
fourth of an acre each of four difFe 
varieties of oats might be grown side 
side. The rule should be to grow 
more than four varieties of any one 1 i 
of grain. One-eighth of an acre m all 
be grown of each of four different vs 
ties of carrots and of four different va 
ties of potatoes. 

I estimate that the expenditure to 
made by the Dominion government fi 
giving effect to this scheme wr ull 
amount to from $100 to $200 for e 
s f ation. including the administration 
the travelling inspectors.and in the cot 
of three vears there might be an “II 
traffon Station” in each county. 

For the encouragement of those v 
sought to excel in carrying on the wed 
the government might arrange to aw in 
a gold medal to the superintendent ii 
each group of stations, who conduc e! 
work in every respect in the best way 
Silver and bronze medals might be gi 
to the others in the order of merit. 

Then a special provincial medal mi 
he provided for the most successful super] 
in*endent in each province, and also r e 
grand Dominion medal and diploma.wh e 
would confer great honor on the one for¬ 
tunate enough to win it. These wotib 
cost very little in proportion to the goot 
tbev would do. 

After a few years the plan might vet 
well include methods for increasing the 
fertility of the soils by the growth of such 
crops as clovers, peas, beans, etc. 

It would not be desirable to take upl 
any illustration work with live stock in] 
connection with these stations, except, 
perhaps, with pigs and poultry. Wri| 
modifications to suit the natur; of the 
work, the plan could be applied to tilt] 
establishment and maintenance of “Illus-| 
tration Stations” for these two branche! 
of live stock. 
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ed $1 A Worker’s Hymn. 

'i 1 re * je &°°d in that I wrought, 

- j W hand compelled it. Master, thine ; 

I s ih - I have failed to meet thy thought, 
|l ow, through thee, the blame is mine. 

1, Jn<: instant’s toil to thee denied 
hnufSi ids all eternity’s offence, 
jr :pi l at I did with thee to guide, 

:r JT thee, through thee, be excellence. 

VI lest all thought of Eden fade, 

Ct rM lg st Eden t0 the craftsman’s brain, 
e |o. ke to muse o’er his own trade 

,9 manlike stand with God again, 
act ■ 

j'ljh depth and dream of my desire, 

C( 9 bitter paths wherein I stray ; 
e Th' knowest who has made the fire, 
r >r>B au knowest who has made the clay. 

pi stone the more swings to her place 
C 1J that dread temple of thy worth, 

, it enough that through thy grace 
t 9 :LW nau Sht common on thy earth. 

te jli not that vision from my ken ; 
neB ( whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
t< lei- me to need no aid from men 
t'ofk at 1 may help such men as need ! 

—Rudyard Kipling. 


H m to Produce Comfort in the 
Home on the Farm. 

By Airs. A. Begg, Bose isle, Alan. 

nc I 

, 1D I e often hear it said, and truly, too, 
f tl home should be ttie most happy spot 
!' oi arth ; it sliould remind us ot our tu- 
n< tu place of abode, viz., Heaven ; and if 
et i member of the lannly, either young 
' oi Id, would endeavor to do liis, or her, 
fy Hi; e of the duty incumbent upon them, 
tiljai * would exercise mere love and pati- 
iei , there would be more real happiness 
J li every home. How often we hear the 
' 111 ' iplaint from the larmer’s wife that she 
15 1h. to be first up in the morning > n,i the 
1; one to go to bed at night. She has 
h pi garden to make, the pigs to feed, 
o chase out of the crops, is dressmaker, 
" t utermaker, housekeeper ; in fact, every- 
" l ll °> even stable boy. And the husband 
:i It aiders why his wife don’t look happy, 
v Iv die he takes all the comforts that are 
1 fc 'ing. He spends all his leisure hours 
F fling smoke trom his pipe, not thinking 
i t caring about the discomfort it causes 
“i;e rest of the family. He spends all the 
noney for tobacco, sometimes even on 
iquor or on expensive machinery for the 
arm ; while the wife dare not ask for a 
i'w sewing or washing machine, nor even 
in improved churn or wringer. But then 
here are many ways that women can 
nake home happy, or otherwise. Ac- 
urding to the old adage, “A mail’s work 
is from sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
■never done.” 

Now, I believe in many cases that is 
true ; but if her work were systematically 
planned it would be completed at the 
end of the day, as is that of her husband, 
1 hose duties that are done in the ‘‘hit or 
miss ” sort of fashion are sure to “ miss ” 
the desired result. Meals, for instance, 
will be prepared at all hours, rooms are 
’eft untidy, and in the case of sickness 
nothing can be found because it is not in 


Wall Paper~“~ 

....and Room Moulding, 

The largest aud most complete stock in the West. Samples and prices sent 
on application. State the rooms you wish to paper and prices you wish to 
pay. Special attention to mail orders. 

R. LE6KIE, 

2298 425 Main Street, WINNIPEG. 


its proper place. The lack of system is 
an enemy to home comfort. That is one 
reason that house cleaning is such a 
dreaded experience. Husbands and sens 
find many outside attractions while the 
house cleaning blizzard is raging. 

In a home wlhere there are children 
they play a most important part either in 
the happiness or misery of that home, but 
parents have that mostly in their own 
hands, according to the way they train 
them in youth. Parents are too prone to 
measure the conduct of children by the 
degree of trouble or annoyance it may 
cause them. But I think very different 
standards should be applied. It is quite 
clear that the normal traits and the spon¬ 
taneous activities of childhood are not in 
any sense the result of wrongdoing on the 
children’s part, nor the just occasion for 
discipline or punishment on the part of 
the parent. Many a child is scolded for 
so-called faults which are not faults at all, 
but rather virtues, since they are necessary 
conditions of his or her happiness,growth 
and development. Do we sufficiently 
realize that when a child is constantly 
reproved for making a noise or asking 
questions, or trying to learn from nature’s 
surroundings the benefit of exercise to 
promote health and vigor of body and 
mind, by repressing his bodily activity we 
do him a serious injustice. Who can say 
how many of the unfortunate people we 
see about us, whose minds and wills are 
infirm, who are incapable of independent 
thought, have been mistrained in this w-y. 
It is pitiful to see some well-meaning men 
persistently striving to check the exuber¬ 
ant growth of vitality and life in then 
children, while the really grave and dan¬ 
gerous vices of childhood, which under¬ 
mine the health and character >i ttieu 
children, grow and flourish unnoticed bv 
the unconscious parent. Parents should 
exercise authority, and their word should 
be law in the home, but they also should 
exercise something like childlike sim¬ 
plicity in the nursery, and not try to make 
the children as constrained and self-con¬ 
scious as ourselves. Oh! for a little more 
fresh air, more fun and laughter in the 
lives of grown up people, so that the 
shouts of happy children might no longer 
jar upon the, nerves or shatter our peace. 
But then, after all it is the wife and godly 
mother that is the chief factor in making 
home happy. The model wife, who 
looks well to the ways of her household, 
follows a religious creed, which is the 
making of that home, a quiet resting- 
place, a harbor wherein the members of 
the family are sure of comfort and peace. 

But lastly, without religion in the home 
and in the heart of each member of the 
family, there cannot be the highest forms 
of love and happiness, the love and 
“ peace that passeth all understanding,” 
which flows only from the hearts of those 
who are full of the love of God, which is 
shed abroad in the hearts of those who 
are looking forward to their eternal home 
in heaven. 


Rocking the Baby. 


I hear her rocking the baby, 

Her room is next to mine— 

And I fancy I ijeel the dimpled arms 
That round her neck entwine, 

As she rocks and rocks the baby, 

In that room just next to mine. 

I hear her rocking the baby, 

Each day when the twilight comes. 

And I know there’s a world of blessing 
and love 

In the “ baby-by ” she hums. 

I can see the qestless fingers 

Playing with “ mamma’s rings,” 

The sweet, little, smiling, pouting mouth 
That to hers in kissing clings. 

As she rocks and sings to the baby. 

And dreams as she rocks and sings. 

1 hear her rocking the baby, 

Slower and slower now, 

And I hear her leaving her good night 
kiss 

On its eyes and cheek and brow. 

From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 

I wonder would she start 
Could she know through the walls be¬ 
tween; us 

She is rocking on a heart—- 
While my empty arms are aching 
For a form they may not press, 

And my empty heart is. breaking 
In its desolate loneliness ? 

I list to the rocking, rocking, 

In the room just next to mine, 

And breathe a prayer in silence. 

At a mother’s broken shrine, 

For the woman who rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


The Tobacco Habit. 

“ I suppose I’ll have to,” covers about 
nine-tenths of the cases of the smoke 
habit. Men do it generally because they 
formed the habit, and it is too hard or 
too much trouble to quit, and boys take 
it up because they imagine it to be one of 
the manly accomplishments. The aver¬ 
age man who smokes would be glad to be 
rid of the habit if he could, and there are 
very few smokers who would not prefer 
to have the children, leave it alone, but it 
comes hard for a man to acknowledge 
that he can’t help doing something which 
he doesn’t want his boy to do. 


YOU CAN’T 

DO WITHOUT IT 

If you are going to furnish your home—our 
big Catalogue—containing over 300 illustra¬ 
tions. Mailed free. 

SCOTT FURNITURE CO. 

Wide Awake House, 

WINNIPEG. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

By Mrs. A. IV. Black , Dominion City. 

Few housekeepers realize that they 
waste half their coffee by grinding it 
coarse. The particles should be as fiile as 
the best granulated corn meal. It makes 
at least one-third the difference in the 
strength of drip coffee, whether the par¬ 
ticles are fine or coarse. The flavor is 
also declared to be better when the par- \ 
tides are fine. 

Pieces of unbleached cotton a yard lon» 
are better than small holders for handling 
things around the stove. They can be 
washed and ironed, as holders cannot. 

If you have a sink in your kitchen, 
clean the drain pipe by pouring down it a 
boiling solution of washing soda, at least 
once a week. Allow a quart of the soda 
to four quarts of water. Use it liberally. 

If cranberries are dried and shrivelled 
the skins will be tough when cooked. The 
remedy is to soak the shrivelled berries in 
cold water for several days before using. 

Before boiling smoked ham it should be 
soaked in cold water for twentv-four 
hours. It should be entirely covered. 

Whitewash that will not rub off—Take 
one bushel of fresh lime with hot water. 
While slaking add one pound of glue pre¬ 
viously dissolved in warm water, and stir 
thoroughly. Before applying add suffici¬ 
ent blue to give the tint desired. 

An excellent way of disposing of crust 
and broken slices is to thoroughly dry 
them in the oven, not allowing them 
to brown ; then roll them fine up¬ 
on the bread board and use for bread¬ 
ing croquettes, chicken, oysters, fish or 
anything of the kind which is to be fried. 
These crumbs are nice in escalloped pota¬ 
toes or tomatoes ; in fact, the number of 
ways in which they can be utilized in¬ 
creases wonderfully when one begins to 
use them. They are far superior to flour 
for dredging chicken or fish before frying, 
as they do much easier than does flour. 

When the holiday season is over and 
fancy work has been almost dispensed 
with, the question very often arises — 
what to take up next to occupy the spare 
moments. 

It is a good idea to have p'eivv of 
aprons on hand of different variety, those 
for the kitchen, for general wear around 
the house, and for the afternoon, for a 
housewife, with a gauzy apron covering 
her afternoon dress, is very attractive. 
j.nese afternoon aprons may be made 
very elaborate by a great deal of needle¬ 
work, which shows very prettily over a 
dark gown. They may be made of muslin 
or lawn. 

A very comfortable, pretty and easily 
made house wrap may be knitted from 
Shetland floss. We give directions for 
doing the same. Eight skeins are needed. 
A combination of four of white and four 
of light colored blue, green, pink or laven¬ 
der makes a much handsomer wrap than 
one of all one color. Use two large 
wooden needles. Wind the yarn into 
balls, and either re-wind the two colors 
together into one ball, or carry them on 
in knitting, as the two strands are knitted 
together in one in making the wrap. Cast 
on eighty stitches. Knit back and forth, 
plain garter stitch, until six of the eight 
skeins are used up. using the two colors 
s'niultaneouslv. This forms the body of 
the wrap, which should measure one yard 
in width by two or two and a half in 
length, the size depending somewhat on 
the looseness of the knitting. Bind off. 
The fringe of the two ends may be made 
entirely of chain stitch, or a fringe may 
be tied in, using five nine-inch pieces of 
yarn for each section. If a chain stitch 
fringe is preferred, fasten the double yarn 
at the corner, crochet forty chain and 


catch it down with single crochet between 
first and secondl switches ; forty more 
chain and catch down between second 
and third stitches, and so continue across 
both ends of the wrap. 


Nice Eating, and Hints on Child 
Rearing. 

By Mrs. F. C. Newstead , Welaskiwin , Alta 

To Make Potato Pancakes—Take six 
large raw potatoes and peel and wash 
them in cold water, and then grate them 
very fine and put on. them one quart of 
lukewarm water, and put in flour enough 
to make a batter -and one yeast cake. Then 
let rise over night, and then put in one 
spoonful of baking soda and salt, and 
bake them as other pancakes,and you will 
say you never eat better. 

To Make a good Cream Pie—For six 
pies take six eggs, eight cups of nice new 
sweet milk, three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and one cup sugar, and a pinch of salt. 
Let it boil a little on the stove. Have 
ready a nice baked crust. Then put in 
the filling and put in the oven to brown. 
You will say you never eat such a nice 
pie made at such a moderate cost. 

How to Have good Healthy Children— 
I have a family of three children, and I 
have healthy children as you will find in 
Alberta^ This is the way to- have them 
healthy : Do not be afraid to let your 
young baby have air. Let them have the 
outside air and sunshine. Don’t keep 
them shut up in the house when it is 
warm outside. Let them be free as the 
birds. Have them get good and hungry 
for dinner. Then let them have a good 
hearty meal and then put them to bed 
and let them have a good sleep, and they 
will wake up feeling fresh and good. If 
they want to go out in the nice sunshine, 
let them go, and they will get a good ap¬ 
petite for supper. Do not keep them 
dressed too warm in the summer time. 
Let them be dressed nice and comfort¬ 
able. and by letting them have lots of 
God’s pure air, you will have healthy 
children. Do not give them medicine all 
the time, for medicine only make a child 
puny and weak, and pure air will make 
them robust. I write this to mothers who 
have children, for I know what it is and 
how to have the babies grow up healthy. 
I have never given any of my children 
one drop of medicine. 


Home Influence. 


Home influence make men and women 
what they are. Mothers should be char¬ 
acter builders,—fathers models for future 
men. 1 he memory of a good mother is 
a wonderful talisman. When asked what 
life meant, an eminent man, now gone, 
replied, without hesitation : “ Home mak¬ 
ing.” He was right. There are a few 
who care nothing for home ; that, is, in 
their recklessness and selfishness they can 
only see the difficulties and not the de¬ 
lights of a home, and then there is a 
much larger number who would enjoy a 
home vastly, but for some reason have 
never been able to carry out their Wishes. 
The greatest good, however, that conies 
to man comes from the sweet and endur¬ 
ing influence of a harmonious home cir¬ 
cle, where the trials and problems of life 
are met bravely and courageously, arid 
where the success or good fortune of one 
is the joy of all. It is worth everything 
to people out in the severe, practical 
world to have the sustaining influence of 
a well-remembered home circle. 


A Little Boy’s Lament. 


I’m goin' back down to grandpa’s, 

I won’t come back no more 
To hear remarks about my feet 
A-muddyin’ up the floor. 

There’s too much said about my clothes, 
The scoldin’s never done—- 
I’m goin’ back down to grandpa’s, 
Where a boy kin hev some fun. 


No 

Or 


|N« 

|i 


I dug up haf his gardien 
A-gittin' worms for bait ; 

He said he used to like it 
When I laid abed so late ; 

He said that pie was good fer boys, 
An’ candy made ’em grow. 

If I can’t go back to grandpa’s 
I’ll turn pirate first you know. 

He let me take his shotgun, 

An’ loaded it fer me. 

The. cats they hid out in the barn, 
The hens flew up a tree. 

I had a circus in the yard 
With twenty other boys— 

I’m goin’ back to grandpa’s, 

Where they ain’t afraid of noise. 

He didn’t make me comb my hair 
But once or twice a week ; 

He wasn’t watchin’ out £er words 
I didn’t orter speak ; 

ID told me stories ’bout the war 
And Injuns shot out West. 

Oh, I’m goin’ down to grandpa’s, 
Fer he knows wot boys like best. 

He even run a race with me, 

But had to stop an’ cough ; 

He rode my bicycle an’ laughed 
B,ec’us’ he tumbled off ; 

He knew the early apple trees 
Around within a mile. 

Oh. grandpa was a dandy, 

An’ was “in it” all the while. 


N 

W 


I bet you grandpa’s lonesome, 

I don’t care what you say ; 

I seen him kinder cryin’ 

When you took me away. 

When you talk to m,e of heaven, 
Where all the good folks go, 

I guess I’ll go to grandpa’s, 

An’ we’ll have good times, I know. 

—A. T. Worden, in Sioux City Tribu 


Keep Working to Live Long 


Sir James Crichton-Brown, an emii nt 
English physician, in a recent add ss 
in England, said that elderly persons v !to 
gave up business and professional i 11 
who laid aside their avocations with ut 
having other interests or pursuits to wl di 
to turn, were in many cases plunged in 
despondency or hurried into premai re 
dotage. He did not know any surer way 
of inducing premature mental decay ti in 
for a man of active habits to retire and do 
nothing when just past the zenith of li 
and, on the other hand, he did not ki v> 
any surer way of enjoying a green "111 
age than to keep on working at ion ti¬ 
thing till the close. It has been said that 
one of the rewards of philosophy was 
length of days, and a striking list might 
be presented of men distinguished for 
their intellectual labors w’hich they had. 
never laid aside, who had far exceeded 
the alloted span of human life. Galileo 
lived to 70, Newton to 85, Franklin to 85. 
Puffon to 80, Faraday to 76, and Brewsh r 
to 84 years. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
drew special attention to the great age 
generally attained by the English judges. 


Truth and falsehood are like the iron 
nd the day in the toes of Nebuchadnez- 
ar’s image ; they mav cleave, but they 
/ill nnf inrnmnratp—Rarnn. 
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My Work. 


jj 0 l r ie to mount the courts where ser- 
■ iphs sing. 

Or gi iil archangels soar on outstretched 
I wing ; 

Net ne in union with cel,estial choirs 
7 o tid heaven’s trump or strike the 
cutler wires. 

(Jot ine to stand enrolled at crystal 
cates, 

ty'h Michael thunders or where Uriel 
lit.s. 

Bu «er works a Father’s kindness 

now. 

Be some simpler service here be- 

-W— 

To p with those who wieep, their joys 
o share, 

Tic pain to solace or their burdens 
ear ; 

1 Sen: idow in her agony to meet, 

I So n xile in his new-found home to 
V reet ; 

To ;e some child of Thine and sc 

rve Thee. 

Po, e am I ; to such a work send me. 


.aracter vs. Reputation. 

word character comes from a 
Gref word which means a stamp or 
®ia hence to stamp or imprint. Robot 
Bur: hits the nail straight on the head 
■ he he says : 

rank is but the Guinea stamp, 
e man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

■Re; nation is from the Latin, “reputo,” 
to ik. Character is that mark that de- 
■igri is what the man is. Reputation is 
vha. others think he is. Crabb, in his 
am book on “ English Synoyms ’’ 
iv : "Character lies in the man ; is the 
ar of what he is ; it shows itself on all 
cca ions. Reputation depends upon 
th It ..is what they think of him. A 
bin: ter is given particularly ; a reputa¬ 
tion found generally. Individuals give a 
ch ter of another from personal know- 
led: public opinion constitutes ihe re- 


put non. Character always has some 
[tun .ation ; it is a positive description of 
son. -hing. Reputation has more of con¬ 
jee) ■ in it ; its source is hearsay. It is 
pi nole for a man to have a fair reputa¬ 
tion who has not in reality a good char¬ 
set : although men of really' "-ood char- 
ad are not likely to have a bad reputa¬ 
tion.’’ 

O iracter is what makes the man. He 
m be feeble and vacillating, or he may 
be a tower of strength. 

' length of character consists of two 
things-—power of will and the powi’r of 
sell restraint. Two things are therefore 
necessary for existence—strong feelings 
and a strong command over them The 
tun: measure of the strength of character 
is the amount of feeling it subdues. He 
win i is possessed of strong passions and 
re ains chaste, he who is keenly sensitive, 
with manly powers of indignation in him, 
who can be provoked yet restrain him¬ 
self, and forgive, he is the strong char¬ 
acter—the great moral hero. 

A man’s reputation is what peopI“ think 
°f him ; his character is what God and 
the angels know about him. 


\ true woman is the inspiration cf 
thrift. She is not content to let her hus¬ 
band bear all the financial burden, but 
takes a lively interest in family finance 
and does all she can to aid in securing 
a home of their own. She is not so 
pinch the producer of wealth as she is the 
husbander of wealth that another has 
produced. — Rev. George B. Vosburgh, 
Baptist, Denver. 


How Poor Boys Become Success¬ 
ful Men. 

You want good advice ? Rise early. 
Be abstemious. Be frugal. Atter.dl to 
your own business and never trust it to 
ancther. Be not afraid of work, and dil¬ 
igently, too, with your own hands. Treat 
every one with civility and respect. Good 
manners ensure success. Accomplish 
what you undertake. Never be mean-— 
rather give than take an odd shilling. 
Honesty is not only the best policy, but 
the only policy. Time is money. Make 
your word as good as your bond. Reck¬ 
on the hours of the day as so many dol¬ 
lars, the minutes as so many cents. Live 
wlithin your inlcomie. Ninety-nine may 
say no, the hundreth, yes. Take off your 
coat ; don’t be afraid of manual labor. 
The world is big enough for all. Keep 
out of politics unless you are sure to win. 
Your are never sure to win, so look out! 

It is a dangerous thing for a child, es¬ 
pecially a boy, to learn that a shilling 
can be had in any easier way than by 
earning it. Let them work for every 
penny that is given them, whether it is to 
be put into the bank, or used for pocket- 
money. It may be a fault to overcome, or 
a task to perform, but the parent is the 
employer, and the first elements of busi¬ 
ness are instilled. “ Easy come, easy go” 
is as true for th;e children as for their 
elders, and it is usually the case that more 
thought is given to the investment of 
money earned than to that which conies 
without labor. 


Alcohol and Its Work. 

Moderate and occasional drinkers are 
only in the incipient stages of the disease. 
A bit of misfortune, bad company or so- 
called “ hard luck ” of any kind may be 
depended upon to set the horrible thirst 
in motion, and then wrecked business, 
ruined homes, broken" hearts and blighted 
prospects only seem to bear the victim 
lower and lower, steadily sapping his 
vitality and manhood until the pitiful and 
inevitable end comes. Not all moderate 
drinkers get into trouble, but all people 
who are in trouble through their uncon¬ 
trollable appetite for liquid damnation 
were once moderate and occasional drink¬ 
ers, foolishly proud and boastful of their 
ability to "take it or let it alone,” More¬ 
over, the human beings that are wrecked 
upon the rocks of drink are not all weak- 
minded, wishy-washy characters, but, on 
the other hand, many of them are men 
whom the world knows were big-hearted, 
brainy and far above the average in busi¬ 
ness and social qualities. 

In the blood liquor tends to prevent the 
interchange of the vital gases in the red 
corpuscles, which constitutes a portion of 
the function of respiration or breathing. 
Notice the blue lips and fingers, the red 
face and shortness of breath of thje ex¬ 
cessive drinker. He is suffering from all 
the symptoms of slow asphyxia or strang¬ 
ulation. In the liver we have a repetition 
of the same inflammation which we have 
described in relation to the stomach. It 
first becomes full of blood 1 (congested) 
and enlarged, and later contracted and ex¬ 
cessively small, and covered with nod 
ules. In England gin is so frequently 
employed in this manner that tine term 
“gin-drinker’s liver” is commonly used 
to describe this prevalent and fatal dis¬ 
ease.—Prof. C. H. Steele. 


Cares are comforts ; such by heaven 
designed, he that has none must make 
them—or be wretched. 


'pHK most beautiful colored picture of all wild fur- 
-t bearing animals of our country (16), with photo 
engraving of their skins. Nothing like them in the 
world. Worth SI.00; sent postpaid for 6 red stamps. 
Market report and much valuable information sent 
free 

Northwestern Hide and Fur Co., 

2254 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

TIME TABLE. 

MAIN LINE. 


Arr. Arr. Lv. Lv 

11 00a 1 30p .... Winnipeg .... 1 03p 9 30p 

7 55 12 Ola.Morns. 2 32 12 01 

5 15 11 09 .... Emerson .... 3 2Ii 2 45 

4 15 1C 55 .... Pembina .... 3 87 4 15 

10 20p T 30 ... Grand Forks ... 7 05 7 05a 

1 15 4 05 . . Winnipeg June . . 10 45 10 30p 

7 30 .Duluth. 8 00a 

8 30 ... Minneapolis ... | 6 40 

8 00 .... St. Paul .... i 7 15 

10 30 .... Chicago .... I 9 35 __ 

MORRIS-BRANDON BRANCH. 

Mon..Wed., Tues. Thur., 

Fri. Sat. 


10 30 am D. . . Winnipeg . . . A 4 00 pm 
12 15 pm D . . . . Morris .... A 2 20 

1 18 Roland. 1 28 

1 36 Rosebank. 1 07 

1 50 Miami 12 53 

2 25 Altamout. 12 21 

2 43 .... Somerset .... 12 03 

3 40 .... Greeuway .... 11 10 am 

3 55 Baldur. 10 56 

4 19 Belmont. 10 35 

4 37 Hilton. 10 17 

5 00 .... Wawauesa .... 9 55 

5 23 .... Rounthwaite. 9 34 

6 00 pm A . . . . Brandon . . . . D 9 00 am 


Taking effect Tuesday, Dec. 7th. Direct connec¬ 
tion at Morris with train No. 103, westbound, and 
train No. 104 eastbound. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE BRANCH. 

Lv. Arr. 

4.45 p.m. .... Winnipeg .... 12.35 p.m. 
7.30 p.m. . . Portage la Prairie . . 9.30 a.m. 

C. S. FEE, H. SWINFORD, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. Gen. Agt., Winnipeg. 



PATENTS. 

If you have any business before the U.S. Patent 
Office I will be glad to take the matter in hand for 
you, assuring you that I have every facility for secu¬ 
ring allowance of applications in the quickest possi¬ 
ble time consistent with good work. Send a draw¬ 
ing or photo together with description of your idea 
for opinion as to patentability. 

benj. F. Funk, 

611 7 TH ST. N. W , WASHINGTON, D.C. 

2302 
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suffering, as such ; and foolishly to hope 
that good may be brought by heaven out 
of all on which heaven itself has set the 
stamp of evil, that we may avoid it,—that 
they accept pain and defeat as if these 
were their appointed portion ; never un¬ 
derstanding that their defeat is not the 
less to be mourned because it is more 
fatal to their jenemies than to them. The 
one thing that a good man has to do-, and 
to see done, is justice ; he is neither to 
slay himself nor others causelessly ; so 
far from denying himself, since he it 
pleased by good, he is to do his utmost 
to get his pleasure accomplished. And I 
only wish there were strength, fidelity, and 
sense enough, among the good English¬ 
men of this day, to render it possible for 
them to band together in a vowed broth¬ 
erhood, to enforce, by strength of heart 
and hand, the doing of human justice 
among all who come within their sphere. 
And finally, for your own teaching, ob¬ 
serve, although there may be need for 
much self-sacrifice and self-denial in the 
correction of faults of character, the mo¬ 
ment the character is formed, the self- 
denial ceases. Nothing is really well 
done which it costs you pain to do.— 
Ruskin. 


The Foods We Eat, 


To Make a Happy Home. 


Nature supplies us with two complete 
foods, milk and eggs, which contain in 
the proper proportions ail the necessary 
elements for the sustenance of our bod¬ 
ies. As these are the only complete foods, 
it is necessary in their absence to- have 
mixed foods, and it is in the mixing that 
mistakes occur, because the fat forming, 
muscle forming and other parts are taken 
m wrong proportions, some in excess and 
others the reverse. Left to his own taste 
primitive man invariably selects the best 
food. This instinct, however, is defective 
at the present day. For children, food 
rich in bone forming substances is neces¬ 
sary. Among muscle forming foods the 
following are the best and most common: 
Oatmeal porridge with rich milk, and 
whole meal bread buttered ; meat is a 
highly condensed food of this class. To 
men of sedentery occupation a free use of 
meat is injurious. For men engaged at 
hard labor a generous meat diet is ad¬ 
mirable. 

Vegetables contain but little nourish¬ 
ment, but are useful as blood purifiers, 
and supply bulk to the food which is 
necessary to give the consumer satisfac¬ 
tion. Milk should never be taken with 
meat, because they are both rich in one 
substance. Tea should not be taken with 
meat either, because it renders the meat 
tough and indigestible. Beef ranks first 
as a muscle former, and mutton next. 
Pork makes a very digestible dish, and 
fowl and bacon are a very useful and pal¬ 
atable dish. Cereals enter largely into 
our diet, and are of much value, because 
they supply food or starch as well as 
muscle food. Potatoes provide little nu¬ 
triment, but with plenty of milk, which 
supplies the precise ingredients they lack, 
a good ditet is formed. 

Sugar is well worthy of notice, and the 
child’s love for it is a perfectly healthy 
instinct, and should always be gratified in 
reason. Fruits are good blood purifiers, 
and should be considered as essentials 
lather than luxuries. Beef tea contains 
scarcely any nutriment whatever, and is 
almost purely a stimulant. A dog fed on 
beef tea starved to death, while another 
fed on refuse meat throve. Tea, injurious 
if taken in excess, provides, if taken in 
moderation, a most refreshing drink. 
Many scientists recommend its use about 
two hours before our principal meal, aril 
without food. Coffee is a stimulant, un¬ 
like all others, in fact, that it is followed 
by no reaction. It stimulates the brain 
and is called an intellectual drink. Cocoa 
deserves to be classed as a food. 


1. Learn to govern yourselves and j 
be gentle and patient. 

2. Gua-rd your temper, especially in sea 
son of ill-health and trouble, and softs 
them by prayer and a sense of your o»i 
shortcomings and error. 

3. Never speak or act in anger until ja 
have prayed over your words, or act: 
and concluded that Christ would hat- 
done so in your place. 

4. Remember that, valuable as is tki 
gift of speech, silence is often more vi 
able. 

5. Do not expect too much fron oth¬ 
ers, but remember that all have a evil 
nature, whose developments we mu t ex¬ 
pect, and which- we should forbea and 
which forgive, as we often desire fo beat- 
ance and forgiveness ourselves. 

6. Never retort a sharp or angry word 
It is the second word that make;, the 
quarrel. 

7. Beware of the first disagreement. 

8. Learn to speak in a gentle to.ie oi 
voice. 

9. Learn to say kind and pleasant -mg: 
whenever opportunity offers. 

10. Study the character of each and 
sympathize with all in their troubles, iow- 
ever small. 

11. Do not neglect little things, i the; 
can affect others in the smallest de ree. 


I have always found that the honest 
truth of one mind has a certain attraction 
for every other mind which loves truth 
honestly.—Thomas Carlyle. 


PANSIES IN VASE. 


COPYRIGHTED. 


Helpfulness and Happiness 


Also, Elegantly Bound Standard Books for 25 and 50 Wrappers of above 
Soap, one kind or assorted. Send for Catalogue. 

Lever Bros., Limited, Toronto 


The will of God respecting us is that we 
shall live by each other’s happiness, and 
life ; not by each other’s misery or death. 
* * * The relations of parent and child 

are typical of all beautiful human help. A 
child may have to die for its parents ; but 
the purpose of heaven is that it shall 
rather live for them ;that, not by its sac¬ 
rifice, but by its strength, its joy, its 
force of being, it shall be to them renewal 
of strength ; and as the arrow in the hand 
of the giant. So it is in all other right 
relations. Men help each other by their 
joy, not by their sorrow. They are not 
intended to slay themselves for each other, 
but to strengthen themselves for each 
other. And among the apparently beauti¬ 
ful things which turn, through mistaken 
use, to utter .evil, I am not sure but that 
the thoughtlessly m-eek and self-sacrific¬ 
ing spirit of good men must be named as 
one of the fatalest. They have so often 
been taught that there is virtue in mere 


Home Work for Families 


SIMPLE 

OPERATION. 


A PAIR IN 
30 MINUTES. 


, WANT the services of anumberof families 
to do work for us knitting Seamless 

Bicycle Stockings, 
Woodmen’s Socks, and 
Motormen’s Mittens. 

Y\7'E FURNISH machine and material under contract to 
vv Reliable Families Only. Yarn is very light, and by 
sending it out and having it returned by parcel post as 
finished, we are enabled to employ a larger number of people, 
and thereby save taxes, insurance, and interest on money. 

STEADY WORK and GOOJ) 

(whole or spare time) to those who make prompt returns. 
For particulars ready to commence send nameand address : 

The Co-operative Knitting Co., 

• Georgetown. Out. 


FOR THE TRADE 
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F§ Avoid moods and pets and fits of 

■!': .earn to deny yourself and prefer 

■ -ware of meddlers and tale-bear¬ 
ers 

fever charge a bad motive if a good 
oifc conceivable. 

Hi; ie gentle and firm with children. 
K~ )o not allow your children to be 
L ;om home at night without know- 
in^ ere they are. 

[ 1 Do not allow them to go where 
(lie ease on the Sabbath. 

B] >o not furnish them much spend 
ing mey.—Ex. 


I Recipes. 

leaves, if scattered over wool¬ 
en '1 prevent the incursion of moths. 

■C- ed print dresses should be soaked 
in g salt and water for an hour be- 
fcr shing, so as to set the colors. 

Ill s are easily cleaned with hot wat¬ 
er a fine coal. Half fill the bottle with 
prat then add two tablespoonfuls of fine 
Lco?.i id shake until the vessel is perfect- 
| ly n. 

washing glassware do not put it 
in i water bottom first, as it would be 
Hintr to crack from sudden expansion. 

E delicate glass can be safely washed 
pin hot water if slipped in edgewise. 

I A ood disinfectant is useful in every 
■on especially about the farm home. 

[ Il ’.aimed that the following disinfect¬ 
ant good 1 , costs very little, and is per¬ 
fect! odorless. It is made by dissolving 
a In ed teaspoonful of nitrate of lead in 
a qi t of boiling water.stirring it with a 
|ticl- and thlen adding it to a pail of cold 
irat The disinfectant will not stain. 

A ery convenient mucilage, says In- 
Icni o. can be made out of onion juice 
)v one who wishes to use it. A goo 1 
>izci Spanish onion, after being boiled 
lor short time, will yield, on being 
pro- d, quite a large quantity of very 
pin ve fluid. This is used extensively 
in v ious trades for pasting papier on to 
(in zinc, or even glass, and the ten- 
acit with which it holds would surprise 
any ne on making the first attempt. It 
is cheap and good mucilage, and an- 
Bwe as well as the more costly cements. 

E ys should not be boiled a,t all, says 
Mr S. T. Rorer. Allow four eggs to 
eacl quart of boiling water. Put the 
waP in a kettle first, then carefully with 
a sp- -on drop in the eggs, cover the sauce 
pan and keep it where the water wifi re- 
mai at 180 degress Fahr. for five min¬ 
ute-:. The whites will be slightly coagu 
Ini J and in a creamy condition ; the 
yolks cooking at a lower temperature 
will be slightly congealed. If the water 
boils the whites will be hardened and ren- 
tiered indigestible. If the quantity of 
water is lessened, or the number of eggs 
increased, a longer time must be allowed, 
or the water kept at a little higher tem¬ 
perature, say 185 degrees Fahr., but the 
former proportions are much better. 

In treating a burn or scald, the point 
aimed at is to keep out the air. For this 
Purpose oil is the best medium. Have 
lint or linen rags saturated with oil and 
laid on the burnt part, and this, again 
covered with cotton wool to effectually 
keep out the air. Flour is a very bad sub¬ 
stance to use, as ft hardens and sticks to 
the skin. The best oils to use are carton 
oil (an equal mixture of lime-water and 
linseed oil), olive oil, castor oil. These 
should be always in the house ready for 
an emergency. Here are two other oint¬ 
ments recommended :—An ounce of bees¬ 
wax and two tablespo.onful of olive oil 


melted near the fire; or a quarter of a 
pound of butter, without salt, added to 
double the quantity of the other two in¬ 
gredients. Burns from carbolic acid 
should be treated with olive oil. Burns 
from acids should first be washed with 
soda and water before being covered with 
oil. 


Conduct is three-fourths of life. — 
Matthew Arnold. 

Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids, 

Her monuments shall last, when Egypt's 
fall. —Young. 

The man out of work is a standing 
menace to those fortunate -enough to have 
employment.Toledo Union. 

The world owes every man a living, 
but the world is like the people in it, and 
often forgets to pay its debts. 

To do easily what is difficult for others 
is the mark of talent. To do what is i-" 
possible for talent is the mark of genius 
—Airdel. 

Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, which 
comes into the arms of fallen men and 
pleads with them to return to Paradise.— 
Emerson. 

Do good constantly, patiently and wise¬ 
ly, and you will never have cause to say 
that life was not worth living.—Georee 
W. Childs. 

If good manners are not practised at 
home, but are allowed to lie by until oc¬ 
casions call upon their wearer to assume 
them, they are sure to be a bad fit when 
donned. 

People are coming to see that the 
world is God’s world. And so long as 
man sees that there is a better way than 
the one he is treading he will press for¬ 
ward to it.—Rev. Mrs. Mary T. Whitney 

“ To be honest ; to be kind ; to earn a 
little ; to spend a little less ; to make up¬ 
on the whole a family happier for his 
presence ; to renounce when that shall be 
necessary, and not to he embittered ; to 
keep a few friends, but these without cap¬ 
itulation ; above all, on the same grim 
condition, to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has of 
fc rtitude and delicacy.” — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Cranford. 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 

I remember the convocation of ladies who as¬ 
sembled to decide whether or not Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam should be called upon by the old blue- 
blooded inhabitants of Cranford. She had taken 
a large rambling house which had been usually 
considered to confer a patent of gentility upon 
its tenant, because, once upon a time, seventy 
or eighty years before, the spinster daughter of 
an earl had resided in it. I am not sure if 
the inhabiting this house was not also believed 
to convey some unusual power of intellect ; for 
the earl’s daughter, Lady Jane, had a sister, 
Lady Anne, who had married a general officer 
in the time of the American war, and this 
general officer had written one or two comedies 
which were still acted on the London boards, 
and which when we saw them advertised, made 
us all draw up, and feel that Drury Lane was 
paying a very pretty compliment to Cranford. 
Still, it was not at all a settled thing that Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam was to be visited, when dear Miss 
Jenkyns died ; and, with her, something of the 
clear knowledge of the strict code of gentility 
went out too. As Miss Pole observed, “As most 
of the ladies of good family in Cranford were 
elderly spinsters, or widows without children, if 
we did not relax a little, and became less ex¬ 
clusive, by and by we should have no society 
at all.” 


Mrs. Forrester continued on the same side. 

“ She had always understood that Fitz meant 
something aristocratic ; there was Fitz-Roy— 
she thought some of the King’s children had 
been called Fitz-Roy ; and there was Fitz- 
Clarence now—they were the children of dear 
good King William the Fourth. Fitz-Adam !— 
it was a pretty name, and she thought it very 
probably meant ‘ Child of Adam.’ No one, who 
had not some good blood in their veins, would 
dare to be called Fitz ; there was a deal in ai 
name—she had had a cousin who spelt his name 
with two little ff’s—ffoulkes—and he always 
looked down upon capital letters, and said they 
belonged to lately-invented families. She had 
been afraid he would die a bachelor, he was so 
very choice. When he met with a Mrs. ffar- 
ringdon, at a watering-place, he took to her im¬ 
mediately ; and a very pretty genteel woman 
she was—a widow with a very good fortune ; 
and 4 my cousin,’ Mr. ffoulkes, married her ; 
and it was all owing to her two little ff’s.” 

Mrs. Fitz-Adam did not stand a chance of 
meeting with a Mr. Fitz-anything in Cranford, 
so that could not have been her motive of set¬ 
tling there. Miss Matty thought it might have 
been the hope of being admitted into the socie¬ 
ty of the place, which would certainly be a 
very agreeable rise for cidevant Miss Hoggins ; 
and if this had been her hope it would be cruel 
to disappoint her. 

So everybody called upon Mrs. Fitz-Adam— 
everybody but Mrs. Jamieson, who used to show 
how honorable she was by never seeing Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam when they met at the Cranford par¬ 
ties. There would be only eight or ten ladies in 
the room, and Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the largest 
of all, and she invariably used to stand up 
when Mrs. Jamieson came in, and curtesy very 
low to her whenever she turned in her direction 
—so low, in fact, that I think Mrs. Jamieson 
must have looked at the wall above her, for she 
never moved a muscle of her face, no more than 
if she had not seen her. Still Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
persevered. 

The spring evenings were getting bright and 
long when three or four ladles in calashes met 
at Miss Barker’s door. Do you know what a 
calash is ? It is a covering worn over caps, not 
uniiKe the neads fastened on old-fashioned gigs; 
but sometimes it is not quite so large. This 
kind of headgear always made an awful im¬ 
pression on the children in Cranford ; and now 
two or three left off their play in the quiet, 
sunny, little street, and gathered in wondering 
silence round Miss Pole, Miss Matty, and my¬ 
self. We were silent, too, so that we could hear 
loud suppressed whispers inside Miss Barker’s 
house : “ Walt, Peggy ! Wait till I’ve run up¬ 
stairs and washed my hands. When I cough, 
open the door ; I’ll not be a minute.” 

And, true enough, it was not a minute before 
we heard a noise, between a sneeze and a crow; 
on which the door flew open. Behind it stood 
a round-eyed maiden, all aghast at the honor¬ 
able company of calashes, who marched in with¬ 
out a word. She recovered presence of mind 
enough to usher us into a small room, which 
had been the shop, but was now converted into 
a temporary dressing-room. There we unpinned 
and shook ourselves, and arranged our features 
before the glass into a sweet and gracious com¬ 
pany-face ; and then, bowing backwards, with 
“After you, ma’am,” we allowed Mrs. Forrester 
to take precedence up the narrow staircase that 
led to Miss Barker's drawing-room. There she 
sat, as stately and composed as though we had 
never heard that odd-sounding cough, from 
which her throat must have been even then 
sore and rough. Kind, gentle, shabbily-dressed 
Mrs. Forrester was immediately conducted to 
the second place of honor—a seat arranged 
something like Prince Albert's near the Queen’s 
—good, but not so good. The place of pre¬ 
eminence was, of course, reserved for the Hon¬ 
orable Mrs. Jamieson,who presently came pant¬ 
ing up the stairs—Carlo rushing round her on 
her progress, as if he meant to trip her up. 

And now Miss Betty Barker was a proud and 
happy woman ! She stirred the fire, and shut 
the door, and sat as near to it as she could, 
quite on the edge of her chair. When Peggy 
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came in, tottering under the weight of the tea- 
tray, I noticed that Miss Barker was sadly 
afraid lest Peggy should not keep her distance 
sufficiently. She and her mistress were on very 
familiar terms in their every-day intercourse, 
and Peggy wanted now to make several little 
confidences to her, which Miss Barker was on 
thorns to hear, but which she thought it her 
duty, as a lady, to repress. Se she turned away i 
from all Peggy’s asides and signs ; but she 
made one or two very malapropos answers to 
what was said ; and at last, seized with a bright 
idea, she exclaimed : “ Poor, sweet Carlo ! I’m 
forgetting him. Come downstairs with me, poor ; 
ittie doggie, and it shall have its tea, it shall !” 

In a few minutes she returned, bland and be¬ 
nignant as before ; but I thought she had for¬ 
gotten to give the “ poor ittie doggie ” any¬ 
thing to eat, judging by the avidity with which 
he swallowed down chance pieces of cake. The , 
tea-tray was abundantly loaded—I was pleased 
to see it, I was so hungry ; but I was afraid the 
ladies present might think it vulgarly heaped , 
up. I know they would have done at their own 
houses ; but somehow the heaps disappeared 
here. I saw Mrs. Jamieson eating seed-cake, 
slowly and considerately, as she did everything; 
and I was rather surprised, for I knew she had ' 
told us, on the occasion of her last party, that 
she never had it in her house, it reminded her 1 
so much of scented soap. She always gave us 
Savoy biscuits. However, Mrs. Jamieson was 
kindly indulgent to Miss Barker’s want of 
knowledge of the customs of high life ; and to 
spare her feelings, ate three large pieces of seed¬ 
cake, with a placid, ruminating expression of 
countenance, not unlike a cow’s. 

After tea there was some little demur and dif¬ 
ficulty. We were six in number ; four could 
play at Preference, and for the other two there 
was Cribbage. But all, except myself (I was 
rather afraid of the Cranford ladies at cards, 
for it was the most earnest and serious busi¬ 
ness they ever engaged in), were anxious to be 
of the “ pool.” Even Miss Barker, while de- i 
daring she did not know Spadille from Manille, 
was evidently hankering to take a hand. The 1 
dilemma was soon put an end to by a singular , 
kind of noise. If a Baron’s daughter-in-law 
could ever be supposed to snore, I should have 
said Mrs. Jamieson did so then ; for, overcome 
by the heat of the room, and inclined to doze 
by nature, the temptation of that very comfort- : 
able arm-chair had been too much for her, and 
Mrs. Jamieson was nodding. Once or twice she 
opened her eyes with an effort, and calmly but 
unconsciously smiled upon us ; but, by and by, 
even her benevolence was not equal to this ex- j 
ertion, and she was sound asleep. 

'* It is very gratifying to me,” whispered Miss ! 
Barker at the card-table to her three opponents, 
whom, notwithstanding her ignorance of the 
game, she was ” basting ” most unmercifully— ' 
“ very gratifying, indeed, to see how complete¬ 
ly Mrs. Jamieson feels at home in my poor little 
dwelling ; she could not have paid me a greater 
compliment.” 

Miss Barker provided me with some literature 
in the shape of three or four handsomely-bound 
fashion-books, ten or twelve years old, observ¬ 
ing, as she put a little table and a candle for ( 
my especial benefit, that she knew young people 
liked to look at pictures. Carlo lay and snorted, 
and started at his mistress’ feet. He, too,, was 
quite at home. 

The card-table was an animated scene to 
watch ; four ladies’ heads, with niddle-noddling ■ 
caps, all nearly meeting over the middle of the j 
table in their eagerness to whisper quick enough 
and loud enough ; and every now and then 
came Miss Barker’s, ” Hush, ladies ! if you 
please, hush ! Mrs. Jamieson is asleep.” 

It was very difficult to steer clear between Mrs. 
Forester’s deafness and Mrs. Jamieson’s sleep¬ 
iness. But Miss Barker managed her arduous 
task well. She repeated the whisper to Mrs. 
Forrester, distorting her face considerably, in 
order to show, by the motions of her lips, what 
was said ; and then she smiled kindly all round 
at us, and murmured to herself, 44 Very gratify¬ 
ing, indeed ; I wish my poor sister had been 
alive, to see this day.” 


[ Presently the door was thrown wide open ; 
Carlo started to his feet, with a loud snapping 
bark, and Mrs. Jamieson awoke ; or, perhaps, 
she had not been asleep—as she said almost 
directly, the room had been so light she had 
been glad to keep her eyes shut, but had been 
listening with great interest to all our amus¬ 
ing and agreeable conversation. Peggy came in 
once more, red with importance. Another tray ! 
” Oh, gentility !” thought I, ” can you endure 
this last shock ?” For Miss Barker had ordered 
(nay, I doubt not, prepared, although she did 
say, 44 Why ! Peggy, what have you brought 
us ?” and looked pleasantly surprised at the un¬ 
expected pleasure) all sorts of good things for 
supper—scalloped oysters, potted lobsters, jelly, 
a dish called “ little Cupids ” (which was in 
great favor with the Cranford ladies, although 
too expensive to be given, except on solemn 
and state occasions — macaroons sopped in 
brandy, I should have called it, if I had not 
known its more refined and classical name). 
In short, we were evidently to be feasted with 
all that was sweetest and best ; and we thought 
it better to submit graciously, even at the cost 
of our gentility—which never ate suppers in 
general, but which, like most non-supper-eaters, 
was particularly hungry on special occasions. 

Miss Barker, in her former sphere, had, I 
daresay, been made acquainted with the bever- i 
age they call cherry-brandy. We none of us 
had ever seen such a thing, and rather shrank 
back when she proffered—” just a little, leetle 
glass, ladies ; after the oysters and lobsters, 
you know. Shell-fish are sometimes thought 
not very wholesome.” We all shook our heads 
like female mandarins ; but, at last, Mrs. 
Jamieson suffered herself to be persuaded, and 
we followed her lead. It was not exactly un¬ 
palatable, though so hot and so strong that we 
thought ourselves bound to give evidence that 
we were not accustomed to such things by 
coughing terribly—almost as strangely as Miss 
Barker had done, before we were admitted by 
Peggy. 

” It’s very strong,” said Miss Pole, as she 
put down her empty glass ; “I do believe 
there’s spirit in it.” 

” Only a little drop—just necessary to make 
it keep,” said Miss Barker. ” You know we 
.put brandy-paper over preserves to make them 
keep. I often feel tipsy myself from eating 
damson tart.” 

I question whether damson tart would have 
opened Mrs. Jamieson’s heart as the cherry- 
brandy did ; but she told us of a coming event, ! 
respecting which she had been quite silent till , 
that moment. 

” My sister-in-law, Lady Glenmire, is coming j 
to stay with me.” 

There was a chorus of ” Indeed !” and then * 
a pause. Each one rapidly reviewed her ward- ; 
robe, as to its fitness to appear in the presence 
of a Baron’s widow ; for, of course, a series of 
small festivals were always held in Cranford on 
the arrival of a visitor at any of our friends’ 
houses. We felt very pleasantly excited on the 
present occasion. 

Not long after this the maids and the lan-> 
terns were announced. Mrs. Jamieson had the I 
sedan chair, which had squeezed itself into 
Miss Barker’s narrow lobby with some difficult)', | 
and most literally ” stopped the way.” It re¬ 
quired some skilful manoeuvering on the part 
of the old chairmen (shoemakers by day, but | 
when summoned to carry the sedan dressed up , 
in a strange old livery—long greatcoats, with 1 
small capes, coeval with the sedan, and similar 
to the dress of the class in Hogarth’s pictures) 1 
to edge, and back, and try at it again, and j 
finally to succeed in carrying their burden out 
of Miss Barker’s front door. Then we heard 
their quick pit-a-pat along the quiet little j 
street as we put on our calashes and pinned on 
our gowns ; Miss Barker hovering about us j 
with offers of help, which, if she had not re- ! 
membered her former occupation, and wished ! 
us to forget it, would have been much more j 
pressing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Early the next morning—directly after tj 
—Miss Pole made her appearance at Miss 
ty’s. Some very trifling piece of business 
alleged as a reason for the call ; but there 
evidently something behind. At last 
came. 

” By the way, you’ll think I’m straw 
ignorant ; but, do you really know, I ami 
zled how we ought to address Lady Glenn 
Do you say 4 Your Ladyship,’ where you w] 
say 4 you ’ to a common person ? I h ve 
puzzling all morning ; and are we to say 
Lady,’ instead of * Ma’am ?’ Now ycu 
Lady Arley—will you kindly tell me the 
correct way of speaking to the Peerag ?" 

Poor Miss Matty ! she took off her s ■ eta 
and she put them on again—but how & 
Arley was addressed, she could not re aem] 

” It is so long ago,” she said. 44 Dear ! d, 
how stupid I am ! I don’t think I ever 
her more than twice. I know we used to 
Sir Peter, 4 Sir Peter ’—but he cam n 
oftener to see us than Lady Arley did. »eb 
would have known in a minute. 4 My lad 
4 your ladyship.’ It sounds very strange an 
if it was not natural. I never thoug t ( 
before ; but, now you have named it, I an 
in a puzzle.” 

It was very certain Miss Pole woulc ob 
no wise decision from Miss Matty, v ho 
more bewildered every moment, and m re \ 
plexed as to etiquettes of address. 

44 Well, I really think,” said Miss P Me, 
had better just go and tell Mrs. Forrest • a! 
our little difficulty. One sometimes gro s i 
vous ; and yet one would not have Lad G 
mire think we were quite ignorant of 
etiquettes of high life in Cranford.” 

“And will you just step in here, de r 1 
Pole, as you come back, please, and all 
what you decide upon ? Whatever y u 
Mrs. Forrester fix upon will be quite rig it, 
sure. 4 Lady Arley,’ 4 Sir Peter,’ ” sa l 1 
Matty to herself, trying to recall the ol fo 
of words. 

44 Who is Lady Glenmire ?” asked I. 

44 Oh, she’s the widow of Mr. Jamieson -tl 
Mrs. Jamieson’s late husband, you kno -li 
ow of his eldest brother. Mrs. Jamieson via 
Miss Walker, daughter of Governor alt 
4 Your ladyship.’ My dear, if they fix cn tl 
way of speaking, you must just let me j act 
a little on you first, for I shall feel so fool 
and hot saying it the first time to Lad. Gl« 
mire.” 

It was really a relief to Miss Matty wh 
Mrs. Jamieson came on a very unpolite rrai 
I notice that apathetic people have mor qit 
impertinence than others ; and Mrs. Ja ales 
came now to insinuate pretty plainly tb it i 
did not particularly wish that the Cranio 
ladies should call upon her sister-in-law. 1 1 
hardly say how she made this clear ; for 
grew very indignant and warm, while wit i si 
deliberation she was explaining her wis es 
Miss Matty, who, a true lady herself, coo 
hardly understand the feeling which mad M 
Jamieson wish to appear to her noble sis er- 
law as if she only visited 44 county ” fa mill 
Miss Matty remained puzzled and perplei 
long after I had found out the object ol Mi 
Jamieson’s visit. 

When she did understand the drift of the bi 
orable lady’s call, it was pretty to see wil 
what quiet dignity she received the intimatli 
thus uncourteously given. She was not in tl 
least hurt—she was of too gentle a spirit J 
that ; nor was she exactly conscious ol di 
approving of Mrs. Jamieson’s conduct & 
there was something of this feeling in her min 
I am sure, which made her pass from the so 
ject to others in a less flurried and more coi 
posed manner than usual. Mrs. Jamieson w 
indeed, the more flurried of the two, and I coi 
see she was glad to take her leave. 

A little while afterwards Miss Pole returne 
red and indignant. 44 Well ! to be sun 
You’ve had Mrs. Jamieson here, I find fre 
Martha ; and we are not to call on Lady Gif 
mire. Yes l I met Mrs. Jamieson half-way ^ 
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here and Mrs. Forrster’S, and she told 
took me so by surprise, I had nothing 
I wish I had thought of something very 
nd sarcastic ; I daresay I shall to-night, 
dy Glenmire is but the widow of a 
baron, after all ! I went on to look at 
•rrester’s Peerage, to see who this lady 
at is to be kept under a glass case ; 
a Scotch peer—never sat in the House 
—and as poor as Job, I daresay ; and 
h daughter of some Mr. Campbell or 
ou are the daughter of a rector, at any 
d related to the Arleys ; aud Sir Peter 
oave been Viscount Arley, every oue 


latty tried to soothe Miss Pole, but in 
bat lady, usually so kind and good- 
1, was now in a full flow of anger. 

went and ordered a cap this morning, 
ite ready,” said she, at last letting out 
t which gave sting to Mrs. Jamieson's 
on. “ Mrs. Jamieson shall see if it is 
to get me to make fourth at a pool 
ie has none of her fine Scotch rela¬ 
th her !” 

ning out of church, the first Sunday 
h Lady Glenmire appeared in Cranford, 
lously talked together, and turned our 
n Mrs. Jamieson and her guest. If we 
iot call on her, we would not even look 
though we were dying with curiosity 
what she was like. We had the corn- 
questioning Martha in the afternoon, 
did not belong to a sphere of society 
observation could be an implied com- 
to Lady Glenmire, and Martha had 
ood use of her eyes. 

1, ma’am ! is it the little lady with Mrs. 
>n you mean ? I thought you would like 
to know how young Mrs. Smith was 
her being a bride.” (Mrs. Smith was 
tbr oher’s wife.) 

Pole said, ” Good gracious me ! as if we 
bout a Mrs. Smith but was silent as 
resumed her speech, 
little lady in Mrs. Jamieson’s pew had 
i am, rather an old black silk, and a 
([ d's plaid cloak, ma’am, and very bright 
eyes she had, ma’am, and a pleasant, 
face ; not over young, ma’am, but yet, I 
guess, younger than Mrs. Jamieson her- 
| sel lie looked up and down the church, like 
and nipped up her petticoats, when she 
out, as quick and sharp as ever I see. 
I'll 11 you what, ma’am, she’s more like Mrs. 
con, at the ‘ Coach and Horses,’ nor any 


I ash, Martha !” said Miss Matty, “ that’s 
spectful.” 

n’t it, ma’am ? I beg pardon, I’m sure ; 
Pfr t. 'em Hearn said so as well. He said, she 
ust such a sharp, stirring sort of a body 

Lady,” said Miss Pole. 

' Lady—as Mrs. Deason.” 

nother Sunday passed away, and we still 
parted. our eyes from Mrs. Jamieson and her 
lest, and made remarks to ourselves that we> 
i»cht were very severe—almost too much so. 
Matty was evidently uneasy at our sar- 
|etic manner of speaking. 

• haps by this time Lady Glenmire had 
fund out that Mrs. Jamieson’s was not the 
^ st, liveliest house in the world ; perhaps 
Jamieson had found out that most of the 
'Unty families were in London, and that those 
remained in the country were not so alive 
they might have been to the circumstance of 
ly Glenmire being in their neighborhood, 
t events spring out of small causes ; so I 
ft 11 not pretend to say what induced Mrs. 
■mieson to alter her determination of exclud- 
the Cranford ladies, and send notes of in- 
■tation all round for a small party on the fol- 
T viu S Tuesday. Mr. Mulliner himself brought 
|W'!n round. He would always ignore the fact 
there being a back door to any house, and 
|Bve a louder rat-tat than his mistress, Mrs. 
^Jmieson. He had three little notes, which he 
I in a large basket, in order to impress 

I |h mistress with an idea of their great weight, 


though they might easily have gone into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

Miss Matty and I quietly decided we would 
have a previous engagement at home ; it was 
the evening on which Miss Matty usually mado 
candle-lighters of all the notes and letters of 
the week ; for on Mondays her accounts were 
always made straight—not a penny owing from 
the week before ; so, by a natural arrange¬ 
ment, making candle-lighters fell upon a Tues¬ 
day evening, and gave us a legitimate excuse 
1 for declining Mrs. Jamieson’s invitation. But 
before our answer was written, in came Miss 
Pole, with an open note in her hand. 

“ So !” she said.” “Ah ! I see you have got 
your note, too. Better late than never. I 
could have told my Lady Glenmire she would 
| be glad enough of our society before a fortnight 
! was over.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Matty, “ we’re asked for 
Tuesday evening. And perhaps you would just 
kindly bring your work across and drink tea 
with us that night. It -is my usual regular time 
for looking over the last week’s bills, and notes, 
and letters, and making candle-lighters of them; 
but that does not seem quite reason enough 
for saying I have a previous engagement at 
j home, though I meant to make it do. Now, if 
! you would come, my conscience would be quite 
j ot ease, and luckily the note is not written 
, yet.” 

I I saw Miss Pole’s countenance change while 
Miss Matty was speaking. 

“ Don’t you mean to go, then ?” asked she. 

“Oh, no !” said Miss Matty, quietly. “ You 
don’t either, I suppose ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Miss Pole. “ Yes, I 
; think I do,” said she rather briskly ; and ou 
seeing Miss Matty look surprised, she added, 

I “ You see, one would not like Mrs. Jamieson 
to think anything she could do, or say, was of 
! consequence enough to give offence it would be 
a kind of letting down of ourselves, that I, for 
j one, should not like. It would be too flattering 
| to Mrs. Jamieson if we allowed her to suppose 
! that what she had said affected us a week, nay, 

! ten days afterwards.” 

“ Well ! I suppose it is wrong to be hurt and 
j annoyed so long about anything ; and perhaps, 
after all, she did not mean to vex us. But I 
must say I could not have brought myself to 
say the things Mrs. Jamieson did about our 
not calling. I really don’t think I shall go.” 

“ Oh, come ! Miss Matty, you must go ; you 
know our friend Mrs. Jamieson is much more 
phlegmatic than most people, and does not 
enter into the little delicacies of feeling which 
you possess in so remarkable a degree.” 

“ I thought you possessed them, too, that 
1 day Mrs. Jamieson called to tell us not to go,” 
said Miss Matty, innocently. 

But Miss Pole, in addition to her delicacies of 
feeling, possessed a very smart cap, which she 
was anxious to show to an admiring world ; 

I and so she seemed to forget all her angry 
words uttered not a fortnight before, and to be 
ready to act on what she called the great 
Christian principle of “ Forgive and Forget 
and she lectured dear Miss Matty so long on 
this head that she absolutely ended by assur¬ 
ing her that it was her duty, as a deceased 
rector’s daughter, to buy a new cap and go to 
the party at Mrs. Jamieson's. So “ we were 
most happy to accept,” instead of “ regretting 
that we were obliged to decline.” 

(To be Continued.) 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY, 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All Drug¬ 
gists refund the money it it fails to cure. 25c [2250 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. Winslow’S Soothing Syrup has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens* the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remeoy for Diarr¬ 
hoea. It will relieve the poor little suffeicr immedi¬ 
ately. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. 2199 


HOMOEOPATHIC 

—AND— 

BIOCHEMIC REMEDIES. 


And Books on the NewTreatmentby Dr. Schuss- 
ler. Every family should have a case and book who 
values health. Cases, with book, $1.00 to $5.00. The 
remedies are simple. Effects rapid. 

Send for our “New Grippe Cure.** Never falls 
and removes all bad effects of Grippe. 25 cts. 

Try Golden Health Pellets, valuable in Liver, 
Stomach and Bowels. 25 cts.; 5 boxes for $1.00. 

D. L. THOMPSON, 

394 Yonge St., Toronto. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 

Established 1868. Mention this paper. 
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IMPORTANT 

TO 

BREEDERS 

AND 

HORSEMEN ! 


The Eureka Veterinary CAUSTIC BALSAM, a re¬ 
liable and speedy remedy for Curbs, Splints. Spavins, 
Sweeny,&c. Itcan be used in every caseof Veterin¬ 
ary Practice, where Stimulating Linimentsor Blis¬ 
ters are prescribed. “See pamphlet which ac¬ 
companies every bottle.’* It has no •uperlor. 
Fvery bottle sold is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Invalu¬ 
able in the Treatment of Lump Jaw in Cattle. 
‘See Pamphlet.” 

Prepared by THE EUREKA VETERINARY 
MEDICINE COMPANY, London. Ontario. 

Wholesale Agents for Manitoba—THE MARTIN, 
BOLE & WYNNE CO., Winnipeg. 



GO TO.... 

J. F. ROWE 



THE LEADING 

^Photographer 

For your Photos. 

He makes the beautiful 

PLATINUM PICTURE. 


Sign of Big Camera, 

Saskatchewan Ave., Portage la Prairie. 


WINNIPEG BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Write for our new Annual Announcement 
and College Journal. 

Business Practice a special feature 
of our course. 

No entrance examination required. Stu¬ 
dents may enter any time. 

G. W. DONALD, Sec’y- 


FARMERS 


We are selling a CONDITION POWDER at 25c 
a pound that will fit your horses for spring 
work and overcome the after effects of fevers, 
etc. We retail over 100 pounds a week and 
every one who has used it speaks highly of it. 


ARKELL’S DRUG STORE 

CARBERRY. 



ETHERS INFORMATION 

Maps of City and Province, 
Homestead Regulations 
Land Offices and Agents, 
Mining Regulations, 

Cattle Quarantine, Duty Etc. 
Time Tables, S.S. Sailings, 
Fares, Distances, Etc. 

(Officially Compiled.) 

TOVEL’S Pocket Directory. 

AT BOOKSTORES 5c ON TRAINS. 


Mention The Nor’-Weit Farmer when writing. 
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THE NOR’-WEST FARMER, MAY, 1898. 


Something New! Something Up-to-Date!! 

YOU WILL FIND IN OUR NEW 

J. I. Case Separators and Horse Powers, 
J. I. Case Engines, Portable and Traction. 
J. I. Case New ATTACHED Swinging Stacker. 
J. I. Case Self Feeder and Band Cutter. 
J. I. Case Gandy and Rubber Belts. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine C) 

D. B. MACLEOD, General Agent, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Again,too much work is often attempt- If this or some 1 similar plan was to[it- 
ed, more than there is labor to complete, cd, I think we should all be surpri d t 
or again, to get in all the road, work in a the difference in the state of our ah, 
profitable manner, the pathmaster will which would make us wonder ho wt 
have to lose considerably more time than ever put up with the present systei 

his own roadwork amounts to. especially _. » ,_ 

as in some districts, there are not enough 

scrapers for the workers to do the work Our First Wheat Export, 

in a day or two, so the work has to be 1 
spread. 

Until the country gets sufficiently set¬ 
tled to allow of the gravelling of our 
country roads, the high and dry prairie 
makes the next best roadbed, and all we 
have to considet is to fill up low places 
and put in suitable culverts. 

Another objection is that miles of grad¬ 
ing that have been done have been left to 
grow noxious weeds to infest the country, 
and left in such a condition loose and full 
of stones that they have never been travel¬ 
led on to this day. 

Almost everywhere we travel in Aug¬ 
ust we can see the roads in places almost 
impassable because of the so-called road¬ 
work which has been done, and which is 
generally left in such an unsatisfactory 
condition, that one would think that roll¬ 
ers and harrows were unheard of in the 
country. The loose earth is left waiting 
for the traffic to- roll it solid, or rather 
make ruts for the traffic to travel in. and 
we all know how nice these ruts get in a 
rainy spell. Some system, should be 
adopted of doing the work ; at present the 
main road on one pathmaster’s beat will 
receive his attention. The next pathmas¬ 
ter, however, may think that the side road 
leading up to his own farm requires all 
the work, and the main road is neglected, 
and so on. 

Having mentioned a few of. the disad¬ 
vantages of the present system of road 
work, I come now to how to improve it. 

I would first abolish all statute labor, and 
in place of it put ,a tax of say $1 per 
quarter on all land. This money, if spent 
wisely, would accomplish more and bet¬ 
ter work than is now done, because no 
jobs would be paid for which were not left 
in a finished and satisfactory condition. 

Roads are plowed up and graded so The contracts should be open to all to 
roughly, left so loose and full of stones, bid upon. 

that anyone who has anv respect for his The work could then be done system- 
marrow bones or his rig, drives to one atically. The main roads built solidly 
side on the prairie. Consequently the first, that is, all low places made passable 1 
road for considerable distances is left in a then side and branch roads. Then, too, 
wretched condition a year or more, a a certain small sum of money might be 
source of annoyance and a nuisance to laid aside for necessary repairs later in 
everyone who comes along. the season. 


A Winnipeg paper recently pub shed 
extracts from the Free Press of Oc ober 
23, 1876, which devoted a column f it 
space to the transaction, which, as 
curatfdly prognosticated, obened a 
era in the progress of the Northwes At 
that early date it asserted what tim has 
abundantly proved, “ It is a mista’ e to 
suppose that the large white grai . so 
beautiful to the eye, is the best for ithei 
milling or seeding purposes, the sard 
flinty, amber-colored grains being host 
which have made our valley famou tor 
the quick ripening, hardy and p 
qualities of its wheat.” A list o r tht 
farmers supplying the grain is giver and 
many of the names are familiar, while i 
few of the men are still selling whe t on 
the Winnipeg market. This list is a fol 
lows : G. R. Miller. Kildonan, 204 hush 
els ; John Mclvor, Greenwood. 17f hush 
els : J. W. Carleton, Clear Springs, 8) 
1-6 bushels : H. Soar, St. John. 154 l ush 
els : T. Dick, Springfield, 35 bushels 
Neil McLeod. Victoria, 22 bushels Mr. 
Black. Springfield. 102 bushels : D. Mc¬ 
Donald, Springfield, 94 bushels ; John 
Spear, Springfield, 44 bushels : T B. 
Robinson, Rockwood, 32 bushels ; 
Reich, St. Paul, 40 bushels. The average 
crop was 30 bushels per acre and price 
paid 80 cents. If Manitoba continues to 
increase her exports as it has done sinct 
'76. in another twenty years they wi : be 
enormous. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
gristing appliances here at that time were 
but poorly adapted to grinding anything 
like our modern Red Fyfe. In fact, was 
the big berries, with some white in them 
that were most favored by the native mil 
lers. 




The experience of our best farmers fa - 
ors drawing out the manure on the fields 
nd spreading it at once. It not onlv 
aves labor, but lightens spring work, and 
lenefits the crops more than if left in 
dies in the open air until spring and then 


Roads and Road Making. 


By A. M. Bradford , Elkhorn. 

This subject is one in which everyone 
is interested, whether he be merchant, or 
farmer, professional man or mechanic. All 
are desirous of having good roads to 
travel on, though we may each wish that 
somebody else would make them for its. 
One thing is certain, that in the spring 
and early summer our roads, if they may 
be termed such, are very far from being 
good in places. Another fact almost equal¬ 
ly certain is that under the present system 
of making and maintaining them, they 
never will be good. Then the question 
arises, first, wherein is the present system 
lacking, and secondly, how can it be im¬ 
proved ? 

The road beats are of various srm.s and 
while on some of these good faithful work 
is done every year, on others a few old 
hens would make about as good a show¬ 
ing. and I need not refer to the way the 
time is often put in. It is scarcely to be 
expected that any intelligent man will 
want the honorary position of pathmaster 
when the faithful discharge of his duties 
will almost invariably cause ill feeling 
among some of his neighbors, who_ do 
not think the same as he does, especially 
those who think, that working 'for the 
Queen, as they call it, is merely a formal¬ 
ity and simply try to put in the time do¬ 
ing as little work as possible. 

Another objection to the present sys¬ 
tem is that all the work is done in June 
and July, a pathmaster having no power 
to reserve work for repairs later on. The 
consequence is that often a grade or cul¬ 
vert may be badly cut up by a storm in 
August and remain till the following June 
without any repairs, being a constant 
source of danger to all who pass that way. 
All of us know of many such instances. 

Often incompetent men are appointed 
pathmasters, at least the work which they 
- 1 - - much of a credit to them. 









